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THE BAKERS’ GUILD OF LONDON 


JHERE may be competition, 
trouble, harassment, any- 
thing, worrying bakers; no 
sign of safety and no sign 

eS, of peace; but none of 
these things affect the Ancient and Wor- 
shipful Company of Bakers, with its 
home cozily situated at the bottom of 
Harp Lane in the City of London. 

Each year, about the middle of Octo- 
ber, the company invites London bakers 
and the students of the National Bakery 
School to visit the hall and witness the 
distribution of the gold, silver and 
bronze medals which it presents for 
bread making competition at the annual 
London exhibition. After this simple 
ceremony is over, the master invites all 
the visitors to tea and cake, or some of 
the other good things still in stock in the 
cupboard. 

On the most recent occasion the mas- 
ter, who lamented that he was not really 
a baker, stated that, as part of his oath 
on taking up the mastership, he had to 
swear that he would not disclose any of 
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the secrets or mysteries of the trade, al- 
though he is not possessed of any. 

This company is not one of the twelve 
great companies or guilds of the City of 
London, but is variously placed at thir- 
teenth, fifteenth and twenty-fifth, ac- 
cording to the authority quoted. Still, 
it is, in its way, quite prosperous, with 
a total income, it is stated, of about ten 
thousand dollars per annum. With this 
income, or whatever it is, the company 
does a great deal of good and is gradu- 
ally recovering some of its old influence. 
In the old days—and it has a history of 
some seven hundred years behind it— 
the company was practically all power- 
ful. It could prevent any one practic- 
ing the art and mystery of baking with- 
in the City, and for a considerable area 
round. No one could engage an appren- 
tice without the leave of the company, 
and if an apprentice, after he had served 
his apprenticeship, refused to take up 
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his freedom, he would not be allowed to 
start business on his own account, or be 
supplied with flour by the millers. 

To be “free of the company” carries 
no great privileges. It is only the en- 
trance to the rewards that follow full 
qualifications. The freeman must be- 
come a liveryman, then must rise to be a 
member of the court of assistants. 
From this court the wardens are chosen, 
and from the wardens each year the 
master is appointed. A liveryman of 
the company has a vote for the lord 
mayor, sheriffs, and chamberlain of the 
City of London, after he has been ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the city in his 
company, and a record of his admission 
made in the chamberlain’s court one 
year, before he can vote. To be en- 
titled to vote for members of Parlia- 
ment of the City of London, he must 
be further qualified by dwelling within 
twenty-five miles of the City and have 




















been a liveryman twelve months prior 
to July 31. 

The privileges thus enumerated are 
not to be had for nothing. If an ap- 
plicant’s father, or some other near rela- 
tion, has been “free” of the company, 
the cost to reach the court of assistants 
is £70 7s; if he has been only an ap- 
prentice to some freeman, then he is ad- 
mitted at the servitude rate, the total 
being £79 16s; but if he is admitted by 
“redemption,” really by direct purchase, 
then he has the substantial sum of £127 
1s to disburse. If a liveryman, when it 
comes his turn to occupy the office of 
master, refuses the office, he is mulcted 
in a fine of £3 16s 8d. 

The Common Hall of the company is 
in Harp Lane, off Eastcheap, London, a 
few minutes’ walk from the office of 
The Northwestern Miller. The main 
part dates from about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. The present 
front was evidently added later to use all 
the valuable space between the entrance, 
where steps are shown, and the Lane. 





Council Room of the Ancient and Worshipful Company of Bakers 
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The excellent illustrations here shown 
of the hall have not hitherto been pub- 
lished, the master and court having 
granted special permission for the 
photographs to be taken. 

- 7. 

The following excerpts from an arti- 
cle on the Bakers’ Guild of London, 
written by W. S. Harwood for the Holi- 
day Number of The Northwestern Miller 
in 1900, give further information con- 
cerning that interesting old institution: 

I don’t know why they called it Harp 
Lane, any more than I know why they 
called some of the streets I passed on 
the way such curious names—Bread 
Street, Milk Street, Mincing Lane, Idol 
Lane, Angel Lane, and so on, but, what- 
ever may have been the origin of the 
name, one thing I am certain of, that it 
has in its narrow borders one of the 
most interesting buildings to be found in 
all London. And when you have said 
that you have said much. 

For I won’t attempt to say how many 
centuries there has been in this quaint, 
narrow lane—with its houses nearly 
touching over the narrow street cafion 
and with scarcely room at the stone- 
paved bottom for two carts to pass each 
other—a headquarters for the baking in- 
dustry of London, Century in and cen- 
tury out the bakers’ guild of this mighty 
city has met in this historic lane, trans- 
acting much immediate baking business 
in the days when all London’s bread, in 
the figurative sense, came here to be 
weighed, and transacting much business 
in this year of grace, though of a wholly 
different character in some ways. 

Yet, with all the changes that have 
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come, the line af apostolic succession is 
very straight, and a man will find it to 
his interests, should he wish to join the 
Worshipful Company of Bakers, to dis- 
cover a baker ancestor among his kins- 
men. 

Shakespeare hadn’t been dreamed of 
and Columbus was still cogitating over 
the question of taking a vacation in 
America, and planning how he could get 
the necessary pence together to enable 
him to run across and discover a new 
world, when the bakers of London—in 
the year 1491—were thoughtful enough 
to put their Audit Book in such shape 
that it could be preserved. They had 
been in running order as a guild for 
many a century before this; in point of 
fact, they can trace their lineage back 
to some time in the year eleven hundred 
and something. Their guild is one of the 
most ancient in London, and it need not 
here be said that it is one of the most 
famous. 

While the original buildings of Colum- 
bus’ days have disappeared, taking with 
them, no doubt, many priceless relics for 
the latter-day antiquarian, yet the more 
modern structure, parts of which, by the 
way, were once a monastery, has very 
many points of interest. The home of 
the guild is indeed a worthy one, and 
when the livery sits down to one of its 
swell dinners in the great banquet hall, 
or when the court of assistants meets in 
the richly furnished chambers of that 
body, the surroundings are in fine keep- 
ing with the dignified body of men that 
assembles, be it for the discussion of 
dinners or documents. 


(Continued on page 385.) 
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The Inside Passage and Old Entrance 
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NICKEL QUALITY 


It is reported that the Housewives’ 
League of Houston, Texas, has called 
upon its members to support a boycott 
of all bakeries that charge more than 
five cents for a loaf of bread. Evidently 
the days of direct action in Texas are 
not yet ended, and if the boycott fails, 
some of the prominent bakers of Hous- 
ton may yet find themselves playing the 
central parts in a melodrama of the Wild 
West entitled “Busting the Baker, or the 
Hanging Housewives.” 

Of course the housewives of Houston 
will get what they think they want, or 
some of it. They will find plenty of 
bakers who will sell them five cent loaves, 
and after they have eaten them for a 
while, they will either gladly pay more 
for real bread or they will not attend 
the next meeting of the league, because 
their batches of home made bread are 
in the oven and cannot be abandoned. 
The final outcome will be that the total 
quantity of home baking in Houston, 
Texas, will be materially increased, the 
bakers will be wondering where their 
trade has gone, and the Housewives’ 
League will pat itself on the back and 
think it has done something clever. 

It is always possible to make a loaf 
of alleged bread for five cents, provided 
nobody cares what goes into it. It is also 
possible to find bakers who will turn out 
such bread because they are in terror of 
the awful vengeance of housewives’ 
leagues. Whether there exist any such 
leagues which take the trouble to ascer- 
tain the facts before they plan public 
action is a more debatable question. Cer- 
tainly the embattled housewives of Hous- 
ton show no sign of having done any 
thinking; to judge by their insistence on 
the five cent loaf, it is not clear whether 
collectively they have even observed that 
there has been a.war since 1914. 

Of course the easiest and only sensible 
way for the bakers to deal with the 
housewives of Houston would be to pay 
no attention to them at all. The boycott 
would collapse of its own weight if the 
league members found that thé alterna- 
tive presented was the eight cent loaf 
or home baking. A few of them doubt- 
less would adopt the latter method, but 
the total number of housewives thus in- 
creasing their domestic burden would be 
small compared to the number who will 
resort to it in desperation if they try 
a diet of five cent bread. 

This, however, is just what will not 
happen. There are many bakers in Hous- 
ton, as in every other city, and some of 
them are timorous souls, afraid of lady 
presidents who glare at them and issue 
boycott decrees. Others consider them- 
selves deep in craft, and foresee vague 
benefits to be derived from rushing gal- 
lantly to the assistance of the housewives 
of Houston. They will seek to become 
the Housewife’s Helpers, the League 
Laborers and the Beneficent Bakers, by 
obeying the mandate to produce five cent 
bread. All will seemingly be well until 
the housewives of Houston have another 
meeting for the purpose of denouncing 
the quality of baker’s bread, and passing 
a resolution condemning to expulsion 
from the league any erring member 
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found securing bread elsewhere than in 
her own kitchen. 

Five cent bread: five cent quality. The 
housewives of Houston, and of every- 
where else, may as well recognize from 
the start that they will get what they pay 
for, and no more. The laws and ordi- 
nances protect them against short 
weights, and so the shortness must in- 
evitably be made up in quality. If they 
insist on five cent bread, they can un- 
doubtedly find bakers to make it for 
them, but they will regret it in the end. 
The quality of the family bread ration 
is not a thing to tamper with. 

For the baker, poor bread means even- 
tual ruin. He may be able to secure 
additional trade temporarily by reducing 
his prices, but he can hold his business 
solely on the basis of quality. Nobody 
long wants poor bread at any price. In- 
ferior bread is like a bad egg; no matter 
how cheap it may be, it is still worth less 
than it costs. There are few housewives 
who do not believe in their hearts that 
they can bake at home better bread than 
they can buy, and as soon as their baker 
begins to send them poor bread they 
translate their belief into action. 

The housewives of Houston have done 
a very foolish thing, but their folly would 
mean no great harm if they could find 
no bakers willing to do something even 
stupider. All that the bakers need to 
do is to reply, courteously but firmly: 
“Ladies, you think you want five cent 
bread, but you don’t, and you can’t have 
it. We will give you good bread at the 
lowest possible price, but not for all the 
housewives’ leagues in the state of Texas 
will we disgrace and ultimately ruin our- 
selves by selling bread of five cent qual- 
ity. If you want inferior bread, make 
it yourselves; if you want good bread, 
come to us.” 

It is a mistake for a baker to specu- 
late on the wheat market in his flour 
purchases; it is pathetic for him not to 
know his own costs; it is stupid of him 
to attempt to buy trade by selling at a 
loss. Nevertheless, he may do all these 
things, and many others equally mis- 
guided, and still be pulled through with 
a whole skin. The one thing he cannot 
do with impunity is to sell bad bread. 
Every other selling argument he can pos- 
sibly invent, from cheapness to prompt 
delivery, collapses the moment it is dis- 
covered that his bread is not good. If it 
is very bad, the law takes a hand; if it 
is only rather bad, his customers desert 
him. 

There is just now insistent pressure on 
bakers everywhere to re-establish the 
traditional five cent loaf of bread. Even 
if this were possible on the basis of pres- 
ent production costs, which it demon- 
strably is not, it would be an unqualified 
evil; a fixed price for bread is just as 
unreasonable as a fixed price for meat 
or coal or clothing. Worse than that, 
however, is the fact that the five cent 
loaf is possible. only by lowering the 
quality of the bread to a point where the 
inevitable next step is home baking. If 
the bakers want to maintain their trade, 
they must never forget that their safest 
guide is the phrase, “Quality first.” 


THE ROAD TO RUIN 


Reports from cities scattered all over 
the country indicate that during the past 
few weeks the baking industry has been 
suffering from atrophy of that part of 
its brain which relates to financial mat- 
ters. Price cutting and bread price 
wars, instead of being sporadic and oc- 
casional incidents, have become almost 
the general rule; in some instances bread 
has been sold at such preposterous fig- 
ures as two and three cents, or has ac- 
tually been given away with purchases 
of other commodities. 

Regarding the bakers who deliberate- 
ly indulge in such practices there is lit- 
tle to say except that no one can pre- 
vent them from ruining themselves in 
their own way if they are determined on 
doing so. It is because of the effect on 
those who desire to do business on a 
reasonable and sound basis that bread 
price wars are most injurious. When 
bakers anywhere, and for whatever rea- 
son, begin to sell bread at less than cost, 
they not only hurt themselves, which, 
after all, is nobody’s concern but their 
own, but they weaken the position of 
every baker who asks no more than to 
be let alone. Furthermore, they do much 
to convince the public that any bread 
price which actually covers expenses is 
exorbitantly high, and thereby they di- 
rectly encourage home baking, to the 
material loss of the entire baking in- 
dustry. 


Most bread price wars, like wars of 


other and better known kinds, lay their 
heaviest burden on the noncombatants. 
War is a test less of generalship than 
of endurance, and endurance in a trade 
battle means length of available re- 
sources. Two or three large wholesale 
bakers begin a price-cutting competition 
which may last a week or three months. 
They sell at a loss because they think 
they can afford to do so, and because 
their credit is sufficient to tide them over 
a period of no profits from current sales. 

Meanwhile, what happens to the small 
baker in the same community? He has 
no accumulated surplus to squander; he 
cannot ask his banker to carry him 
through an indefinite period of utterly 
unsound business activity. On the other 
hand, if he maintains his selling prices 
at a fair level, he sees his customers de- 
serting him to buy the cheaper and bet- 
ter advertised bread sold by the actual 
combatants. Of course he knows that 
this state of things will not last indefi- 
nitely, but it may continue long enough 
to put him completely out of business. 

A short time ago a group of retail 
bakers in Chicago prepared and pre- 
sented to the committee on living costs 
of the city council a detailed statement 
of what it cost to produce and market 
bread in Chicago on January 16. The 
figures in full will be found elsewhere 
in this issue; the important point re- 
garding them is that, if they are correct 
throughout, the retail bakery which sells 
its pound loaf at eight cents loses six 
per cent on the transaction. Even allow- 
ing for a considerable margin of error, 
it is perfectly clear what must happen 
to the retail baker when he has to com- 
pete with bread sold at five or even six 
cents a pound, generously advertised, 
and marketed for campaign purposes 
with an utter disregard of the balance 
sheet. 

The evil of bread price wars is obvious 
to every one, even to those who obsti- 
nately persist ‘in engaging in them; the 
real problem is to discover a way of 
stopping them: No law or ordinance can 
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be enacted to prevent any one from run- 
ning his private business at a loss if he 
so chooses, nor is any law conceivable 
which would prevent normal competition 
from guaranteeing its bread supply to 
the public at the lowest price consistent 
with sound business practice. The rem- 
edy, if any is possible, must be provided 
by the bakers themselves. 

This need suggests the possible power 
of the American Bakers’ Association, 
the Retail Bakers’ Association and the 
sectional, state and local organizations 
effectively to police the trade. The sub- 
ject must be handled with great caution, 
for any effort which might be inter- 
preted as a concerted attempt to main- 
tain high prices would obviously defeat 
itself. No trade organization can under- 
take to establish a fair price for its 
members without laying itself open to 
the charge of conspiracy. 

Something can undoubtedly be accom- 
plished, as has frequently been the case 
in the past, by direct appeals to the bak- 
ers who are taking active part in price 
wars. As a rule, however, the belliger- 
ent baker knows perfectly well just what 
he is doing, and explanation or argu- 
ment has little weight with him. He 
knows that he will lose money, but he 
believes he can stand the strain better 
than his chief competitors, and that in 
the end he can recover, at their expense, 
much of what he has lost. As for the 
noncombatants, he does not worry much 
about their plight; if he forces some of 
them into bankruptcy, he calculates that 
there will be just so much more trade 
for him. 

It is useless to say that this attitude 
is utterly unreasonable; it is the unrea- 
sonable baker who instigates price wars, 
and obstinacy rather than open-minded- 
ness is likely to characterize his recep- 
tion of logical arguments. Something 
more effective than argument is neces- 
sary to combat the pig-headedness which 
invites disaster to every one concerned 
for the sake of a fight. 

One suggestion worth considering is 
that of publicity. The bakers who are. 
doing business on a sound basis have 
nothing to lose by having the public 
know exactly what it costs to produce 
and sell a loaf of bread. Of course the 
consumer himself will ‘not be influenced 
by such information to withdraw his pat- 
ronage from bakers who sell below cost, 
but if the facts are clearly established 
and generally known, the bankers and 
others who extend credit to a baker are 
likely to ask him embarrassing questions 
if he is conspicuously selling his product 
unprofitably. The real explanation of 
bread price wars is to be found in the 
fact that little is generally known re- 
garding bread production costs. The 
baker who sells bread at five or six cents 
a pound creates suspicion, not of his 
own business methods, but of the sup- 
posed exorbitant profits of his competi- 
tors who continue to make their sales on 
the basis of actual cost. 

As a tentative method for putting a 
stop to a ruinous bread price war, the 
specific suggestion is made that the local 
bakers’ association, acting with the as- 
sistance of the national organization, 
should publish in the newspapers display 
advertisements setting forth in detail the 
actual cost, on that day and in that lo- 
cality, of producing a pound of bread, 
the advertisement to bear the names of 
all the bakers supplying the cost figures 
used in obtaining the average, and the 
report, if possible, to be checked by a 
certified public accountant. 
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Any baker who is selling bread at a 
price materially below the cost figure 
thus arrived at must be prepared either 
to demonstrate that his costs are very 
much lower than the average, or to ad- 
mit that he is selling at a loss. In the 
first case, the community as a whole will 
benefit, because the competing bakers 
will either have to reduce their own pro- 
duction costs or lose trade; in the sec- 
ond, all those who in any way extend 
credit to the baker making such sales 
will have excellent grounds for demand- 
ing either a satisfactory explanation of 
his methods or a prompt alteration of 
them. 

It is not claimed that this or any other 
plan can possibly put an end to the 
practice of competition through sales 
made at less than cost. Of late, how- 
ever, the vicious habit of engaging in 
bread price wars has spread to such a 
degree that the entire baking industry is 
suffering from it. The American Bak- 
ers’ Association and the other organiza- 
tions of the trade can perform no service 
of greater immediate value than in at- 
tempting to minimize the number and 
extent of such battles. In making this 
attempt, argument and arbitration are 
doubtless useful, but the greatest need 
of all is for a specific plan of action to 
be adopted when, as generally happens, 
the belligerents prove too stubborn and 
too determined to listen to reason. 





STATE BREAD LAWS 


Last month the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, demonstrated one of the many 
ways whereby it can be of service to 
the trade, by having its general counsel 
lay before the New York State Whole- 
sale Bakers’ Association the complete 
draft of a bill regulating the sale of 
bread by weight. After much discussion 
of its provisions, the tentative legislation 
thus drafted was unanimously indorsed, 
and the association’s legislative commit- 
tee was instructed to arrange for the 
introduction of the bill at Albany. 

Still more recently, the matter of 
bread weight legislation came up for de- 
bate at the convention of the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association. Although the ex- 
isting Indiana law was strongly com- 
mended, a resolution was passed approv- 
ing the experiments with small fractional 
units now under consideration in a num- 
ber of states, the underlying feeling evi- 
dently being that if these fractional 
units for bread weights, involving vary- 
ing numbers of ounces, should prove 
practicable, the Indiana law might pos- 
sibly be amended accordingly. 

This whole matter of state bread laws 
is one of great interest to the baking in- 
dustry, and it is by no means impossible 
that, with bread entering more and more 
into interstate commerce, the local and 
state regulations may soon be supple- 
mented by a special federal law, includ- 
ing both a definition of bread and vari- 
ous rules covering the conditions of its 
sale. The possible effects of such a law 
would reach far, for while it would not 
supersede the laws of several states in 
relation to intrastate sales, it would un- 
doubtedly mean that in time the state 
laws would all be brought into general 
conformity with the federal one. 

In exactly the same way, the enact- 
ment of bread laws by the state gover- 


ment acts as a check on municipal or- - 


dinances. Here again, the state law does 
not automatically replace the local regu- 
lations, but wherever a state bread law 
exists, the whole tendency is toward 
uniformity. A municipal government 
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which is inclined to harass the bakers 
with unreasonable rules finds it very 
difficult to do so if its proposals are 
clearly out of harmony with the laws of 
the state. The bakers in many communi- 
ties have suffered greatly in the past 
from ill-considered, unjust or badly 
framed local ordinances, and the exist- 
ence of a satisfactory state law cover- 
ing the subject is their best protection. 

It is, however, obviously of the utmost 
importance that these state bread laws, 
and above all the federal law if it is en- 
acted, shall be fair, reasonable and clear. 
A defective state law is, by its scope, 
rendered far more injurious than a local 
ordinance of similar character. Fearing 
this, and being opposed on principle to 
further government interference in busi- 
ness, many bakers have in the past con- 
sistently. objected to the enactment of 
state bread laws, preferring to take their 
chances with local ordinances. Whether 
they like it or not, however, the bakers 
are sure to encounter bread legislation 
on a constantly increasing scale, in pro- 
portion as the baking business develops 
further from the little. retail bakeshop. 

There are two ways of framing trade 
legislation. The trade affected can 
either take no notice of what is going 
on, beyond desultory and futile protest, 
or it can take an active hand by formu- 
lating in advance its own views on the 
subject, drafting a specific proposal for 
the contemplated law, and seeing that 
the reasons for its adoption are effec- 
tively laid before the legislative bodies. 

Laws regulating specific trades are of 
necessity largely technical in their na- 
ture; the layman, including the average 
legislator, cannot possibly be expected to 
understand all the possible effects of 
their provisions. In the matter of bread 
weights, for instance, the question of 
just what sized loaves to legalize is one 
on which the bakers alone can give com- 
petent testimony. How are the weights 
of unwrapped loaves to be marked? 
What rules are to apply to the small 
retail bakery selling all its products 
across its own counter? If the bakers 
do not express themselves clearly on 
such matters as these, there is every like- 
lihood that the law adopted will be more 
or less unjust, simply because of the 
ignorance of its framers. 

It follows that the only sure way 
whereby the bakers of any state can se- 
cure a really satisfactory and effective 
_State bread law is to write it themselves. 
They must, of course, do this in all fair- 
ness, remembering that the first purpose 
of any such law is to safeguard the pub- 
lic against fraud. With this fact con- 
stantly in mind, they can render a great 
service both to the state and to them- 
selves by placing their collective knowl- 
edge and experience at the disposal of 
those on whom the task of enacting the 
law finally rests: ; 

Furthermore, they can secure guid- 
ance on the basis of the experience of 
other states with similar laws, by mak- 
ing use of the machinery of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association. This organiza- 
tion knows, not only what the various 
state laws are, but how they have 
worked. Where defective or unreason- 
able laws exist, the association can sug- 
gest amendments, framed according to 
experience elsewhere, which will improve 
them; where there are no state bread 
laws, the association can help the mem- 
bers of the trade in taking the first steps 
toward securing equitable and satisfac- 
tory ones. 

This kind of legal service is, or ought 


to be, one of the most useful functions 
of the various bakers’ trade associations. 
The attitude, once popular, of blind re- 
sistance to any and all laws regulating 
trade has of late years been shown to 
be a stupid one. As industry grows 
more complex, more laws are bound to 
be enacted to regulate it. The only im- 
portant question is whether or not these 
laws shall be workable and just, and in 
answering this question the prompt, will- 
ing and intelligent co-operation of those 
most directly concerned is of the utmost 
importance. The bakers who write their 
own state bread laws will have little 
trouble with them, and they will always 
find that their representatives and sena- 
tors will welcome any assistance which 
is constructive in method and genuinely 
helpful in spirit. 





LETTING WELL ENOUGH ALONE 


Just a little less than a year ago the 
so-called “Committee of Seventeen” pre- 
sented its preliminary report of a new 
system for marketing the country’s grain, 
and particularly wheat, which was glow- 
ingly advertised as completely revolu- 
tionary. The farmers were going to 
adopt it, and thereby control the entire 
marketing machinery; they were, in ef- 
fect, going to estabiish a gigantic grain 
trust, and the boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce and the existing grain trade 
generally were all going to find them- 
selves virtually without occupation. 

Last spring the federal Congress and 
the legislatures of various states were at 
work on new laws designed to curb and 
restrict the speculative activities of the 
grain exchanges. Congress, after much 
debate, enacted the Capper-Tincher law, 
and a number of states passed measures 
opening membership in the grain ex- 
changes to farmers’ co-operative asso- 
ciations and restricting transactions in 
grain futures. Some of the most sweep- 
ing legislative bills, such as certain of 
the Lantz measures in Illinois, failed to 
pass, but enough was done to make the 
grain trade cry out loudly that it was 
the innocent victim of persecution. 

So far, the mountain has brought forth 
a mouse, and a small mouse at that. The 
Capper-Tincher bill has, indeed, taxed 
certain forms of future transactions 
practically out of existence, and it seems 
probable that the constitutionality of 
these taxes will be permanently upheld. 
Grain dealers are compelled to make 
elaborate returns, under pain of spend- 
ing the rest of their. natural lives in 
prison, but it is not recorded that any 
one has as yet been sentenced. As a 
whole, the grain trade continues to op- 
erate very much as if the agitation of 
last winter and spring had never taken 
place. 

This is not because the grain farmers 
are any better off now than they were a 
year ago; as a matter of fact their posi- 
tion has grown steadily worse. On De- 
cember 1 the average price of corn per 
bushel on the farm was forty-two and a 
half cents, compared with sixty-nine cents 
in December of 1913. The price of oats 
was down to thirty and a half cents a 
bushel, compared with thirty-nine cents 
eight years ago. Barley was worth forty- 
two cents on the farm, whereas at the end 
of 1913 it was valued at nearly fifty-four 
cents. Wheat, on the other hand, still 
remained above its pre-war value, the 
average farm price on December 1 being 
ninety-two and seven tenths cents, com- 
pared with approximately eighty cents in 
1913. During the year 1921 the drop in 
farm values was thirty-six per cent for 
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wheat, thirty-seven for corn, thirty-six 
for oats, forty for barley, forty-five for 
rye and thirty-seven for buckwheat. 

The reason why the sudden effort to 
reconstruct the entire grain marketing 
system has proved so nearly ineffectual 
is that the farmers’ financial troubles had 
very little relation to the established 
methods of marketing their products. 
When it came to the point of actually 
putting into effect the proposed drastic 
changes, the representatives of the grain 
growers realized that they were in danger 
of destroying the only channels through 
which the farmers could reach the con- 
sumers at all. They saw that the first 
essential was to maintain some sort of 
a steady market for grain, and that any 
scheme which imperiled this market, how- 
ever bright its potential advantages 
might seem, would immediately ruin its 
own chances of success. 

The difficulties under which the grain 
growers have been laboring have resulted 
from many causes. High overhead costs, 
due to abnormal and often unreasonable 
spending during the years of easy prof- 
its, have accounted for much. Farm 
labor, which in 1913 represented an av- 
erage daily cost, per man, without board, 
of one dollar and ninety-four cents, was 
two dollars and eighty cents in 1921, 
and in 1920 it had reached the preposter- 
ous average of four dollars and thirty- 
six cents. Freight rates were in many 
cases so high as absolutely to prevent 
the shipment of grain from the farm to 
a terminal market. Taxes in 1921 were 
frequently more than double what they 
had been before the war. 

In many instances the most disastrous 
feature of all has been the inflation of 
land values. As wheat went up, acre 
upon acre of farm land was appraised 
anew on the basis of the current value 
of its crops, and many actual transfers 
were recorded at or near the high point. 
A farmer who bought land in 1918 or 
1919 at a price based on an annual pro- 
duction of fifteen bushels of wheat at 
two dollars and a half cannot pay the in- 
terest on the purchase price by selling 
his wheat at ninety-three cents. 

On the other side of the ledger stands 
only the market price of the grain itself. 
Neither the producers nor the grain deal- 
ers can permanently influence this price; 
it is determined solely by the relation 
between supply and demand. From the 
standpoint of the farmer, the worst thing 
that can happen is a failure to keep 
constantly open the channel from the 
farm to the consumer. If he is not in a 
position to take full advantage of what- 
ever demand there is, his supply of grain 
is useless to him. The realization of this 
danger has done more than all the argu- 
ments advanced by the grain trade to 
prevent the destructive activities of last 
winter and spring from having any great 
effect. 

Leaders among the farmers will doubt- 
less always cherish the idea of a mar- 
keting system controlled and operated by 
the farmers themselves. Periodically it 
will assume concrete form, as it did last 
year, and there will be much and vocif- 
erous alarm in the grain trade. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the recent les- 
son will not be soon forgotten. However 
much agitation there may be, and how- 
ever drastic the proposed legislation may 
appear,~the farmers and their leaders 
know that their first and greatest need 
is to keep always open and unobstructed 
the channel whereby grain reaches its 
market, and they can be counted on not 
to block this channel. 
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Both cash and May wheat were strong- 
er during the week ended Jan. 24, and 
the flour market showed the effects there- 
of both in higher prices and in a ma- 
terial increase in the volume of busi- 
ness. The gain in wheat would have a 

deal more influence on flour buy- 
ing if it extended to the July option, 
which it has conspicuously failed to do. 
Thus May wheat in Chicago at the close 
on Jan. 24 was $1.15%4, or a little better 
than 314c over the close of seven days 
earlier, and during the day’s trading it 
had gone as high as $1.174%,; July, on 
the other hand, closed at a trifle under 
$1.02, a gain for the week of only 114c. 

Why this should be the case is any- 
thing but clear, for the reports of next 
season’s winter wheat crop are by no 
means enthusiastic, and the same is true 
in general of winter-sown crops abroad. 
However, as long as the July option re- 
mains close to $1, there is not going to 
be any large amount of anticipatory 
flour buying, with such a spread as now 
exists. 

Cash wheat runs quite steadily about 
8c above May. In Minneapolis, on Jan. 
24, No. 2 northern sold for $1.283%,@ 
1.3234, or 6@10c over May. In St. Louis 
No. 2 red was quoted at $1.18@1.25, or 
5@12c over May, while in Kansas City 
No. 2 hard sold for $1.12@1.22, or 5@15c 
above the option. 

Canada continues just enough below 
the United States in wheat prices to be 
able to compete very effectively abroad, 
and to some extent even in the domestic 
market. On Jan. 24 May wheat in Win- 
nipeg closed at $1.13, or approximately 
10c below Minneapolis. It is significant 
that in November and December Can- 
ada’s flour exports were 1,608,462 bbls, 
or considerably more than in any two 
consecutive months preceding since the 
latter part of-1919. In those same two 
months the flour exports from the Unit- 
ed States, amounting to 2,260,000 bbls, 
were smaller than for any previous con- 
secutive two months in 1921. 

While the domestic demand for flour 
has been by no means vigorous, there 
has been enough of it reported to indi- 
cate a material improvement over condi- 
tions during November and December, 
and the output of the mills on most sec- 
tions has shown a corresponding increase. 
The feed market has been inactive, but 
firm. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Oh, TE geea vee $7.70 $6.85 $6.45 
ee 7.40 6.60 6.35 
. I ereerere 7.30 6.50 6.20 
GOR, © scoscsave 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Serre 7.85 7,00° 6.50 
ae Ae 7.85 7.00 6.60 
ok Se: 8.60 7.45 6.95 
at Sree 8.70 7.55 7.05 
ON” err 9.40 7.50 7.00 
.. £ eee 9.15 7.90 7.35 
Sw, bases oo 10.05 9.05 8.60 
i ek eae 8.45 7.90 7.30 
ere 8.85 8.30 8.30 
SG © aceeeve 9.60 9.35 9.55 
PU B vssvsscss 9.50 9.20 9.76 
GOR, B ceorccvece 10.15 9.80 10.10 


The following table gives an approxi- 
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mate average for ‘quotations on first 
clears in eastern western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
$4.65 $4.60 $4.65 
4.50 4.50 4.55 
4.55 4.50 4.55 
4.75 4.75 4.65 
4.80 4.70 4.80 
5.25 6.20 6.10 
6.05 6.85 5.50 
6.20 5.90 5.55 
6.70 6.00 6.45 
6.75 6.20 5.65 
7.05 7.00 6.35 
6.00 5.90 5.70 
6.00 5.90 6.30 
6.80 6.95 7.25 
6.85 7.00 7.20 
7.30 7.35 7.35 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Jan. 24 
was $27.95 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity a 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 


wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 
Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Jam. W581 .ncceee 47 54 41 
Jan, 8-14 ......+. 42 54 38 
TOM, UT wccccseee 33 47 36 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 62 37 
February average. 45 52 39 


January average.. 44 50 35 


CANADIAN MARKING RULE 


Regulation Regarding Name of Country of 
Origin for Imported Goods Is Re- 
ported Suspended 


According to a telegram under date of 
Jan. 23 from the general freight agent at 
Chicago of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 
tem, the Canadian regulations compelling 
the marking of imported merchandise 
with the name of the country of origin 
have been suspended until the close of 
the next session of Parliament. 





These regulations have recently occa-: 


sioned much confusion among United 
States exporters to Canada, particularly 
as brands and trademarks frequently do 
not bear the words “United States” and, 
consequently, ds shipped into Canada 
under established brands have in many 
cases failed to comply with the require- 
ments which have now been suspended. 





PROPOSE ROUTE TO TEXAS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—One of the 
proposals to be made by St. Louis ship- 
pers at the conference in New Orleans 
next week with the United States Ship- 
ping Board is that the board establish 
regular steamship service between New 
Orleans and Texas ports to co-operate 
with the Mississippi River barge line. 
This all-water service is desired by St. 


Louis shippers to enable them to get into 
the Gulf coast district of Texas at rates 
permitting of competition with other cen- 
ters, which now enjoy an advantage over 
the St. Louis district because of water 


facilities. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





RECEIVER FOR GROCERY FIRM 
Cotumsus, Onto, Jan. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—John J. Summers, attorney, 
has been appointed receiver for George 
Boob & Sons Co., wholesale grocers and 
jobbers, of Columbus. 
Harry B. Appte. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 25.) 

New Yorx.—Flour quiet, with prices 
advanced about 20c over last week. 

PuiLapELPpHiA.—Flour market quiet, 
but prices firmly maintained. Millfeed 
in small supply, and steady but quiet. 

Nasuvitte.—Flour shows firm tone, in 
sympathy with wheat. Demand con- 
tinues to hold up satisfactorily. Mill- 
feed in fair demand and steady. 

Cotumsus.—Week starts with trade 
apparently not interested in flour buy- 
ing. Some inquiry, but for the most 
part buyers seem to lack confidence in 
present prices. Feed dull. 

Battrmore.—F lour steady at last quo- 
tations, with trading confined to scat- 
tering cars of different grades at in- 
side range of prices to fill urgent needs. 
Feed unchanged and quiet. 

Cuicaco.—Mills report better demand, 
especially from small bakers. Business 
comparatively dull for jobbers. One 
mill doing some export. Prices steady. 
Demand for millfeed not so urgent. 

Mitwavuket.—Flour trade is slightly 
more active, but volume absent. Prices 
firm to 10c bbl higher. Rye flour quiet; 
fair consumptive demand; prices firm. 
Millfeed easier and lower. Bran off $1, 
and middlings $1@2. Moderate mixed 
car business passing. 

Sr. Louis.—Flour inquiry continues 
‘more active than during the latter part 
of last year. Heavy demand for clears, 
with sellers asking higher prices. Do- 
mestic demand for higher grade flours 
more favorable. Millfeed steady, with 
slight change in prices. 

Boston.—Demand for flour is ex- 
tremely dull, with no material change in 
prices openly quoted. Considerable 
pressure to sell by spring and hard win- 
ter wheat millers at 25c or more under 
quotations. Buyers only meeting press- 
ing demands. Millfeed dull and steady 
on wheat feeds, with other feeds a shade 
lower. Corn meal and oatmeal un- 


changed. 


Kansas Crry.—Freer shipping instruc- 
tions on old orders denote some anxiety 
on part of buyers, but generally the mar- 
kets are slow to take on any more stock 
than immediate needs require. Little 
interest manifested in new business so 
far this week, except for clear grades. 
Export demand for standard patents 
continues sluggish. Light sales of mill- 
feed for quick shipment at close mar- 
gins. Supplies adequate. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Jan, 22 Jan. 24 


Jan, 21 Jan.14 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...275,885 224,125 257,685 288,505 
St. Paul 9,495 8,290 10,695 13,940 
Duluth-Superior 11,475 14,895 16,040 18,495 








Milwaukee ..... 1,500 6,335 4,465 12,835 

Petals ..ccces 298,355 253,645 288,885 333,775 
Outside mills*..134,550 ...... 122,085 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.432,905 ...... 410,970 ...... 
Bt. LOUIS .ccse. 27,500 28,500 28,400 27,800 
St. Louist ..... 34,400 34,200 37,200 58,400 
CS ae 154,915 150,435 98,755 112,125 


Rochester ..... 7,300 7,100 

Chicago ....... 17,000 14,000 20,750 22,000 

Kansas City.... 70,200 64,000 67,000 77,000 

Kansas Cityt...253,160 260,235 228,345 384,015 
14,505 


7,400 10,400 


Omaha ........ 505 14,980 8,300 23,980 
Toledo ........ 18,600 17,300 21,600 23,500 
Toledof ....... 57,745 60,440 66,745 42,140 
Indianapolis ... 8,390 9,035 5,955 17,900 
Nashville** .... 93,680 89,645 84,320 160,705 
Portland, Oreg. 31,785 36,515 27,060 24,535 
Seattle ........ 31,090 22,915 25,655 45,525 
Tacoma ....... 41,350 38,555 18,935 44,375 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Jan, 22 Jan. 24 





Jan. 21 Jan. 14 192 1920 

Minneapolis ...... 51 41 47 61 
TM OTS 41 35 45 59 
Duluth-Superior .. 30 40 43 50 
Outside mills* .... 43 44 39 47 
Average spring.. 47 42 44 51 
Milwaukee ........ 5 23 19 53 
BE, ES cccccccse 54 57 56 55 
ae 44 44 48 76 
TOUEEORG cc ccccccese 93 90 59 67 
Rochester ........ 39 38 40 56 
| re 41 35 72 82 
Kansas City ...... 66 60 64 76 
Kansas City? ..... 52 53 61 88 
Omaha .........+. 8 77 34 99 
ED. -w65.005 8ean< 36 45 49 
Toledof ...... 38 38 56 
Indianapolis ... 40 26 79 
Nashville** 43 45 81 
Portland, Oregon... 55 62 56 57 
BORCEIS ccccccesece 59 43 49 86 
TROOMES oc cecicvee 73 68 33 77 
Totals ...scecccer 49 48 45 66 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. ~ 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FARMERS’ MARKETING PLAN 


Satrna, Kansas, Jan. 21.—Policy hold- 
ers of the Farmers’ Union Jobbing As- 
sociation have accepted recommenda- 
tions of the board of directors to co- 
ordinate with the National Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association. Both organizations are 
holding, a convention here this week. The 
wheat growers of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Texas and Oklahoma, affected by the 
agreement, number at least 6,000 men, 
who have under their control now 20,- 
000,000 bus wheat. The marketing plan 
of the organization is for pooling of 
the wheat, which is handled through the 
Farmers’ Union elevators, and sold di- 
rect to the consumer. Members are re- 
quired to sign five-year contracts. Farm- 
ers of the state are well represented 
at the meetings, and much interest is 
being shown. 














Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 24. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 





jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ............s005% Scetesne $6.90@ 7.50 $7.40@ 7.90 $.....@..... $6.80@ 7.25 $7.95@ 8.95 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.50@ 8.00 $8.35@ 8.75 $7.35@ 7.70 $7.25@ 8.00 
Spring standard patent .........s.eeeeeees ° 6.60@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.40 a Se 6.40@ 6.80 6.95@ 7.45 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.25 8.35 7.00@ 7.25 ae 
Spring first clear ....... 4.25@ 4.90 4.10@ 4.25 ae Se 4.15@ 4.65 4.70@ 5.20 ee eee 5.00@ 5.50 5.75 © 000 6 cccce oe 
Hard winter short patent ... 6.10@ 6.50 6.75@ 6.90 6.10@ 6.30 é cetsteaces 7.00@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 7.65 er ee 6.50@ 7.00 
Hard winter straight ....... es 5.80@ 6.25 5.85@ 6.20 5.60@ 5.80 6.45@ 6.95 6.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 Mees 6.60@ 6.90 ae ee 
ee STE eee 4.25@ 4.75 3.75@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.50 4.70@ 5.20 es aes ee Jerre Saka ee _ oe 
Soft winter short patent 6.00@ 6.30 * - 6.00@ 6.25 rr, eee 6.25@ 6.50 nssoe te eenus 7.60 re Pere 7.75@ 8.25 
oe he, 2 reer 5.75@ 6.10 — 5.50@ 5.75 5.65@ 5.85 *5.00@ 5.25 *5.25@ 5.85 6.50 5.50@ 6.20 6.10@ 6.50 
SOL WERRGP GHGE GIGAR ooo. ok. ccesceccceccss 4.50@ 4.80 ee 4.00@ 4.40 ee errs) eter 6000 OP co ccce 5.75 ccs wet ese 4.50@ 5.00 
CO ts SE ois avn sss veh eon coenessetes 4.70@ 4.80 +, LT ey oo @. 5.25@ 5.75 5.10@ 5.50 ey eee 5.50 6 cose encse ---@. 
Rye flour, standard ............++..: peevees 4.30@ 4.50 eee btace§ lovues @. » oP wee 4.25@ 4.65 0000 gO occee bavié-c nse skse oo@.. 

FEED— 

OE aid ae hccssceeeeeve ovesetecs<s 24.00 @ 25.00 20.00@ 21.00 Set, eee Te Dieses Pee 28.50@29.00 30.00@32.60  30.00@31.00 .. -@29.50 (hocthle tote 
SE EN OOD ns co 0's Fs sso saws 62 vs 62 00 24.00 @25.00 pes oWPeases 20.50@21.00 24.50@24.75 ae es Per, Pee ee eee + eee + @31.50 ates DEM abeet: atesthtioes « 
WE STII oo 8 oe bisecirwece cect cataevce’ 24.00 @ 25.50 6.9000 Me cess 0 one eG caves 25.00 @ 25.50 — 31.00@32.00  31.00@ 32.00 «++» @32.00 se. 5evces 26.00 @ 28.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ 24.00 @ 25.50 19.00@20.00 20.50@21.00..... an Pe 28.50@29.00 29.00@30.00  30.00@31.50 --@28.50 28.00@30.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 27.00 @ 28.00 24.00@26.00 22.00@23.00 25.75@26.75 --@... 32.00@33.00 31.00@32.00  35.00@36.00 - -@31.00 err, Frere 
WG EE Seaplane sak > oboe hhaes scr ces 4 31.00 @32.00 28.00@29.00 ee eer ye haven er Tee 37.00@38.00  35.00@ 36.00 eee @36.50.. .....@35.00 eer rrr 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Dee $6.50@6.75 (49's) $5.80@6.20 (49's) $5.10 @5.30 (49's) $7.00@7.50 $7.50 @8.00 $6.60 @7.35 
San Francisco... ....@7.75 ene e@ ee 5.80 @6.00 eee» @7.20 « @8.30 eee « @7.65 


*Includes near-by straights. +Nashville 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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1921 FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


Flour and grain exports from the United States by months in 1921, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce (000’s omitted): 


Jan. 
WIOUP, OBIS ... os cccccccescrcscccece 1,280 
Wheat, DUS ....sccccccccccessecere 21,346 
Barley, BUG ....ccccccessssensccece 2,991 
COFM, DUB 2... cceescereccreereeeeese 5,436 
GGUS, BUS ccccsccesscccseesccccece 204 
RVG, DUB 2. ccccccccccscceseccecces 5,423 

July 
Flour, DDIG .... cece cccscceceseccees 1,238 
Wheat, DUS ....cccrccccvcesecsores 24,842 
Barley, DUS ...-ccccsccccccsceccess 2,108 
COPM, DUB ...cccccccccccvescssccees 14,973 
OBtR, BUS cccccccvecteccoccccccccce 263 
Rye, BUS 2. cccccccccccccsccccsceses 931 


Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years: 


Fiour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus 
16,800,455 279,948,601 129,054,505 
19,863,952 218,280,281 17,761,420 
26,449,681 148,086,470 11,192,658 


18,926,117 106,196,818 62,170,000 


+ 12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 

1 99,608,968 46,287,000 
10,622,000 61,656,000 30,980,000 
11,258,000 82,669,000 61,573,000 
8,870,000 24,267,000 42,693,000 
9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 
13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 
16,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 
14,824,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 
11,344,000 20,789,000 111,266,000 
11,543,000 18,015,000 46,499,000 
19,655,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 
+ 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 
- 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 
+ 18,600,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 
+ 18,600,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 
16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 
13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 


*Eleven months, 





14,379,000 164,049,686 63,648,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 
15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,166,000 26,629,000 
$5,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 


30,374,000 


26,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 
28,822,000 


25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 
32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 
41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 eveces seeee 
49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000 
52,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 


Feb. March April May June 
1,024 1,370 1,591 1,265 1,546 
18,469 14,599 17,641 26,932 25,235 
1,324 1,567 631 458 1,372 
8,144 13,373 10,426 8,535 11,835 
165 99 100 161 228 
3,767 1,761 2,114 1,984 2,439 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1,873 1,802 1,557 1,246 1,014 
58,537 30,842 18,362 13,846 10,451 
4,602 5,357 2,082 2,611 830 
13,652 18,600 9,217 4,622 10,243 
1,049 224 520 132 98 
3,080 8,713 1,970 681 1,969 
Corn Mill- 


flourand feed, 


Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbis tons 


8,224,145 29,811,721 25,834,000 741,531 *14,849 


12,877,874 67,070,490 17,854,227 *720,999 *10,180 
665,294,536 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 12,850 
21,706,700 111,177,108 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 2°,906 


422,000 49,703 
490,000 37,836 
348,000 60,099 
409,000 148,893 
417,000 136,108 
490,000 107,982 
345,000 49,605 
477,000 63,597 
359,000 78,019 
831,000 106,000 
685,000 97,000 
481,000 69,000 
349,000 21,000 
683,000 28,000 
256,000 560,000 


ee ee 


6,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 
474,000 8,195,000 
2,126,000 6,000 3,555,000 
1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 
1,272,000 868,000 4,589,000 
1,206,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 
1,746,000 1,342,000 6,444,000 


470,000 13,769,000 
1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 
1,496,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 
6,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 








WORLD SUGAR SITUATION 


Abnormal Visible Supply in Western Hemi- 
sphere—Probable Reduction in 
1922 Output Large 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 21.—The fol- 
lowing résumé of the world sugar situa- 
tion has been prepared by the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

There is an abnormal “visible” world 





surplus of sugar, amounting to about 


1,200,000 tons, all congested in the west- 
ern hemisphere. 

The “invisible” stock—that is, sugar in 
the hands of as trades, whole- 
sale and retail—is far below normal. The 
amount of subnormality is variously esti- 
mated at from 300,000 to 400,000 tons, 
and is no doubt due to apprehension of 
further fall in prices. 

The probable world production for 
1922 is estimated to be less by from 400,- 
000 to 800,000 tons than the production 
for 1921. 

The consumption for 1922 is likely to 
be larger than in 1921, and with general 
economic recovery should exceed produc- 
tion and thus absorb some or all of the 
surplus. A 

he present price of $1.87 for raw 
sugar is the lowest level for 20 years, 
and is 10 per cent below the cost of pro- 
duction of both domestic and Cuban 
sugar. 

is low price of sugar has resulted 
not only from the fear of the large 
visible surplus but also from the appre- 
hension of financial difficulties in the 
sugar market that have been current dur- 
ing the past few months. It has been 
assumed that in the falling market there 
might be forced realization of the loans 
made against existing surplus stocks of 
sugar; that there would be difficulty in 
financing the new Cuban crop; that the 
financial difficulties of the Cuban govern- 
ment itself might not be readily solved; 
that there might be bankruptcy among 
sugar eg oe. that the dissolution of 
the Cuban Sugar Commission on Jan. 1 
might result in considerable liquidation 
of sugar. 

The Cuban Sugar Commission was dis- 
solved on Jan. 1, and it is now demon- 
strated that no appreciable forced liqui- 
dation is likely to take place. The banks 
generally have been well covered down to 
the low prices of sugar, and there is no 
likelih of forced realization. There 
appears to be sufficient money for financ- 
ing the new crop wherever it can be 
produced on a reasonable basis of cost, 
and the Cuban government seems to be 
in a fair way to solve its financial diffi- 
culties. 

The market is now entirely uninflu- 
enced by any artificial control, and the 


present low price level manifestly can- 
not long continue without restricting the 
production of sugar below the world’s 
demands and again creating high prices. 
Joun Marrinan. 





DOCKAGE IN SPRING WHEAT 


Alarming Increase Shown in Report of De- 
partment of Agriculture—5,600,000 
Bus in the 1921 Crop 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 21.—Dockage 
in spring wheat shows an alarming in- 
crease, the Department of Agriculture 
reports. According to estimates based 
upon investigations in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas there is 1 bu of dockage in 
every 20 bus wheat grown in the United 
States, most of which is weed seeds. 

Records of grain inspection in Min- 
nesota, the department says, show that 
for the past 18 years the percentage of 
dockage in wheat arriving at the terminal 
markets of that-state has gradually in- 
creased. The average dockage for 1903 
was 2.2 per cent; for the six year period 
ending 1914 it was 2.9 per cent; for the 
six year period ending 1920, 4 per cent. 
The portion of the 1920 crop alone mar- 
keted up to Jan. 1, 1921, showed an 
average dockage of 5.1 per cent. 

This means, the department states, that 
the 1921 crop of spring wheat in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas alone contained 
more than 5,600,000 bus of dockage. As- 
suming that the 5.1 per cent dockage is 
representative of the condition of the 
entire crop, it means that about 10,000,- 
000 bus of 60 lbs each of dockage were 
grown and threshed in the United States 
last year. Fully 90 per cent of this 
Coctengp could have been removed by the 
use of an ordinary farm fanning mill, 
it adds. 

The Department of Agriculture is per- 
fecting a grain recleaner attachment for 
threshing machines. Preliminary tests of 
the recleaner indicate its practicability, 
the department reports. 

Joun Manrriman. 








ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., Jan. 21.—Con- 
gress received from the White House 
this week the report of the joint com- 
mission representing the United States 
and Canada on the proposed St. Law- 
rence waterway project, by which it is 
proposed to construct a deep-sea chan- 
nel from the lakes to the Atlantic. In 
the Senate the report was referred to 
the foreign relations committee, of which 
Senator Lodge is chairman. In _ the 
House it went to the interstate com- 
merce committee, of which Co ssman 
Winslow, of Massachusetts, is chairman. 
This latter reference by Speaker Gillett 


was not accomplished without a contest. 
Those who have opposed the develo 
ment sought to have it referred to the 
rivers and harbors committee, headed 
by Congressman Dempsey, of New York, 
who is openly opposed to the project. 
Joun Manrrinan. 


APPROVES NITRATE OFFER 


Southern States Farm Bureau Conference 
Would Give Automobile Builder a Chance 
to Provide Cheap Fertilizer 


Nasuvittz, Tenn., Jan. 21.—The 
southern group members of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, in confer- 
ence W geen at Florence, Ala., ap- 
proved Henry Ford’s offer to lease and 
operate the nitrate and power plant built 
by the government at Muscle Shoals. 
, Mn Silver, Washington member of the 
bureau, declared that the government 
had lost $1,500,000 during the past six 
months, because of failure to accept Mr. 
Ford’s proposal. 

In the offer of Mr. Ford, Mr. Silver 
said farmers saw the first real oppor- 
tunity to secure high grade plant foods 
that the scientists ha oo apes f told 
them were possible, and such plant foods 
as were admitted on expert testimony to 
save them at least one half of the present 
cost of fertilizer. He declared that the 
farmers were willing to take Mr. Ford’s 
statement that he could make them the 
cheap high grade fertilizer that they 
needed on a 100 per cent basis, and be- 
lieved he would keep his promise. Mr. 
Silver said a great chemical combine was 
working against the Ford proposal. 

Many of the agricultural states of the 
Union were represented at the confer- 
ence, delegates being present from the 
corn, wheat and cotton sections. 

Mr. Ford had been expected to ad- 
dress the conference, but wired that he 
would be unable to come, which caused 
much disappointment. Study of the 
great Muscle Shoals works, with refer- 
ence to their relations to American agri- 
culture, will be continued. The bureau 
at its recent Atlanta convention indorsed 
Mr. Ford’s proposals. 

Co-operative marketing of major 
crops, community marketing of local 
products, development of live stock and 
dairy industry in the South were promi- 
nent features of the programme. Trans- 
portation problems and state and na- 
tional legislation concerning agriculture 
were also considered. 

At the banquet held last night a tele- 
gram was received from Henry Ford, 
stating that he expected speedy action 
by Congress on his proposal to lease and 
operate Muscle Shoals, and was prepared 
to “formulate: a definite plan for the 
great fertilizer question of the. future.” 

A number of the delegates will go to 
Washington to attend the national agri- 
cultural conference. Eighteen states 
were represented at the conference, in- 
cluding California and Colorado. 


Joun Lerrer. 











MISSOURI FARM FEDERATION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—The first step 
toward a statewide federation of all 
farmers’ associations in Missouri was 
taken this week at a meeting called by 
C. O. Raine, president of the Missouri 
State Grange. Representatives of 15 
state farmers’ associations, including the 
grange, the Missouri Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, the Farmers’ Union and the Mis- 
souri Farm Bureau Federation, attend- 
ed the conference, which was held at 
Columbia. W. G. Martin, Jr. 





MILWAUKEE EMPLOYERS’ COUNCIL 
Mitwavker, Wis., Jan. 21.—Thirty- 
one industrial groups, including flour 
milling concerns, wholesale bakeries, bis- 
cuit and confectionery manufacturers, 
barrel and box manufacturers, and oth- 
ers, are now embraced by the member- 
ship of the Milwaukee Employers’ Coun- 
cil, according to reports presented to 
the first annual meeting held Jan. 17. 
The council was formed in the fall of 
1920, but did not begin to function until 
the early part of 1921. One of its prin- 
cipal purposes is maintenance of the 
“open shop.” The secretary and man- 
ager is Joseph McC. Bell, formerly ex- 
ecutive secretary of the national whole- 
sale bakers’ organization. 
‘s E, Meyer. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT YIELD 


Unofficial Estimates Reported to United 
States Department of Commerce Place 
Crop at 207,413,067 Bus 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 21.—Unof- 
ficial estimates of the 1921-22 wheat 
crop of Argentina received by the De- 
partment of Commerce give the acreage 
as 15,549,220 and the probable yield as 
207,413,067 bus. The estimate of the 
acreage is somewhat higher than the of- 
ficial figures, the data being obtained 
largely from commercial sources. The 
harvest is later than usual, according to 
Department of Commerce reports, but 
the quality is said to be excellent. The 
oats crop is poor. Corn acreage is great- 
er than last year, and the harvest pros- 


pects very good. 





JoHN Marrinan. 





DETROIT BREAD PRICE INQUIRY 

Torepvo, Outo, Jan. 21.—Prosecuting 
Attorney Voorhis has ordered an inves- 
tigation by the grand jury into bread 
prices in Detroit, Mich. Judge Arthur 
E. Gordon will conduct the investigation 
in justice court, and summon the leading 
bakers to appear before him. 

W. H. Wicern. 





INDIANA BREAD PRICE CUTS 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Jan. 21.—South 
Bend and Greenfield are among the 
Hoosier cities that have reported reduc- 
tions in the price of bread in the last 
few days. In South Bend the wholesale 
rate is now 6c for 1-lb loaves and 81,c 
for 11,-lb loaves, the retail price to the 
consumer being 7c and 10c, respectively. 
The old retail prices were 8c and 12c. 
The retail price for 1-lb loaves in Green- 
field now is 5c at bakeries and groceries, 
a reduction of 1c in some cases and 2c in 
others. The bakers in that city also are 
putting out a 21-lb loaf, which is re- 
tailed for ldc. 

Epwarp H. Zigcner. 
GOVERNMENT FLOUR BUYING 

Cuicaco, Inu., Jan. 21—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, is asking for bids, to be made 
on March 3, for furnishing the following 
amounts of flour: hard wheat flour, 59,- 
976 lbs, delivery to Camp Bragg, N. C; 
200,018 lbs, Fort Sam Houston, Texas; 
52,038 lbs, Fort Clark, Spofford, Texas; 
re wheat flour, 59,976 lbs, Camp Bragg, 
aN. ° 

Quotations are to be submitted per 
unit of one pound, not per barrel or 
sack, and are to be made on basis of 
both f.o.b. destination and mill. Deliv- 
ery is to be made in single 98’s, cotton, 
and to be completed by March 15. 


V. P. WinuiaMs. 





WISCONSIN MILLERS TO MEET 

Cuicaco, Inu., Jan, 21.—The Wiscon- 
sin State Millers’ Association will hold 
its twentieth annual meeting at the Pfis- 
ter Hotel, Milwaukee, on Feb. 3. The 
morning session, which will convene at 
10 o’clock, will be devoted to the reading 
of reports and the election of officers. 

Among the speakers will be A. P. 
Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation, and W. H. Strowd, of the 
Wisconsin state agricultural department. 
The latter will explain the new feeding- 
stuffs law. 

The recent decrease in freight rates, 
which is said to particularly affect rye 
flour millers, will be one subject for con- 
sideration. Ward Fallgatter, of Wau- 
paca, is secretary of the association. 


A. S. Purves. 





OPPOSE DUTY ON POTASH 

Inpranapous, Inp., Jan. 21.—Grain 
growers in Indiana are opposing a pro- 
posed duty of 214c lb on German potash, 
contemplated in the tariff bill pending in 
Congress. Several representatives of 
farmers’ organizations have appeared be- 
fore the Senate finance committee, which 
is considering the measure, and numer- 
ous letters have been sent Hoosier con- 
gressmen on the subject. The grain 
growers assert the duty would increase 
the cost of fertilizer for wheat by 60 
per cent. This state has been using ap- 
proximately 241,000 tons of fertilizer an- 
nually, 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
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BIDS FOR MASS MEETING 





Kansas City Asks Privilege of Entertaining 
This Year’s Convention of the Millers’ 
National Federation 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—At the annual meeting of 
the Kansas City Millers’ Club, Saturday 
night, it was voted to extend an invita- 
tion to the Millers’ National Federation 
to hold this year’s mass convention in 
Kansas City, and the following address 
was ordered sent: 

“To the Officers, Directors and Members 
of the Millers’ National Federation: 
“At a meeting of the Kansas City 

Millers’ Club, Saturday, Jan. 21, the fol- 

lowing address was unanimously adopted: 

“In view of the fact that the millers 
of this district and their associates of 
the southwestern milling field have not 
for nine years had the opportunity to 
welcome the trade body as their guests 
at a mass convention of the Millers’ 
National Federation, we, the members of 
this club, representing the millers of this 
city and speaking, we are confident, the 
sentiment of members of the industry in 
this entire territory, extend a cordial in- 
vitation to the Federation to select Kan- 
sas City as the place for holding this 
year’s mass convention. 

“Further, in consideration of the fact 
that experience has shown a date later 
than early June prevents the attendance 
of a great number of winter wheat mill- 
ers who are kept at home by the early 
wheat movement, we suggest mass con- 
vention dates within the first week of 
June, approximately May 31 and June 
1 and 2, 

“You are aware that the Association 
of Operative Millers has decided to hold 
its annual convention in Kansas City this 
year in the days from June 5 to 10, and 
that the Federated Flour Clubs have also 
selected Kansas City as their meeting 
place, indicating that, should the Fed- 
eration mass convention also be held 
here, their convention dates would be 
fixed for days contiguous to those chosen 
by the Federation. 

“May we suggest that this offers an 
opportunity for bringing all the annual 
trade meetings to one city and of fixing 
their meeting dates so that members of 
the trade who desire may conveniently 
attend such of the conventions as chiefly 
interest them. 

“In extending to you this invitation 
to meet in this city, we promise you every 
facility for business sessions and sup- 
plementary entertainment features, a 
cordial welcome and the best that we 
have to offer in hospitality and good 
fellowship. 

“Tre Kansas Crry Mriiers’ Crus, 
“Tueopore F, Ismert, 
“President. 
“Rosert E. STer.ine, 
“Secretary. 
“Heartily seconded by 
“Tue Sournwestern Miiters’ Leacvue, 
“L, E. Moses, 
“President. 
“C. V. Toprrne, 
Secretary.” 

Millers here are very eager to have 
Kansas City chosen for this year’s con- 
vention, and are asking the directors of 
the Federation to consider the matter at 
once so that ample time will be available 
to make plans for and widely advertise 
the meeting. 

R. E. Srerure. 





BARGE LINE SHOWS PROFIT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—Despite se- 
vere reverses to the federal barge line, 
operating on the Mississippi River, due 
to the industrial depression and the dock 
strike at New Orleans, the period from 
April 1 to Dec. 31, 1921, shows a net 
profit of $14,200.30 after payment of all 
operating expenses and the setting aside 
of $306,928.78 for depreciation. 

Figures on the operation of the line 
show that the dock strike at New Or- 
leans was the heaviest blow to the barge 
service during the year, and because of 
this it seems improbable that the line 
will show a net profit for the calendar 
year, although it is hoped that there will 
be one for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1922. During the strike, according to 
officials of the line, 25 barges were held 
up in New Orleans an average of 10 to 
14 days each. 

Tonnage offered for down-river traf- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


fic in November and December exceeded 
the capacity of the line, and there has of 
late been an improvement in the up-river 
freight movement. Theodore Brent, fed- 
eral manager of the line, is much en- 
couraged at the outlook for the present 
year, and has promised further economies 
in the operation of the barges by the re- 
ceipt of additional equipment. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


DEATH OF EDWIN J. WHITE 


One of the Founders of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. Succumbs to a Brief Tllness 
at His Home in Pennsylvania 
Edwin J. White, who died Jan. 14, of 


uremic poisoning at his home in Wayne, 
Pa., was one of the founders of the 











daughter, Mrs. B. B. Earley, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., and a son, E. Donald White, 
of Minneapolis. 


TO MEET AT KANSAS CITY 


Association of Operative Millers Votes to 
Hold Annual Convention in Kansas 
City June 5 to 10 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 21.—At the 
office of the secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers it was an- 
nounced this week that, as a result of a 
vote of the members of the organization, 
the twenty-seventh annual convention 
will be held in Kansas City June 5-10. 
Of the total vote cast 98 members fa- 
vored Kansas City as a meeting place; 
other cities receiving votes were: Chica- 








The Late Edwin J. White 


Russell-Miller .Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Mr. White had been ill only two weeks. 
He was born at Stillman Valley, IIL, 
April 18, 1852. In 1883 he moved to 
North Dakota, where he owned and op- 
erated a farm near Valley City. In 1885 
he became interested with the Russell & 
Miller Milling Co., assuming the manage- 
ment of its mill at Jamestown, N. D. 
. Mr. White went to Chicago in 1890 to 
engage in the real estate business, but 
some time afterwards entered the flour 
business there. In 1902 he again asso- 
ciated himself with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and was manager of the 
company’s mill at Grand Forks from 
1904 to 1906, when he moved to Phila- 
delphia to take over the management of 
the Millbourne Mills. Shortly thereafter 
he became manager of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.’s Philadelphia office, remain- 
ing in charge of its business there and 
in surrounding trade territory until he 
became ill on Dec. 31, last. The remains 
were taken to Rockford, IIl., interment 
to take place later at his birthplace, 
Stillman Valley. 

Surviving Mr. White are his widow, a 


go, 64; St. Louis, 49; Minneapolis, 46. 
Forty cities received one or more votes. 
The executive committee previously 
had decided in favor of Chicago for this 
year’s convention, but the ballot showing 
such decided favor for Kansas City 
caused the executive committee to re- 
consider its decision and this city has 
now been officially designated as the con- 
vention city for 1922. M. F. Dillon, 
secretary, and his associates are already 
at work on the programme and plan, if 
possible, to make the meeting here a sig- 
nal one in the history of the organiza- 
tion. R. E. Sreruine. 





ST. LOUIS MILL WAGES CUT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 24.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A general wage reduction is 
being put into effect by flour mills in 
St. Louis and surrounding trade terri- 
tory. The reductions include second 
millers and all workers under them. The 
cut runs from $3 to $3.90 per week, sec- 
ond millers being reduced $3 and truck- 
ers and other laborers $3.90. This brings 
the minimum wage paid in local mills to 
approximately 33c per hour. 

W. G. Martin, JR. 
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GULF EXPORT TROUBLES 


Much Grain Shipped to Gulf Ports Damaged 
by Heat in Excess of Amount Permit- 
ted Under Federal Standards 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—Considerable 
trouble has been experienced during the 
past month or six weeks by grain firms 
doing an export business through the 
Gulf ports on account of a large part 
of the grain shipped to those points con- 
taining heat damage in excess of the 
amount permitted under the federal 
standards in No. 2 wheat, the grade gen- 
erally used in the export trade. 

According to the government stand- 
ards, only two tenths of 1 per cent heat 
damage is allowable in No. 2 wheat. 
Much of the wheat for export shipment 
coming into the Gulf ports, and particu- 
larly to Galveston, has shown heat dam- 
age in excess of this amount, this being 
particularly true of that shipped direct 
to the ports from places of primary 
origin. It is estimated that in Galveston 
alone nearly 1,000,000 bus wheat’ of this 
type is now accumulated, while to a 
lesser extent the same situation prevails 
in other Gulf ports. 

Partly because of the general market 
situation, foreign purchasers are refus- 
ing to accept, even at a discount, any 
wheat other than that meeting the re- 
quirements set forth in the original con- 
tracts. This situation has resulted in 
many exporters being forced to ship re- 
cently bought grain to the Gulf for ap- 
plication on January contracts, this grain 
generally being purchased subject to 
federal grades. 

Just what the outcome of this situation 
will be is yet unknown. Should the own- 
ers of this low grade wheat now held at 
the Gulf ports be able to dispose of sev- 
eral cargoes, even though it be necessary 
to class it as “junk” grain, material re- 
lief would be provided, both to the ex- 
porters themselves and also to the ele- 
vator facilities of the ports. Those fa- 
miliar with the affair see no other imme- 
diate relief than this. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


ISMERT COMPANY IN LONDON 











European Office to Be Established in Eng- 
land for Service to Foreign Trade— 
George E. Hincke in Charge 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 21.—Theodore 
F. Ismert this week announced the early 
establishment of a general European of- 
fice at London, with George E. Hincke, 
vice president of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., in charge. Mr. Hincke, whose 
home has been at Pinckneyville, III, 
where he has extensive interests, will 
establish his residence in London, but 
devote considerable time to periodical 
visits to both United Kingdom and con- 
tinental connections of the company. 
The European office will not undertake 
to engage in the actual sale of flour, but 
is being established merely as a trade 
convenience and for the information and 
service of customers and sales represen- 
tatives. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
company, plans to accompany Mr. 
Hincke abroad and spend several weeks 
visiting the trade and assisting in the 
establishment of the new office. They 
contemplate sailing early in February. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





CORN SUPPLANTS COTTON 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—Emphasizing 
an advance in the diversification of 
farming, corn has outstripped cotton 
and rice as the leading crop of Louisi- 
ana. Corn ranked third in the state in 
1919 and 1920. In 1921 the value of this 
crop in Louisiana was $22,764,000, that 
of the cotton crop $22,524,000 and that 
of rice $13,745,000. The 1921 corn crop 
in the state .is estimated at 35,022,000 
bus on 1,796,000 acres, representing an 

average yield of 19 bus per acre. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 








RATE HEARING ON FEB. 9 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 21.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will hear 
representatives of the grain, flour and 
agricultural products industries on pro- 
posed changes in the existing rate ie 
ules on Feb. 9, according to an amend- 
ment to the hearing schedule of Dec. 21, 

issued by the Commission today. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Condition of Plant Excellent in Central Mli- 
nois—Situation Materially Better 
s in Oklahoma and Texas 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 24.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The greater part of soft win- 
ter wheat belt in St. is territory is 
under a covering of snow, which pro- 
vides ample protection from the ex- 
tremely cold, weather now prevailing. 
Prospects are excellent. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—The general 
condition of the growing crop in the soft 
wheat belt of central Illinois is, from 
all indications, excellent. It obtained a 
good start last fall, and while moisture 
has not been abundant since that time, 
it has been sufficient to carry the wheat 
through the early stages of the winter. 
A heavy snow fell over that section of 
the state yesterday and last night, which 
will be of inestimable benefit to the 


crop. 

; a to S. D. Fessenden, United 
States agricultural statistician for IIli- 
nois, farmers of that state sowed 10,000 
more acres to rye last fall than they did 
the preceding year, the present acreage 
being estimated at 207,000 acres, with in- 
dications of a crop 95 per cent of nor- 
mal. The plant went into the winter 
with an excellent stand and a vigorous 
growth. 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Jan, 21.—The 
crop situation has been materially im- 
ee in Oklahoma and the Texas pan- 

andle. Not only did several of the 
counties of this territory receive as much 
as an inch of rainfall early in the month, 
but several received fractions of inches 
later, and during the week of Jan. 10 
many of them had moisture from snow. 
Generally speaking, the situation is en- 
couraging, particularly since wheat that 
was thought to be dead shows signs of 
reviving. 

A late report of the state board of 
agriculture, in an estimate of crops for 
1921, shows an acreage of 3,786,000 for 
wheat, with a production of 47,325,000 
bus, valued at $40,700,000. The corn 


acreage was 3,077,000, the production 
76,925,000 bus and the value $24,616,000. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 21.—Fort 


Worth, Texas, claims the @istinction of 
sending in the first green bug story this 
year. The aphis is reported working in 
the wheat in northern Texas. From 
northern Kansas comes the story of 
wire worm in the wheat. It is said to 
have been present in fields in western 
Kansas since last fall. 

Omana, Nes., Jan. 21.—From 8 to 20 
inches of snow fell in Nebraska, Tues- 
day and Wednesday. Reports from out 
in the state indicate that the precipita- 
tion extended from the Platte River to 
Dakota, and from the Missouri River to 
Scottsbluff and Pine Ridge. The mer- 
cury in many localities went below 
zero. Alliance reported 12 degrees be- 
low, Wednesday night. South of the 
Platte River a light snow fell Tuesday 
night and early Wednesday, and there 
was a decided fall in temperature from 
Holdrege, in the southwestern part of 
the state, to Falls City, in the extreme 
southeastern part. 

Continued unsatisfactory condition of 
winter wheat is indicated by the mid- 
month report of the federal Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates. Late seed- 
ed fields appear quite brown. Conditions 
over part of the state are quite similar 
to those of 1916-17, when the bulk of 
the crop was winter-killed. The condi- 
tion of rye is considered unfavorable. 


Saturna, Kansas, Jan. 21.—There was 
a light fall of snow this week, but it 
was accompanied by zero weather. Re- 
ports on the crop from the western part 
of the state are not very encouraging. 


Seatriz, Wasu., Jan. 21.—Midweek 
temperatures in the intermountain sec- 
tions, varying from 10 below zero to 40 
below in the higher altitudes, were the 
lowest for several years. Winter wheat, 
however, was protected by a good snow 
covering. 

To.epo, Onto, Jan. 21.—A blanket of 
snow, about three or four inches thick, 
now covers the wheat fields and affords 
ample protection against sudden changes 
in the weather. While it is not possible 
to say anything definite about the crops 
at this time of the year, the wheat went 
into the winter in good condition and 
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there has been no untoward circumstance 
as yet to impair it. 

In Ohio, Indiana and Michigan the av- 
erage condition given by the government 
report, 92.5, is regarded as a fair esti- 
mate. 

Miuwavxer, Wis., Jan. 21.—An_ in- 
crease of 54,000 acres in the area of land 
sown to winter grains in Wisconsin last 
fall is reported by Joseph A. Becker, 
director of the state crop reporting serv- 
ice of the state department of agricul- 
ture. The total of winter wheat and rye 


‘for 1922 is 481,000 acres, compared with 


427,000 in 1920 and 465,000 in 1919. The 
area planted to winter wheat is estimated 
at 104,000 acres, compared with 99,000 
last year and 101,000 two years ago. Rye 
acreage is 377,000, compared with 328,000 
in 1920 and 364,000 in 1919. Conditions 
for sowing were favorable last fall. Both 
wheat and rye have come through the 
winter in excellent condition, because of 
mild weather and ample snow. The con- 
dition of winter wheat on Jan. 1 is esti- 
mated at 95 per cent, compared with 94 
a year ago and a 10-year average of 95. 

Great Faris, Mont., Jan. 21.—Snow 
has covered the ground in Montana since 
the middle of December, and at present 
the fields carry a cover of 6 to 15 inches, 
hard packed. Farmers say there is more 
snow on the ground now than at any time 
in 15 years, and the interesting part of 
it to the farmer rests in the fact that it 
fell before the ground was frozen, and 
when melting starts the ground ought 
to become thoroughly soaked. Persons 
who have ventured into the fields to in- 
vestigate the situation say winter wheat 
is in excellent condition under the snow, 
and that the plant seems healthy and 
strong. The large acreage lying ready 
for seeding from summer fallow is an- 
other element of satisfaction for the 
grain growers. 

Ocvex, Utan, Jan. 21.—Utah and 
Idaho were swept by severe winter 
weather during the past week, though 
temperatures were somewhat higher to- 
day and predictions were made by the 
weather bureau that the cold snap was 
ending. The lowest temperature report- 
ed was 48 degrees below zero near 
Huntsville, Utah. This was not official, 
however. Temperatures in Ogden and 
Salt Lake were from 8 to 12 degrees be- 
low zero during the coldest hours. Little 
damage was done to winter wheat, which 
has a good cover of snow. 

Inpranapous, Inp., Jan. 21.—Snow fell 
in goodly quantities in most parts of In- 
diana the latter part of this week, pro- 
viding a beneficial covering for growing 
wheat and rye. Temperatures as low as 
12 degrees above zero prevailed Friday 
and Saturday, which might have had a 
damaging effect on the plants, had it not 
been for the protection of the snow. 
Until recently, temperatures have been 
above the seasonal normal. 

Cuicaco, Inu. Jan. 21.—The semi- 
monthly [Illinois crop report states: 
“Temperature has been normal or a little 
below, with practically no precipitation 
during the first half of the month. All 
necessary farm work has progressed with 
no interruption. Very little corn has 
been moving from the farms at present 
prices. The ice has all gone from the 
fields of wheat, and no damage to the 
crop appears to have been done. The 
condition of the plant appears to be good 
to excellent in all areas. Rye generally 
presents an excellent appearance.” 





DEATH OF E., F. SCHOENING 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 24.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Edward F. Schoening, presi- 
dent of the Columbia (Ill.) Star Mill- 
ing Co., and of the Schoening-Koenigs- 
mark Milling Co., Prairie Du Rocher, 
Ill., died Monday, Jan. 23, in a St. 
Louis hospital. Mr. Schoening, who was 
68 years old, had been engaged in the 
milling business for 50 
one of the best known millers of south- 
ern Illinois. He was prominent in the 
affairs of the Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Association. 

In addition to his milling activities, 
Mr. Schoening organized the First Na- 
tional Bank of Columbia, Ill., of which 
institution he was at one time president, 
and was one of the promoters of the 
East St. Louis, Columbia & Waterloo 
Interurban Railway. He was a mem- 
ber of the Missouri Athletic Association, 
and of the Masonic fraternity. Mr. 


years and was 


Schoening is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ss four sons and four 
daughters. The funeral will be held 
Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 25, at the 
St. Paul Evangelistic Church, Columbia, 
and interment will be in St. Paul Ceme- 


tery, that city. 
W. G. Martyn, Jr. 


RUSSIAN RELIEF WORK 


American Administration Discontinues Flour 
Purchasing for the Present—Several 
Steamers on Way with Supplies 


New York, N, Y., Jan. 21.—The 
American Relief Administration appar- 
ently has completed its flour purchases 
for the present, and its intention is now 
to buy no more until further requisitions 
are received from Russia. Purchases 
made by this organization this week, 
however, have had a very beneficial ef- 
fect, as they have removed a large quan- 
tity of clears which had been pressing 
upon the market for some time. 

The administration reported that on 
Wednesday, Jan. 18, it had purchased 
3,700 tons of corn grits. 

A rumor has been abroad, supposedly 
originating at Washington, that a con- 
siderable amount of the Soviet gold now 
coming to this country would be used for 
the purchase of wheat flour. Apparent- 
ly this is erroneous, since the relief ad- 
ministration headquarters in New York, 
through its publicity department, has 
stated that this gold would be used al- 
most entirely for the purchase of seed 
wheat. 

The organization reported the charter- 
ing and loading of 10 new steamships, 
and stated that five were now on the 
way, carrying supplies already pur- 
chased, which, besides corn grain, con- 
sist of corn grits and evaporated milk. 
The amount of seed wheat purchased 
on Tuesday, Jan. 17, amounted to 
3,120,000,000 bus, and included Manitoba 
No. 1 northern. 

The flour trade hoped that the prices 
at which clear flours are purchased would 
be made known, but it is stated authori- 
tatively that no such information will 
be given out on either flour or any other 
commodities. It is understood, however, 
that the prices for flour recently pur- 
chased were extremely low. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 











Friends Committee Still Active 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21—J. A. Cad- 
wallader, assistant secretary of: the 
American Friends Service Committee, is 
in St. Louis this week in behalf of re- 
lief work for the famine districts of 
Russia. Mr. Cadwallader states that 
this work is progressing quite satisfac- 
torily in the various centers of the Unit- 
ed States where campaigns are under 
way, and every indication points to the 
fact that this organization will be in- 
strumental in saving thousands, or per- 
haps millions, of people now starving in 
the famine sections of Russia. 

Through an unfortunate misunder- 
standing a story has of late been circu- 
lated that the American Friends Service 
Committee had stopped seeking sub- 
scriptions from the public for Russian 
work. This story, which Mr. Cadwalla- 
der says is not true in any sense, prob- 
ably comes from the fact that the Rus- 
sian Famine Fund, a distinct organiza- 
tion from that of the Friends, prac- 
tically went out of the field when in- 
formed by Herbert Hoover that he was 
in a position to take over the work 
which it had been doing. The Russian 
Famine Fund had agreed to raise $5,- 
000,000, which was to be turned over to 
the Friends, but since this group seems 
to have been eliminated, Mr. Cadwalla- 
der states that it is the purpose of the 
Friends to carry on their own campaign 
and raise as much of this money them- 
selves as possible. 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
was notified this week by the American 
Relief Administration that it would con- 
sider tenders of No. 1 northern spring 
wheat for purchase for the Russian gov- 


ernment. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Boston Gets Russian Grain 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 21.—A _ consider- 
able proportion of Russian relief grain 
is to be shipped through the port of 
Boston as a result of the efforts of the 
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maritime association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. The manager, 
Frank S. Davis, received a telegram this 
week from Secretary Hoover saying that 
the Shipping Board would send three or 
four medium-sized steamships to Boston 
to carry the grain. 

In all, about 5,000,000 bus are to be 
shipped from here as the season ad- 
vances. The first cargo to leave will be 
300,000 bus Manitoba wheat, shipped by 
the Boston exporting firm of C. F. & 
G. W. Eddy, Inc., to be followed by 
others in the near future. The wheat is 
all to be bagged before loading, each 
bag containing about 21, bus. The 
P. J. O’Toole Co., Boston, is also to han- 
dle considerable of the grain to be 
shipped from here. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Shipping Board Steamers Outfitted 

Norrotk, Va., Jan. 21.—Five more 
Shipping Board steamers, hitherto idle 
at Camp Eustis, have been added to the 
fleet which will carry grain to Russia. 
They have recently been brought to 
Hampton Roads to be outfitted, and it 
is expected several of them will load 
grain at Newport News. These vessels 
have not as yet been assigned, but ex- 
pect to start for Russia within the next 
two weeks. Joseru A. Lesuie. 





Pacific Coast Bids Unsuccessful 
Seatriz, Wasu., Jan. 21.—Pacific 
Coast mills have been unsuccessful in 
competing with eastern mills in offers of 
flour called for by the American Relief 
Administration. W. C. Trrrany. 





DEATH OF W. I. STERLING 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—W. I. Sterling, for many 
years traffic manager for the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, died 
suddenly on Jan. 22. Mr. Sterling had 
acted as representative of the Kansas 
City Millers’ Club in traffic matters for 
a number of years, and had a wide ac- 
quaintance among railroad men in all 
sections of the country. 

R. E. Sreruine. 





DULUTH BREAD PRICES CUT 

Dutvurn, Minn., Jan. 21.—Reductions 
in bread prices were made here last 
week, following the announcement by one 
of the grocers that he would return to 
the 5c 1-lb loaf. This concern has been 
selling the 114-lb loaf at 10c, while others 
charged l5c. The latter now announce 
that 114-lb loaves will be sold at 13c 
instead of 15c, and 1-lb loaves at 9c. 

F. G. Cartson. 





FLOUR SHIP LOST AT SEA 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—The steamship Mod, re- 
cently loaded by P. N. Gray & Co. with 
about 30,000 bbls of clear flour, is re- 
ported lost at sea. Eight of the crew 
are missing. W. QUACKENBUSH. 





OATS COMPANY’S DIFFICULTY 

Cuicaco, Itu., Jan. 21.—At a meeting 
of the creditors of the Universal Oats 
Co., Dixon, IIl., on Jan. 17, a committee 
was appointed to visit the plant of the 
company for the purpose of making a 
careful examination and _ investigation 
and to report whether or not it would 
be feasible to continue the business. The 
committee rendered its report at a sec- 
ond meeting of the creditors, held today 
at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago. It was 
stated that the plant was in good con- 
dition and that the liabilities were, 
roughly, $311,000 and the assets $407,500. 
The creditors thought it inadvisable to 
begin bankruptcy proceedings, and a sec- 
ond committee was appointed to decide 
upon the best course of action. This 
committee later will notify all creditors 
as to what conclusion it reaches. 


V. P. Wirt1aMs. 





LOWER OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Lonnon, Enc. Jan. 4.—Although 
freight rates for grain have recovered 
from the lowest point they have touched 
during the year, they show very sub- 
stantial reductions, compared with the 
beginning of 1921. The rate from the 
Plate is now 35s per ton, compared with 
45s last January, and from North Ameri- 
can ports, 3s 6d per qr, compared with 
7s 6d a year ago. The present rate from 
Australia for wheat is around 50s per 
ton. C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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Under the influence of freer shipping 
directions the flour production at Min- 
neapolis has shown somewhat of an in- 
crease during the last two weeks. Last 
week the mills were operated at 51 per 
cent capacity. Today there are 15 mills 
in operation, and it is expected that still 
another one will be started tomorrow. 
At the same time, local millers report 
that directions this week are not coming 
in to the extent they were a week ago, 
Mills are rapidly catching up on orders 
on books, and are not selling as much 
flour as they are making. 

Current a nd is not satisfactory. 
Millers declare that at no time on this 
crop has competition been as keen as it 
is at present. It is reported that all 
kinds of schemes are being resorted to 
in order to secure business. 

Spring wheat mills are meeting with 
pretty stiff competition in the East, 
where choice Canadian patents are of- 
fered at 50c or more under Minneapolis 
prices. Canadian patent in jute is quot- 
ed at $6.30@6.50 bbl, duty paid, New 
York City basis. 

There has been a little inquiry this 
week from the Russian Relief Adminis- 
tration for second clear flour, but so far 
no sales are reported. If the mills could 
dispose of their accumulation of this 
grade it would clarify the situation. 
Direct export inquiry is at a standstill 
for the time being. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7.40 
@7.90 bbl, standard patent $7@7.40, sec- 
ond patent $6.70@6.90, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $5.10, first clear $4.10@4.25, 
second clear $3@3.30, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Reports as to business in durum prod- 
ucts are mixed. Some mills report a 
slight improvement in sales the past 
week, while others say the situation is 
unchanged as far as new business is 
concerned. Although some improvement 
is reported, sales were in small lots and 
only to cover temporary requirements 
of the buyer. No one seems disposed 
to contract for future needs, and the 
trade buys only when stocks are so low 
that it is forced to come in the market. 
All mills are unanimous in reporting in- 
creased shipping directions, and they are 
having no trouble in getting directions 
on old orders. ’ 

Export trade is dead. A few inquiries 
were received the past week, but little 
or not business resulted. 

Mills quote medium semolina at $6@ 
6.10 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.60@ 
5.65; durum flour, $4.85@5.10; clear, 
$3.65@4,—f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 

A sharp consumptive demand is re- 
ported for bran for immediate and 
prompt shipment. Inquiry is coming 
from both feeders and mixed feed manu- 
facturers. Mill prices are strong at $20 
ton, Minneapolis. 

Standard middlings, on the other hand, 
are less active and are selling at fully 
$1@1.50 ton discount under bran. Ap- 
parently, mills have caught up on their 
orders for standard midds, because of- 
ferings are more free, with the trade 
showing little interest. Rye middlings 
are commanding practically the same 
price as are standard middlings. Rye 
mills are not operating steadily, and the 
supply of rye middlings is somewhat 
limited. 


The heavier feeds, flour middlings and 
red dog, are quiet, and asking prices are 
being shaded. The spread between these 


rades and bran is unusually narrow 
just now. 

There is no question that the bearish 
talk on the part of jobbers has to an 
extent caused the trade to hold off, and 
is responsible for the present weakness. 
Of course the cheapness of corn and 
oats is also a factor. At the same time, 
stocks of feed throughout the country 
are abnormally light for this season of 
the year, and the heaviest consumptive 
period is close at hand. While some job- 
bers look for a continued decline in 
bran, others are equally positive that 
there will be no big slump from the 
present basis. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $20@21, 
standard middlings $19@20, flour mid- 
— $24@26, red dog $28@29, rye 
middlings $19, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. Jobbers’ prices, particu- 
larly on flour, middlings and red dog, 
are considerably below mill prices. 

Compared with a year ago, bran is $4 
@5 ton, standard middlings $5, flour 
middlings $5@7, and red dog $7@8, 


lower. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Jan. 24: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), 
South A, B, Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C, D, 
E and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


The Pillsbury Palisade mill will be 
started on Wednesday. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
WE MEER on 0s Ce-caneane van 275,885 61 
EMG WOOE 2c cccccccccsese 224,125 41 
VORP OBO wccccscssccscces 257,685 47 
Two years ago ..........- 288,505 51 
Three years ago ......... 238,355 45 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pet, 


Weekly output of ac- 

No, capacity for week tivity 

1922°....%. 49 309,150 134,550 43 
BORE sc ace 9 309,150 122,085 39 
BOSRF «0 cces 63 421,890 185,955 44 
ROSLT ... cece 63 421,890 201,975 49 
*Week ending Jan, 21. tWeek ending 


Jan, 14,- 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 
21, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : : 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis ....2,247 2,748 2,723 781 











Duluth .........+ 245 554 63 1,902 
Totals ......- 2,492 3,302 2,786 2,683 
4 CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Jan. 21, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Minneapolis .. 56,589 61,143 67,435 71,195 
Duluth ....... 33,784 30,359 10,083 85,224 


Tethie: 2.540% 90,373 91,502 77,518 156,419 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis an 
Duluth, on Jan. 21, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
i922 1921 1920 1919 











Minneapolis ... 7,851 6,951 8,650 23,771 
Duluth ........ 2,112 1,475 2,114 23,687 
Totals ....... 9,963 8,426 10,764 47,458 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.21; 
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three-day, $4.20%, ; 60-day, $4.1814. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 36.30. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was stronger the 
past week, and since Tuesday last prices 
on cash have advanced 5@6c and the 
options about 3c. 

The local cash market was featured 
again by firm premiums and light re- 
ceipts. About 1,500 cars were received 
here during the past six days, a good 
percentage of them being winter wheat. 
Offerings of spring wheat were limited, 
and local and outside mills were com- 
peting for choice milling grades. On a 
few days, some No. 1 dark sold as high 
as 28¢c over May, but this was seed 
wheat, and the average premium today 
on that grade was 18@22c over May, 
with the softer varieties at 14@18c over. 

Durum wheat of choice quality was 
in ready demand, but lower grades today 
were easier and hard to move. No. 1 
amber sold around 10@2Ic over May, 
and No. 1 mixed at 2@14c over. 

Winter wheat was in good request, and 
offerings were moderate. Montana was 
quoted at 11@12c over May; Kansas, 
May price to 8c over; Nebraska, 5@4c 
under May. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Domestic buying of linseed oil meal 
continues very brisk, and most mills are 
enjoying a nice business. While the bulk 
of the sales were for near-by shipment, 
a number of round lots have been taken 
by jobbers for February and later ship- 
ments. Crushers look for a continued 
firm market. Demand is good, and local 
stocks of flaxseed are light. Receipts in 
this market are also light, and although 
the Minneapolis market is still below 
other markets as to prices, firm values 
are expected, as no immediate let-up in 
the demand for meal is looked for. Mills 


quote oil meal at $43.50 ton, f.o.b., Min- . 


neapolis, 

While the export trade in oil cake is 
not very active at present, numerous 
bids are being received, and mills say 
that dealers abroad are gradually com- 
ing up to their ideas as to prices. Al- 
though bids are still out of line, mills 
look for renewed buying in a very short 
time. Oil cake is being quoted on a 
basis of $48.50@50 ton, New York. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were stronger, and de- 
mand was brisk. Holders had no dif- 
ficulty in cleaning up offerings each day. 
Cash corn was in good demand at firmer 
prices, compared with the futures. Ele- 
vators and shippers were the principal 
buyers. Although receipts were a little 
heavier, there was a good clean-up daily. 
Closing prices, Jan. 23: No. 3 yellow, 
42c bu; No. 3 mixed, 41144@41%,c. 

Oats were firm, compared with the 
futures, and there was a steady, general 
demand. Elevators led in the buying. 
Stocks in local elevators continue very 
heavy, and on Saturday, Jan. 21, 22,- 
150,479 bus were in store here. No. 3 
white closed at 321%4@33c bu; No. 4 
white, 311, @32c. 

Rye was strong, and a good demand 
prevailed for the moderate offerings. 
Millers and elevators were in the mar- 
ket. No. 2 closed at 7614,@78c bu. 

Barley offerings were light, and there 
was a good demand all the week. Prices 
were stronger. Closing range, 42@55c 
bu. 

ENTERS FEED BUSINESS 


E. F. Leland & Co., with offices in 
Minneapolis, Chicago, New York and all 
the principal centers, has added a grain 
products brokerage department, in 
charge of Ivan B. Picard, of Chicago, 
until recently a principal in the feed 
brokerage firm of Picard & Strauss Co. 
E. F. Leland & Co. is a member of all 
the leading exchanges in the country, op- 
erating its own wire system. The en- 
trance of a private wire concern into 
the feed business is a distinct departure; 
the firm should be able to handle its 
trades expeditiously. 


EQUITY AS WHEAT AGENCY 


Press reports from Fargo, N. D., state 
that a contract between the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., and the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange gives the 
equity exclusive rights as the sales 
agency of the grain growers’ organiza- 
tion in spring wheat territory elvatery 
to Minneapolis, including all of Minne- 
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sota and North Dakota and parts of 
South Dakota and Montana. Under the 
terms of the contract, it is stated, the 
equity will handle the 1921 wheat pool 
for both organizations. This arrange- 
ment is said to end a controversy be- 
tween the two associations arising over 
previous failures to agree upon a plan 
for spring wheat marketing. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

R. E. Williams, of Harrisburg, Pa., is 
a Minneapolis visitor today. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
is, is installing a new water wheel in / 
the B mill. 

J. S. Jones, of St. Paul, has succeeded 
J. M. Anderson as agent in Minnesota 
the United States Grain Growers, 
ne. 


Charles G. Ireys, secretary Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
ane from a two weeks’ trip in the 
Zast. 


William Beebe, manager of the Boston 
office of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is visiting headquarters this 
week, 

J. O. Ewing, vice president of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is making a trip through the eastern 
flour markets. 

J. M. Anderson, of St. Paul, was re- 
elected president of the Equity Co-Op- 
erative xchange at its annual meeting 
in Fargo, N. D., last week. 

T. Carroll Davis, of Syracuse, New 
York state representative of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, .Minn., vis- 
ited the mill office last week. 

Harry H. Whiting, sales manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is in the East calling on the 
branch offices of the company. 

Donald G. Lowell, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, returned on 
Monday from a 10-day trip through cen- 
tral states and midwestern markets. 

The Fort Dodge (Iowa) Flour & Feed 
Co. has made an assignment to a local 
bank for the benefit of its creditors. 
W. E. Gadd has been appointed receiver. 

It is understood that the Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., of Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturer of the Agene process for aging 
flour, is opening an office in Minneapolis 
in the McKnight Building. 

A great many farmers’ co-operative 
elevator companies in South Dakota are 
revising their constitutions and bylaws 
to conform with changes suggested by 
the state department of agriculture. 


William C. Singler, who resigned early 
this month as Minneapolis manager for 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., plans to leave 
next week for Excelsior Springs, Mo. He 
will probably be gone several months. 

Eastern interests are still endeavoring - 
to bring about a consolidation of interior 
northwestern mills. Those back of the 
movement were successful some years 
ago in consolidating some of the big 
eastern baking interests. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., 
was held last Saturday. B. Gerlach was 
re-elected president and W. S. Weiss, 
formerly secretary, was made vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

The many friends of Robert P. Sellew, 
of Chicago, a feed expert, will be glad 
to know that he is making a remarkable 
recovery from his recent stroke of par- 
alysis. He is now able to speak dis- 
tinctly, and has the use of his arm and 
hand. 

The records of the Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis, manufactur- 
ers of the Carter disc separator, show 
that in the first 15 days of January the 
orders booked and shipments made ex- 
ceeded those of any other 15-day period 
since the company started in business. 

F. Heijne, of Wassneaar, Holland, 
representing the Netherlands Yeast & 
Alcohol Co., of Delft, was a Minneapo- 
lis visitor last week. Mr. Heijne Eee 
been in the United States for upwards 
of a month investigating general condi- 
tions and American methods of doing 
business. 

P. R. Tennyson, for a number of years 
with the Traffic Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, has engaged in business for him- 
self under the name of the Western 


(Continued on page 407.) 
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CONTINUE FLOUR APPEAL 


American Friends Service Committee Ap- 
proaches First Million Dollars’ Worth of 
Russian Relief Subscriptions 


Dr. Wilbur K. Thomas, secretary of 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee of Philadelphia, which is conducting 
a movement among the millers of the 
United States to organize relief for the 
famine sufferers in Russia, has tele- 
graphed to The Northwestern Miller the 
announcement that approximately the 
first million dollars’ worth of supplies 
for this purpose has been subscribed. 
Dr. Thomas says that, contrary to a 
statement from the New York represen- 
tative of The Northwestern Miller, pub- 
lished in the issue of Jan. 11, the Friends 
committee is receiving no supplies from 
the government for carrying on its relief 
work in Russia, and that it is therefore 
continuing its appeal to the millers. A 
large number of campaigns in various 
sections of the country are now being 
conducted by the@committee. The fol- 
lowing is a list of those who have con- 
tributed to the movement, as reported 
by the assistant secretary, Augustus Cad- 
wallader, on Jan. 16: 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
1 car. 

Bellville (Pa.) Flour Mills, 1 car. 

Beloit (Ohio) Mills, 10 bbls. 

Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
2 cars. 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. El 
Reno, Okla., 64 bbls. 

Chamber of Commerce, Camden, N. J., 
500 bbls. 

Campbell (Neb.) Milling Co., 1 car. 

Chippewa Milling Co. Montevideo, 
Minn., 280 bbls. 

Claro Milling Co., Waseca, Minn., 50 
bbls. 

Columbia Roller Mills, Eyers Grove, 
Pa., 5 bbls. 

Clifton (N. J.) Cereal Mills Co., 25 

Is. 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., 410 bbls. 

Engler, J. J., Collomsville, Pa., 2 bbls. 

Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, 350 
bbls. 

Enns Milling Co. (Hoffnungsau Con- 
gregation), Inman, Kansas, 1 car. 

Flory Bros., Pequea, Pa., 210 bbls. 

Gerrard Mills, Monroe, Neb., 2 bbls. 

Virgil V. Hinshaw, Newberg, Oregon, 
1 car. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
3 cars. 

Hunter Milling Co., Larabee Milling 
Co., Wellington Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, 1 car. 

Kingman (Kansas) Mills, 1 car. 

William McKeage, Cherry Tree, Pa., 
1 bbl. 

Minnesota Russian Relief Committee, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 6 cars. 

Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. 1 
car. 

New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill, 
250 bbls. 

New Haven (W. Va.) Midget Milling 
Co., 6 bbls. 

Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., 3,000 bbls. 

Pasadena (Cal.) Milling Co., 1 car. 

Phoenix Roller Mills Co., Anna, III, 
3 bbls. 

Pratt (Kansas) Mills, 1 car. 

Reichert Milling Co., Freeburg, IIl., 5 
bbls. 

J. W. Smith & Sons, Stockton, N. J., 
2 bbls. 

Stanley (Va.) Milling Co., 1 bbl. 

Star Roller Mills, Monrovia, Ind., 9 
bbls. 

St. James (Minn.) Milling Co., 1 car. 

Swope Bros., Johnstown, Pa., 1 car. 

United Russian professional unions 
and educational societies for relief, and 
committee of all-Russian organization of 
Brownsville, N. Y., 1,250 bbls. 

Tyrone (Pa.) Milling Co., 10 bbls. 

W. H. Wychoff Co., Somerville, N. J., 
20 bbls. 

Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mills Co., 1 
car. 

S. R. Yantis Milling Co., Fulton, Mo., 
1 car. 

Yardley (Pa.) Mills Co., 1 car. 

The following is a list of campaigns 
now under way: 

S. Edgar Nicholson, Richmond, Ind. 

Wendell F. Oliver, Morrisville, Pa. 

Walter E. Oswald, Biglerville, Pa. 
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Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich. 

R. M. Rutledge, Yakima, Wash. 

George S. Sommers, Metamora, IIl. 

Joseph E. Stanton, Urban, IIl. 

George W. Stratton, Flushing, Ohio. 

Bevan Thomas, Whittier, Cal. 

— O. Trueblood, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Ito Vangeison, Wichita, Kansas. 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPher- 
son, Kansas. 

Luther E. Warren, Waterville, Maine. 

Worly Bros. Co. Inc., Bainbridge, 
Ohio. 

W. H. Wychoff Co., Somerville, N. J. 

York (Neb.) Milling & Grain Co. 

Lawrence Clendenon, Chewelah, Wash. 

Dr. M. E. Conard, Gettysburg, Pa. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvurn, Mrnn., Jan. 23.--Flour de- 
mand last week showed no improvement 
over that of the previous week. New 
sales were light, but, with the shipping 
instructions that came in on old book- 
ings, the mills managed to work the 
week out, although grinding only at part 
capacity. Buyers refuse to deviate from 
their hand-to-mouth policy, and they 
resist all efforts to shake this attitude. 
They are convinced of the stability of 
the low price level, and the firmness in 
the wheat market brought in no new 
buying. Mills advanced their quotations 
on patent 35c bbl. 

A light demand from abroad for 
durum fiour was the feature of the 


The Late Scott Logan, Pioneer Flour Miller, of Sheldon, Iowa 


William T. Cope, Lincoln, Neb. 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co. 

Clarence Griffith, Miami, Okla. 

A. M. Hagerty, Tyrone, Pa. 

Laura Hammer, Salem, Oregon. 

A. E. Hiebert, Hillsboro, Kansas. 

Norwood Andrews, Wichita, Kansas. 

V. Bachman, Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. W. Fischer, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Holgate (Ohio) Co-Operative Milling 
Co. - 
James A. Hull, Stafford, Kansas. 

Carrol Johnson, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill. 

Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. 

Oscar Marshburn, Whittier, Cal. 


Paul H. Michener, North Branch, 
Kansas. 

Michigan Milling Co. Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Percy J. Morris, Davenport, Iowa. 

New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas. 

John M. Newlin, Lawrence, Kansas. 

O. W. Carrel, Central City, Neb. 

George L. Reed Milling Co., Brook- 
ville, Pa. 

Willard C. Blackburn, Salem, Ohio. 

Bremen (Ind.) Roller Mill Co. 


week. In the domestic field there was 
no change in market conditions, users 
working off their old stocks before mak- 
ing new purchases. Quotations were un- 
changed. 

The rye flour market continues to 
find its only demand in the established 
home trade. The filling of such require- 
ments was done readily and without 
much effort. Buyers prefer to take on 
flour lightly and often, rather than to 
stock up for the future. 

The market for millfeed was steady, 
but not much business was done by local 
mills, as they had little or nothing for 
sale. Middlings and bran are scarce and 
in demand. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
: 2... SEPREReTER errr e 11,475 30 
Last week ........ oewenaes 14,895 40 
BA DE oe ccccccctsevcees 16,040 43 
PO FORTS OHO .ccececcnwes 18,495 50 


NOTES 

Feeders and elevators took what oats 
came on the market for sale last week. 
The severe cold weather has not as 
yet slowed up the movement of grain, 
ut continuation of it for any length of 
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time is certain to be followed by re- 
duced receipts. ‘ 

A number of grain men and millers 
from Minneapolis, Chicago and Winni- 
peg were here last week for the curling 
bonspiel. 

Receipts of Canadian wheat increased 
slightly last week. It is being picked up 
by mills for blending purposes, on ac- 
count of its fine quality. 

In receipts of grain the past week, 
corn again tops the list, with wheat next, 
followed by oats and rye, flaxseed and 
barley bringing up the rear. 

Shipping activities are confined to the 
outward movement of wheat and flax- 
seed. A fair volume of wheat is going 
out in cars, but not very much flaxseed, 
and nothing of other grains. Stocks of 
flaxseed decreased slightly last week, and 
wheat increased a little. 

The flour mills at Duluth-Superior 
produced 784,035 bbls flour last year, of 
which 15,000 were rye. In 1920 the out- 
put was 827,990 bbls, and in 1919, 1,126,- 
805. The railroads brought in 6,933,230 
bbls for shipment down the lakes, 
against 4,846,392 in 1920 and 4,990,180 
in 1919. 

Mills and shippers were willing to pay 
liberally for choice cars of durum wheat 
the past week, but the supply was not 
plentiful. Elevators cared for the gen- 
eral run of cars offered. Spring wheat 
was very slow, little or none arriving. 
The few cars that came in were taken by 
mills, but there was no competition for 
them. 

Finding the flaxseed market bare of 
selling orders, buyers increased bids on 
futures 1144@2c this morning to cover 
pressing requirements. This demand 
filled, buying slackened, and the inac- 
tion resulted in easiness for the rest of 
the session. Final quotations were 4%4@ 
%,c up from Saturday’s closing levels. 
Trading was slow and unimportant. 

A somewhat freer inquiry has devel- 
oped of late for both mill oats and wheat 
screenings. Recent sales of oats were 
made at 2lc bu and screenings at $4 
ton. Buying was hard to trace, but 
local operators assume that some inter- 
ests are taking a chance on picking up 
stuff in hope of the colder weather stim- 
ulating demand so as to stiffen up the 
market and advance prices. 

F. G. Cartson. 





BREAD WAR IN GREAT FALLS 

Great Faris, Mont., Jan. 21.—Bread 
is almost too cheap to eat in Great Falls. 
It is literally being given away by some 
of the grocers, after the fashion of the 
trading stamp. The accompanying pur- 
chase, which is required, is usually but- 
ter, thereby making the bread easier to 
take: 

The situation is due to a bakers’ dis- 
agreement. The fight is the field against 
the Eddy steam bakery, the largest in 
the city. The four others lowered the 
prevailing wholesale price, and the Eddy 
company met the cut. Then there was 
another slice by the opposition, with the 
result that on Friday of this week the 
Eddy company announced a flat rate of 
2c per 1-lb loaf, and placed no limit on 
the amount one could buy. 

Grocers were given the further privi- 
lege of selling bread at their own price 
or giving it away, and the daily papers 
carried nearly double the usual space of 
grocery advertising for Saturday, with 
cheap bread the feature. Prices quoted 
ranged all the way from “bread free 
with——” to 16 loaves for 25c, four loaves 
for 5c, three for 10c, etc. One of the 
leading grocers, who stated that his usual 
Saturday sales of bread amounted to 
about 500 loaves, said that today the 
amount had run considerably over 1,500, 
and that women who usually limited pur- 
chases to three or four loaves had bought 
as high as 32, since he was selling 16 
for 25c. 

The war shows no hint of abatement, 
and will go into next week with a deter- 
mination on the part of both sides to 
win. Some of the grocers declared to- 
day that the only benefits to be derived 
would bé cheaper food for a few days, 
a sizable loss for all bakers, and ill feel- 
ing between the members of that trade. 
Millers say they have no further interest 
than to watch the scrap and study the 
psychology of the misunderstanding. 


Joun A. Curry. 
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Demand for flour continues rather 
slow, but with enough orders for prompt 
shipment coming in currently to keep 
mills going without much further reduc- 
tion in activity. Kansas City mills this 
week actually ran somewhat stronger. 

Shipping directions on old orders are 
still rather slow, and this occasions a 


. certain pressure to effect new bookings 


by millers eager to keep their plants in 
operation. The result. is the maintenance 
of prices at an unsatisfactorily low level 
and a sluggishness about following 
stronger wheat prices, with correspond- 
ingly advanced quotations on flour. This 
week, for instance, with wheat distinctly 
firm, flour prices no more than held their 
own. 

News from all territories and every 
class of trade suggests light flour stocks, 
both with bakers. and_ distributors. 
Wholesale grocers are said to have par- 
ticularly low supplies on hand as a mat- 
ter of choice, both because they do not 
want to have their funds tied up and 
because they do not want to extend bulk 
credits to their customers in the form of 
flour sales. 

The market for clears is distinctly 
firm, both because of domestic require- 
ments in somewhat better volume and in 
echo of the substantial buying for Euro- 
pean shipment and anticipation of fur- 
ther large purchases for Russia. 

Nominal quotations: hard _ winter 
wheat short patent flour, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, $6.50@6.80; 95 per 
cent, $5.90@6.30; straight grade, $5.75@ 
5.90. Of the lower grades, first clear is 
quoted at $3.50@4.50, second clear at $3 
@3.50, and low grade at $2.25@2.75. 


MILLFEED 

The market is generally steady to a 

trifle firmer, with distribution largely in 

the Southwest. Current quotations, in 

100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $20.50@21; 

brown shorts, $21@21.50; gray shorts, 
$22@23. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 

Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
ee SE enesk atccceuveu 70,200 66 
RM ME 0s see cwediacdues 64,000 60 
Pe GR. Srastasrcensaviee 67,000 64 
Two years ago ............ 77,000 76 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 488,130 253,160 52 
Last week ...... 488,730 260,236 53 
Year ago ...,... 446,670 228,345 61 
Two years ago... 434,970 384,017 88 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 14,103 bbls this week, 16,095 last 
week, 8,207 a year ago and 6,934 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, five reported 
domestic business good, 31 fair and 28 
slow. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
coat, Kansas City: en London, 

anchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 55%,c, via New York 
60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 


via New Orleans 52%,c, via New York 
60c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 6lc; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 611%c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 611,c, via New 
York @6c. 


WELLS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN CO. 


Gerald Ehernberger, president of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. Schuyler, 
Neb., which was forced into receivership 
some time ago, was in Kansas City this 
week in connection with plans for the 
purchase of the milling properties by a 
new company in which citizens of Schuy- 
ler are the principal investors. Plans 
are not yet complete, but sufficient head- 
way has been made practically to insure 
the purchase of the property and the 
resumption of business. 

A group of bankers who bought the 
milling plant at forced sale are encour- 
aging the formation of the new com- 
pany, and have assured it close co- 
operation in the re-establishment of the 
concern. It is not likely that Mr. Ehern- 
berger will head the new company, al- 
though he is taking an important finan- 
cial interest in it and probably will be 
actively connected with the conduct of 
the business. It is probable that the 
style of the new concern will closely re- 
semble the name of the former well- 
established company. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY STARTS 


The big plant of the Corn Products 
Refining Co., North Kansas City, will 
begin the manufacture of refined prod- 
ucts of corn next week. The plant cov- 
ers many acres, and was built at a cost 
of several million dollars. Its capacity 
at the start will be about 15,000 bus corn 
daily, but it is anticipated that this will 
be increased to 25,000 bus or more later 
on. White corn will be ge gd used, 
Elmer H. Reed is manager of the Kan- 
sas City concern, and both he and Frank 
C. Coe, an executive of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., have been elected to 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. The first car of corn bought for 
use in the new plant was purchased on 
the exchange floor, Thursday of this 
week, 


YORK COMPANY ELECTS OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the York (Neb.) Milling & 
Grain Co., L. S. Loomer, of York, was 
elected president to succeed Walter V. 
Macartney, who resigned. Mr. Macart- 
ney will continue to serve as a director 
of the company and to act as general 
manager until March 1, at which time he 
will go to Denver to become connected 
with a milling concern there. He has 


* been president and manager of the York 


company for many years, but has. for 
some time had in mind retiring from 
this position to make his home in Colo- 
rado. Other officers elected were Fred 
Romsdale, vice president, and O. S. Gill- 
more, secretary. 

; NOTES 

Frank M. Cole is spending a week or 
10 days in New York. 

Charles F, Rock, sales manager Kan- 
sas City Milling Co. left Wednesday 
for a fortnight’s visit to his company’s 
eastern trade connections. 

C. L. Aller, Crete, Neb., formerly con- 
nected with the Crete Mills, spent part 
of the week here. He is considering 
plans for re-engaging in milling. 

William Kelly, president William 
Kelly 7 Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
with Mrs. Kelly, is spending two or three 
weeks at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

M. R. Golden, of Davenport, Iowa, 
formerly connected with a Kansas mill, 
was in Kansas City this week. He is 
now representing Commander Mill 


Co., Minneapolis, as salesman in the 
Iowa-Missouri field. 

Frank L. Carey, of Chicago, recently 
elected president of the reorganized oi 
Schneider-Jenks Co., has been elected a 
member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. 

C. L. Moses, formerly interested in 
milling at Great Bend, Kansas, and 
still inactively interested in milling in 
the Southwest, is seriously ill at his 
home at Great Bend. He is a brother 
of L. E. Moses, of Kansas City. 

Fred O. Shane, of Philadelphia, now 
spending much of his time at Circleville, 
Ohio, in the management of the Circle- 
ville Milling Co., was in Kansas City this 
week in conference with his brother, 
George C. Shane, who has been in the 
Southwest a fortnight or more. 

Cc. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, will leave this 
evening for hh arm gas to attend the 
national agricultural conference. He 
goes in place of L. E. Moses, president 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, ap- 
pointed a member of the conference to 
represent millers of this section. Mr. 
Moses will join the av of millers at- 
tending the steamship conference at 
New Orleans. 





SALINA 


Most of the mills this week report a 
marked increase in business, and are 
working to about three fourths capacity. 
Shipping directions are improving, and 
new sales are being made. Wheat has 
begun to move faster, stimulated by the 
increase in price, with 208 cars received 
this week. ‘lhe average price paid has 
been $1@1.05 at country stations. 

Quotations: fancy patent flour, cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City, $6.50@7; 95 per 
cent, $6@6.60. Demand for millfeed still 
continues heavy, and very little is on 
the market. Bran is quoted at $1.07, 
per 100 lbs, brown shorts at $1.11, an 
gray shorts at $1.15. 

Output of mills in Salina, sy age 


a weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, wit 
comparisons: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
.. ere ee 31,661 8 
ee. ars cer re 32,0565 70 
BOOP GOO: osc ccccvccedeess 23,113 60 


MILLERS FORM TRAFFIC CLUB 

The Kansas Millers’ Club met here 
last Saturday, about 45 members being 
present. The Kansas Millers’ Traffic 
Club was organized, its purpose being to 
handle traffic problems. J. W. Hollo- 
way, of the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, was elected chairman, and J. H. 
Hogan, of the Abilene Flour Mills Co., 
secretary. Other meetings will be held 
soon at Wichita, Hutchinson and Topeka. 


NOTES 

T. L. Welsh, manager Abilene Flour 
Mills Co., is in the East calling on the 
trade. - 

C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
three weeks’ trip in the East. 

H. D. Lee, president H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., is here from Kansas City on 
business connected with the mill. 





OKLAHOMA 

At a recent annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Ada (Okla.) Alfalfa Mill- 
ing Co., new directors were elected as 
follows: J. H. Bullock, H. V. Evans, 
Frank Dally, F. J. Stafford, R. W. Al- 
len, A. D. Allen and J. G. Witherspoon. 
R. W. Allen was elected le.e Mr. 
Bullock vice president and A. D. Allen 
secretary-treasurer. The company is two 
years old, and has enjoyed a good busi- 
ness in the manufacture of several va- 
rieties of feed. 

E. G. Brown, of Marble Falls, Texas, 
has been elected assistant to N. Miller, 
manager of the business of the Com- 
munity Milling Co., Abernathy, Texas. 


George G. Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, is a mem- 
ber of a party of Oklahoma business 


men that will leave about Feb. 1 for a 
tour of Mexico as guests of Jose Monte- 
mayor, the Mexican consul in Oklahoma. 
Leading cities of the republic will be 
visited. It is to be a strictly business 
excursion. 

Fire recently did damage to the ex- 
tent of about $2,000 to the plant of the 
Belton (Texas) Mill & Grain-Co. The 
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damage is reported largely from water 
used in saving the buildings. 





NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., Jan. 21.—Trade con- 
tinues dull, and millers say business is 
still on a hand-to-mouth basis. ._Demand 
for feed and clears is active. There has 
been only a moderate movement of grain 
to this market, but enough good milling 
wheat has been coming in to meet re- 
quirements. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, yg 
a weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, wi 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
.. Bh. BPrerrerrrrrrree 14,505 78 
BUS GHEEES escccccvccvecese 14,980 77 
ME GD O46 bec ev es edacere 8,300 34 
Two years ago ..........+. 23,982 99 


THE MILLER AND THE FARMER 


“Millers of this state must work in 
harmony with the farmers and assist 
them in every way possible to produce 
a better quality of wheat as well as a 
larger quantity,” declared L. C. Carroll, 
of North Platte, president of the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association, when that 
organization met in annual session here 
on Jan. 18, with 100 in attendance. J. 
N. Ashburn, manager of the Gibbon 
Roller Mills, was elected president. 
Other officers chosen are: R. S. Dickin- 
son, Ravenna, vice president; J. N. 
Campbell, Omaha, secretary and treas- 
urer. Directors: E. L. Stancliffe, Crete; 
Ernest Myers, Superior; C. A. Bridges, 
Norfolk; John E. Jacobson, Lexington; 
H. R. Cellars, Geneva; G. H. Teeters, 
North Bend. 

Leicn Leste. 





COLORADO 

Colorado flour mills report increasin 
flour orders, and are very well satisfi 
with the way they are coming in. Many 
mills are increasing their running time 
to meet the requirements for rush ship- 
ments, and will no doubt be kept busy 
for the next few months. There is some 
difficulty in obtaining cars fit for flour 
loading, as the bulk of the wheat has 
moved and the foreign cars have been 
sent back to their own lines. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat, in 98-lb cottons, $6.10@6.20 bbl; 
standard patent, $5.10@5.20; selfrising, 
best grade, $6.35@6.45,—f.o.b., the Ohio 
River, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

There is an increased demand for 
bran, due to colder weather, and local 
dealers have been taking the largest 
part of the output of the mills. White 
bran has been bringing a premium of 
$2 over red. Quotations: car lots, f.o.b., 
Denver, $22 ton; delivered Colorado 
common points, $24, 





SWEDEN’S LARGE CROPS 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 21.—The 
wheat and rye crops of Sweden are the 
largest ever harvested, according to re- 
ports to the Department of Commerce. 
It is estimated that the wheat crop will 
amount to 12,500,000 bus and the rye 
crop to 28,500,000. 

Deducting from the total production 
the amounts required for seeding, 1,500,- 
000 bus wheat and 3,500,000 -* rye, 
there will be left for domestic consump- 
tion 11,000,000 bus wheat and 25,000,000 
bus rye. 

During the years just prior to the war 
the entire consumption of these grains 
averaged less than 37,000,000 bus annual- 
ly. On this basis the Swedish bureau of 
statistics estimates that it will be neces- 
sary to import very little to supplement 
the new crops. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





IDLE FREIGHT CARS INCREASE 

The number of freight cars idle be- 
cause of business conditions increased 
by 27,998 between Jan. 1 and Jan. 8, ac- 
cording to reports to the car service di- 
vision of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. On the latter date the number 
of cars idle was given as 646,673. “This 
is approximately 28,000 cars more than 
havé been reported idle because of busi- 
ness conditions in the last four or five 
years,” the statement said, “the former 
peak having been attained April 8, last, 
when a total of more than 618,000 was 
reached.” 
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Although flour values have advanced 
about 30c on the week, in consequence 
of higher wheat prices, the general situ- 
ation in the flour market remains as life- 
less and unperturbed as usual. The only 
interest which has been aroused concerns 
the price at which bread is selling. The 
5c loaf, which has been inaugurated by 
several groups of chain stores, is looked 
_e as an advertising medium only. 
The small bakers cannot, of course, 
profitably compete with such prices, and 
they are feeling somewhat discouraged. 

Local mills report that sales have in- 
creased this week, especially to the small 
bakers, but brokers and jobbers state 
that they are still keeping on hand no 
larger supplies than are sufficient to 
fill immediate needs. Some of the whole- 
sale grocers purchased flour recently, 
but in general they are not in the mar- 
ket, though they say retail grocers are 
showing a little more interest. 

Representatives of northwestern mills 
quote their top patents at $7.35@7.50, 
but find that both city and country trade 
want to buy but sparingly. Single sales 
are still made up of not more than 5 to 
25 bbls. 

The local output for the week amount- 
ed to 17,000 bbls, or 41 per cent of ca- 
pacity. This is an improvement of about 
3,000 bbls over last week. Though 1922 
hasn’t started very auspiciously, the 
business done thus far in January by 
the mills here averages better than that 
done during the same month a year 
ago, according to estimates. Of the 
week’s output 4,000 bbls were rye flour, 
most of which is destined for eastern 
markets. 

Northwestern flour seems to be sell- 
ing better than southwestern at the 
present time. Prices on the latter have 
advanced only about lic this week. Soft 
winter wheat patent is quoted at $6@ 
6.30, straight at $5.75@6.10, and first 
clear at $4.50@4.80. 

Other nominal quotations, basis car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent 
$6.90@7.50, standard patent $6.60@7.10, 
first clear $4.25@4.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.10@6.50, straight $5.80@6.25, 
first clear $4.50@4.80. 

Export trade has improved slightly. 
One mill reports good sales, and a local 
exporter says that January has been a 
satisfactory month for him, compared 
with the quietness of the last months of 
1921. Clears are not to be had in great 
quantities here, but some of the flour 
men insist that they are still a drug on 
the market. Others say that stocks of 
this grade have been cleaned out, and 
it is, consequently, a little difficult to 
know just what’s what in this line. 

The demand for millfeed is slower, 
and prices are about where they were 
a week ago. Bran brings $24@25.50 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago, shorts $24@28, and red 
dog $31@32. No one is buying ahead, 
but a good, quite steady business is be- 
ing done in mixed cars. 

There is hardly any request for semo- 
lina outside of regular purchases by 
macaroni manufacturers, though many 
of these are supplied for the time being. 
No. 2 is pate at $5.85, bulk, Chicago, 
and No. 3 25c less. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat values are 3@4c higher on the 
week, and at the close the general feel- 
ing is one of optimism. Speculative in- 
terest is still absent, but the removal of 
hedges in good volume and sensationally 
bullish figures on farm reserves in the 
United States have been productive of a 


firmer tone and higher prices. A report 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the effect that most of the Euro- 
pean countries must buy large quantities 
of grain in the world’s markets was also 
an important bullish factor. 

According to this latter report, Ger- 
many alone will have to import 2,000,000 
tons of food before the next harvest, 
Italy requires approximately 1,000,000 
tons, and France 500,000 tons of wheat. 
Then, too, Manitobas have been in heavy 
demand and some sales have been made 
for export at the Gulf. Australian ship- 
ments of wheat are said to amount to 
6,000,000 bus for the week, probably the 
largest shipments for a single week in 
the history of that country. Argentine 
shipments for the week were about 2,- 
250,000 bus. 

The removal of hedges in this market 
is probably attributable to exports of 
Canadian wheat.. The hedging load has 
been heavy here all through the season, 
and has not been ameliorated by outside 
operators.’ The slight easing off of this 
burden is, therefore, somewhat of a re- 
lief. The purchasing of about 3,125,000 
bus Manitobas was reported for Russian 
relief, and mostly seed wheat. 

The green bug has made its first ap- 
pearance, but has been = little atten- 
tion so far. It is probably too early for 
the winter wheat crop condition to have 
very direct effect upon the market. A 
month later the bug will no doubt come 
into its own. 

P. S. Goodman’s estimate of farm re- 
serves states that, exclusive of spring 
wheat seed, there are only 110,000,000 
bus left to sell, compared with 180,000,- 
000 on March 1 last year. However, the 
trade has become skeptical as concerns 
statistical reports, and it is questionable 
whether the farm reserve estimate will 
have any lasting value. 

The visible supply decreased 1,441,000 
bus for the week, and the total is now 
46,398,000 bus, compared with 38,154,000 


a year ago. 
CASH WHEAT 


The cash market was featureless this 
week, Milling demand, which has not 
been very good at any time, was even 
slower than usual. Prices on winter 
grades were about 3@4c higher, and pre- 
miums were relatively firm. Though no 
export sales were made from this mar- 
ket, Manitobas, mostly for Russian re- 
lief, were in good demand, and the Gulf 
is reported to have exported in some 
quantity. Sweden was said to have 
bought 300,000 bus, and sales were also 
made to Greece. 

Offerings have been light, and promise 
to continue so. Receipts totaled 88 
cars, compared with 52 last week and 
164 a year ago. 

No. 1 red was quoted at 8@9c over 
May, compared with 6@7c over last 
week; No. 1 hard winter, May price to 
lc under, against %4@lc under last 
week; No. 1 northern spring, 10@20c 
over May, compared with 15@20c over 
a week ago. 


ARMOUR STATEMENT SHOWS LOSS 


The annual statement of Armour & 
Co. shows a loss of $31,709,817 for the 
fiscal year ended Oct. 29, 1921. The 
statement was read this week by Presi- 
dent J. Ogden Armour at the stock- 
holders’ meeting. It was stated that 
conditions do not warrant further divi- 
dends on the common stock, but that 
payments would be maintained on the 
preferred stock. 

Mr. Armour is quoted as saying: “The 
year just passed was the most disastrous 
in our business history, as well as in 
the packing industry in general. With 
losses completely written off and with 
inventories at current market values, 


there is every reason for looking for- 
ward to better times.” 


NEW CLEARING HOUSE HEAD 


At the annual’ meeting of the Clear- 
ing House Association, held here this 
week, George M. Reynolds, chairman of 
the boards of the Continental and Com- 
mercial banks, was made chairman of 
the association, to succeed James B. 
Forgan, who has served the cleari 
house for 25 years, during 21 of whic 
he held the position of chairman. Mr. 
Forgan is chairman of the boards of the 
First National and the First Trust & 
Savings banks. Frank O. Wetmore, 
president of the First National Bank, 
was elected a member of the clearing 
house committee, to succeed Mr. For- 
gan, who retired from the committee 
entirely. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 17,000 41 
Last week ........ 40,000 14,000 35 
Year ago ......++. 26,700 20,750 78 
Two years ago..... 26,700 22,000 82 


NOTES 


J. V. Lane, secretary-treasurer F. H. 
Price & Co., New York City, was here 
this week. 

George J. Noth, millin 
ports the arrival at his 
16, of a son. 

The Star & Crescent Milling Co., at 
its annual meeting, made no changes in 
the official positions. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, visited 
this market during the wan. 

J. O. Ewing, vice president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago this week on his way east. 

Guy A. Thomas, director Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited the Chi- 
cago office of his company this week. 

H. H. Whiting, sales manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
called at the Chicago office of his com- 
pany this week, 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in the city on Jan. 19 and expected to 
remain here a few days. 

T. Carroll Davis, representative of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., in New York state, with head- 
quarters at Syracuse, was in Chicago 
this week on his way back from a visit to 
the mill. 

Willis McFeely, vice president Mil- 
waukee (” is.) Bag Co., who lives in 
Oak Park, a suburb of Chicago, this 
week was elected president pro tem of 
the village, to serve the unexpired term 
of George W. Pyott, who resigned. Mr. 
McFeely has been a resident of Oak 
Park for 20 years. 

Messengers of the Citizens’ Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, were robbed of 
$9,012 in currency on the morning of 
Jan. 17, while on the way to the Ward 
Baking Co. plant, 5659 South La Salle 
Street. The stolen currency was part 
of the Ward company’s payroll. The 
loss is covered by insurance. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will attend the con- 


engineer, re- 
ome, on Jan. 


ference to be held in New Orleans, on. 


Jan. 25, between operators of United 
States Shipping Board vessels and ex- 
porters of flour. Mr. Husband will also 
speak at Milwaukee, on Feb. 3, at the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association. 


Dr. J. W. T. Duval, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who has been ap- 
pointed representative of the govern- 
ment to administer in Chicago the pro- 
visions of the futures trading act, was 
introduced this week to members of the 
Board of Trade. In the past Dr. Duval 
had an active part in the work of stand- 
ardizing grain grading. 





WISCONSIN 
Mitwavxez, Wis., Jan. 21.—The ris- 
ing tendency of flour prices all week ap- 
parently caused no disturbance in t 
minds of customers, for the aggregate 
volume of transactions was only slightly 
larger than that of. last week, and the 
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gain may be attributed solely to the 
broadening of immediate needs, to which 
the call seems to be confined. 

Evidently, the consumption of flour 
has.shrunk, both in respect to bakery 
needs and the family trade. Supplies 
in the hands of consumers of both classes 
are very light, and jobbers are not well 
stocked. Buying for about 60 days past 
has been so light that it seems sheer 
necessity would force the trade into the 
market, but this has not happened so 
far. Financial conditions are distinctly 
unfavorable to forward buying, especial- 
ly by smaller bakers and grocers. 

Mixed car business constitutes the 
major part of trade. The principal call 
is for fancy patents, which are going 
largely to the family trade. Bakers pat- 
ents are moving slowly. The upward 
movement of wheat futures all week, ac- 
companied by a proportionate advance 
in cash wheat, apparently has been dis- 
regarded. 

Compared with a week ago, prices are 
25@30c bbl higher for patents, while 
straights are up 15@30c. The advance 
of about 4c bu in cash wheat last week 
has been supplemented by a further up- 
ward movement of 4@6c, while millers 
are obliged to pay 19@25c premium over 
Minneapolis May price for No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern, which at the close 
of the week was quoted at $1.42@1.48 
bu. Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $8@8.15, 
and straights at $7@7.40, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

The call for clear flour is so limited 
that prices are largely nominal. A little 
has gone to the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, but this buying did not af- 
fect mill stocks, since it was filled out 
of supplies on hand at the eastern sea- 
board. Second clear seems unsalable at 
any price, despite the fact that it is 
practically on a feed basis. First clear 
was nominally quoted at $4.75@5.25, and 
second at $3.50@4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Only one mill deemed the situation fa- 
vorable to resume production this week, 
and its output represented only about 
one third of its capacity. The other 
mills remained idle. Receipts of desir- 
able qualities of milling wheat in this 
market have averaged less than two cars 
a day this week, so that if mills were sit- 
uated so that production could be re- 
sumed on a larger scale, they would have 
difficulty in getting enough grain. 

Business in rye flour is unchanged. 
Regular customers are taking about the 
same quantities as before, but other in- 
terests are holding off, despite the ad- 
mittedly favorable price situation. The 
output of Milwaukee mills this week 
was 3,758 bbls, against 2,700 last week 
and 3,000 in the corresponding week in 
1921. Production is due for a marked 
drop, however, since the Ladish Milling 
Co., which closed down its wheat mill 
indefinitely at the end of the year, has 
also suspended the operation of its rye 
mill, effective today. This mill has been 
the principal producer in this market 
for a year or longer. Rye flour prices 
are 15@20c bbl higher than a week ago, 
in sympathy with an advance of 3@4c 
bu in the price of cash rye. Pure white 
rye flour was quoted at $5.05@5.40, 
straight at $4.40@4.95, and dark at $3.85 
@4.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas flour is moving slowly, as are 
the spring products, and both millers 
and jobbers report a very quiet call. 
Prices are stronger and higher, in sym- 
pathy with the wheat market. The pre- 
miums exacted for soft winters. over 
futures are so abnormally high that flour 
business is affected unfavorably. In this 
market No. 1 red winter wheat is selling 
at 8@9c over .the May option, although 
No. 1 hard winter ranges lc under May, 
and buyers of flour consider this situa- 
tion so far out of line that they decline 
to buy more than they absolutely need. 
Fancy Kansas patents were quoted at 
$7.10@7.40, and standard at $6.25@6.55, 
in 98-lb cottons. : 

A slightly improved export call is sus- 
taining the major interest in corn goods. 
Domestic buyers have not come back in- 
to the Inarket, as it was expected they 
would do, in view of their small pur- 
chases in November and. December. 
Enough business is coming, however, to 
keep mills fairly busy. Prices are about 
unchanged, despite the continued stiffen- 
ing tendency of cash and option corn 
prices. Corn flour was quoted at $1.50 
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@1.55, corn meal at $1.45@1.50, and 
corn grits at $1.35@1.40, in 100-lb sacks. 

Although the call for millfeeds is less 
active and the volume of transactions 
this week showed a falling off, local mills 
have little difficulty in keeping sold up, 
and some in fact are not yet caught up 
with delivery specifications. Production 
is so light that not much headway can 
be made. On the other hand, prices are 
considered unfavorable to a sustained 
demand, and there have been further re- 
ductions. It is eaSey felt that the re- 
cent sensational rise in prices carried 
the level far out of line. 

Bran and middlings are off 50c ton, 
and winter bran is 50c@$1 ton lower, re- 
ducing the premium over spring. Flour 
middlings declined 50c ton on the inside 
of the range. Hominy feed is $1 lower, 
and red dog has declined $2@3 ton. Rye 
feed is unchanged to $1 lower. Brew- 
ers’ dried grains, which are very scarce 
and in good demand, form the only firm 
spot in the situation and are quotably 
$1@2 ton higher. Gluten feed declined 
$2, and oil meal is unchanged to $1 ton 


lower. Cottonseed meal remains nomi- 
nally unchanged. 
The millfeed movement again was 


larger than a year ago. Receipts were 
360 tons, against 240 in the same week 
in 1921; shipments amounted to 7,024 
tons, compared with 3,280 last year. 
MILWAUKEE FLUUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
5 


This week ........ 28,000 1,500 

Last week .......- 28,000 ..... ee 
Last year .......+. 24,000 4,465 18 
Two years ago..... 24,000 14,900 62 
Three years ago.... 18,900 11,300 63 
Four years ago..... 16,000 4,500 28 
Five years ago..... 13,000 ieee - 


The movement of flour at Milwauke 
has been as follows: receipts, 14,700 bbls; 
last year, 25,200; shipments, 22,370 bbls; 
last year, 7,000. 


NOTES 
Wilbur MHoughtaling, Cedar Falls, 
Wis., sustained an estimated loss of 


$5,000 by the destruction of his feed 
mill by fire. 

Charles R. Decker, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Milwaukee Bag Co., 
is expected to return early in the week 
from a business trip to New York and 
other eastern points. 

Albert R. Taylor, secretary of the 
Taylor & Bournique Co., Milwaukee, has 
returned from a fortnight’s business trip 
in the East, which embraced visits to a 
number of Canadian points. 

A resolution asking Congress to sup- 
port legislation legalizing the manufac- 
ture and sale of beer and light wines 
has been adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Total receipts of grain at Milwaukee 
in 1921 amounted to 45,383 cars, com- 
pared with 34,076 in 1920, 41,220 in 1919, 
and 45,244 in 1918. Receipts of wheat 
for the year were 6,543 cars; corn, 21,- 
147; oats, 9,257; rye, 1,856; barley, 6,- 
346; flaxseed, 244. 

Transfers of memberships have been 
posted on the floor of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce as follows: C. S. 
Christensen, Sr., to William P. Cava- 
naugh; the late George A. Schroeder to 
Charles H. ReQua; Emil Stoppenbach, 
Jefferson, Wis., to Frederick Pabst, 
president of the Pabst Corporation, for- 
merly Pabst Brewing Co. 

The Hagemeister Food Products Co., 
Green Bay, formerly known as the 
Hagemeister Brewing Co., has purchased 
the Daggett property at Marinette, Wis., 
and will install production facilities to 
handle business in Marinette, Menominee, 
Mich., and the upper peninsula general- 
ly. A. L. Wenzel, representative in this 
territory, has been appointed branch 
manager. 

Isaac Rietveld, a flour and feed deal- 
er of Milwaukee, died Jan. 16, aged 74 
years, after an illness of four months. 
He established a small store at Eleventh 
and Vliet streets in 1897, and developed 
it into a large business. He is survived 
by his widow, two daughters, and two 
sons, Harry and John Rietveld. The for- 
mer will continue the active management 
of the business, which is known as I. 
Rietveld & Son, with stores at 455 
Eleventh Street and 1088 Teutonia Ave- 
nue. L. E. Meyer. 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Quiet 
headway is being made in _ various 
branches of industry, and, although there 
is no sensational business in sight, the 
indications are that the country before 
long will develop increased activity in 
some directions. The best known busi- 
ness experts and financiers realize now 
that there are no real grounds for ex- 
pecting largely increased industrial ac- 
tivity, and that thoroughgoing business 
revival will not be seen immediately. It 
is fortunate in many ways that the pub- 
lic has come to accept this view, for a 
feeling of moderation and cautious op- 
timism is really productive of genuine 
benefit in times like these. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 

The building industry bids fair to show 
a vastly increased revival. The fact is 
that the country is tremendously in need 
of new dwellings and apartment struc- 
tures. The great drawback in this direc- 
tion is the attitude of labor, which is the 
main influence in keeping building costs 
still considerably above pre-war levels 
and in many respects out of line with 
other prices. 

Some architects and builders contend 
that this situation will continue until a 
readjustment of wages is made by the 
building trades. It is felt that this will 
come sooner or later, but with high rent- 
als as much of a menace as they now are, 
it is very important that the country 
build more houses for people of mod- 
erate means and for the vast wage-earn- 
ing groups. 

One feature that will help to some 
extent in the building boom, which people 
think will come before long, is the easier 
money conditions and the further rise in 
security prices to a point where it will 
be quite as advantageous to take on high 
grade real estate mortgages for income 
producing purposes as to invest in sea- 
soned stocks or bonds. The country is 
still investing heavily in tax exempt se- 
curities, and, notwithstanding the evident 
movement to limit or to take away such 
exemption, the expectation is that it will 
be many years before the Constitution 
can be amended in that respect. 


NEW PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 


Various schemes for highway construc- 
tion work and large public building im- 
provements are under consideration by 
various states and municipalities. Last 
year witnessed record-breaking state and 
municipal offerings, and it is felt that 
many new schemes can be put through 
within the next few weeks for additional 
expansion work of this character. 

Some experts take the view that, with 
common labor in largely increased sup- 
ply, it would be a good time to put 


through an enormous amount of highway - 


construction and new road work. It is 
very necessary that this should be done 
before long, as the country is heavily 
short of first rate roads. Plans have 
already been prepared in many quarters 


for such improvements. The American 
people will probably agree to prodigious 
outlays of this character within the next 
few yéars in addition to those that have 
already been authorized. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Many manufacturers believe that there 
will be an increased demand for their 
products from now on, because of heavi- 
ly depleted stocks. The feeling is that 
these requirements must be supplied out 
of current production, and that the new 
inquiry will be sufficient to develop a 
vast trade. At the same time, it is real- 
ized that the country is doing business 
on a larger profit basis, and that extreme 
care must be exercised to cut production 
costs where these changes can be made 
without too great and too unfair de- 
mands upon labor. 


EUROPE’S FOOD DEMANDS 


Department of Agriculture Representatives 
State That Huge Imports from Amer- 
ica Will Be Needed 


Europe this year will require huge im- 
ports of American foodstuffs, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced 
in making public a summary of the re- 
port of G. F. Warren and W. F. Callen- 
der, who returned recently after mak- 
ing a study of European agricultural 
and market conditions. 

Germany alone, it was said, will need 
2,000,000 tons of imported foods before 
the next harvest, and the United King- 
dom, France, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland are looking to America for 
great quantities to supplement their own 
supplies. 

Excellent yields of wheat and rye were 
obtained before the severe drouth of 
last spring developed, the investigators 
reported, but barley, oats, corn, pota- 
toes, sugar beets and fodder crops were 
extensively damaged. Pasturage was so 
severely affected in some countries, it 
was said, that live stock was sold off, 
with a resultant depression of meat mar- 
kets, and the drouth delayed planting 
of winter wheat and coun a reduction 
in acreage. 

Roumania, Hungary and Poland, nor- 
mally surplus-producing countries, are 
expected .to be of little assistance in 
feeding the remainder of Europe this 
year. L. G. Michaels, who is investigat- 
ing conditions in Roumania for the de- 
partment, has reported that country’s 
exportable surplus, which had been heav- 
ily counted upon, probably will be less 
than 300,000 tons, and that transporta- 
tion difficulties, price fixing and govern- 
mental conditions may interfere with the 
movement of this. 

While Hungarian officials announced 
in November that permits had been is- 
sued for exportation of 100,000 tons of 
wheat flour,.and this amount later was 
increased, transportation difficulties are 














: United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller, 
and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

January ....... 9,334 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,767 
February ...... 10,017 9,013 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 
March .......+. 10,196 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 
April ....-.000- 8,332 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,493 
May .cccsceeces 8,084 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 7,690 
TUNE ccewcesese 15,630 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 7,602 
July cccccveees 9,193 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 
August ........ 11,19 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 10,200 13,268 
September ..... 11,702 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 13,294 
October ....... 12,545 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,650 14,501 
November ..... 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,618 9,500 10,221 
December ...... 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 8,856 
Totals ..... 126,932 114,633 119,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 109,879 120,162 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 
113,418 122,064 


1916-17 
115,584 


1917-18 
114,642 


1919-20 
127,644 


1920-21 
107,922 


1918-19 
120,956 
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expected to interfere greatly with its 
movement. 

Little progress likewise has been made 
in exporting 50,000 tons of rye and bar- 
ley from Poland under permits issued 
last fall, and it is said to be possible 
now that imports will be needed in that 
country before the next harvest. De- 
spite the increase in the 1921 wheat and 
rye crops over those of 1920, the de- 
partment’s investigators reported, con- 
sumption of the new crop began about 
a month earlier than usual and the con- 
dition of fall sown wheat and rye is not 
satisfactory, so large imports will be 
necessary. 

Statistics on the total production in 
18 European countries in 1920 and 1921, 
respectively, were given, in bushels as 
follows: 

Wheat, 846,691,000 and 1,050,640,000; 
rye, 493,887,000 and 688,644,000; barley, 
430,456,000 and 462,543,000; oats, 1,157,- 
753,000 and 1,158,325,000; potatoes, 2,- 
690,435,000 and 2,399,517,000; corn, 321,- 
843,000 and 283,214,000. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
156,880,000 8,730,000 

293,267,637 16,183,234 

122,430,724 22,651,261 

178,582,673 24,181,979 

34,118,853 21,879,951 

149,831,427 11,942,778 

173,274,015 15,520,669 

259,642,533 16,182,765 

92,393,775 11,821,461 

91,602,974 11,394,805 

30,160,212 11,006,487 

23,729,302 10,129,435 

46,679,876 9,040,987 

66,923,244 10,621,161 

100,371,057 13,927,247 

76,569,423 15,584,667 

34,973,291 13,919,048 

4,394,402 8,826,335 

44,230,169 16,999,432 

114,181,420 19,716,484 

154,856,000 17,759,000 

132,061,000 18,651,000 

101,950,000 18,699,000 

139,433,000 18,486,000 

148,231,000 15,350,000 

79,562,000 14,570,000 

60,650,000 14,621,000 

76,103,000 15,269,000 

88,415,000 16,860,000 

117,121,000 16,620,000 

157,280,000 15,197,000 

150,565,000 7,946,000 

153,253,000 6,011,000 

46,000,000 9,000,000 

66,000,000 12,000,000 

BEET cccccccoces 102,000,000 12,000,000 
58,000,000 8,000,000 

85,000,000 11,000,000 

70,000,000 9,000,000 

ee 106,000,000 9,000,000 
|. SECU 95,000,000 6,000,000 
| ree 55,000,000 11,000,000 
ee 54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
BOE w 6's 06% 17,490 71,307 2,286 12,344 
are 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,735 
er 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,463 
Co eee 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
ae, 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
BOT 666.000 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
| Se 27,473 38,217 95,918 14,532 
cee 26,754 48,786 96,809 12,644 
Co eee 6,645 9,381 1,860 2,223 
oo. eee 17,537 49,065 33,759 1,823 
Co Seer 1,585 40,039 2,172 
OU re 9,399 63,671 2,045 2 
SREP icccese 4,312 36,802 1,685 220 
| EEE 6,580 35,853 1,510 1,272 
a aa 4,349 52,445 1,158 2,419 
| Ae 8,238 83,300 4,014 749 
eee 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
0 eee 10,661 88,807 5,479 
|, PEE 10,881 55,858 1,154 765 
See 8,429 74,833 4,613 6,422 
CO eae 8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 
ee 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
a 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
| Se 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
, eee 11,237 208,745 69,130 15,541 
es 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
ae 7,680 99,992 12,012 988 
ee 1,563 27 691 570 9 
DES vecees 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
. Se 3,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 
SOD 2,800 75,451 9,435 12,040 
973 30,768 953 332 
2890... c000 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 


*Six months. 





Switzerland—Net Imports 
Net imports (imports less exports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) into Switzerland, as officially 
reported, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1919 12,937 1,369 5,274 6,331 1,632 
1918 7,406 613 652 2,140 452 
1917 9,948 1,479 3,241 3,356 196 
1916 22,156 2,268 4,767 7,290 38 
1915 17,915 2,641 4,461 6,835 15 
1914 17,187 3,556 3,068 10,226 266 
1913 21,206 4,492 4,785 12,728 661 
1912... 19,883 4,589 4,341 13,088 750 
1911... 18,290 4,537 4,058 12,906 774 
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Little change of importance occurred 
in the local milling situation this week. 
There is a better inquiry than in the 
latter part of 1921, but sales are not of 
any great volume. The majority of the 
city mills report a slight improvement in 
business this week, and it is generally 
believed that trade will soon improve. 

A marked change has taken place in 
the position held by clears in the local 
market the last few weeks. During the 
greater part of December a large sur- 
plus of this grade of flour accumulated 
in St. Louis and the surrounding terri- 
tory, and at that time it-seemed impos- 
sible to find a market wherein this flour 
could be sold. Heavy export buying the 
last few weeks, however, has completely 
reversed this situation. Some companies, 
which oversold their supply of clears, 
have experienced much yy 4 in ob- 
taining this grade to apply on their con- 
tracts. 

For the most part this flour has been 
sold at extremely low prices, but it seems 
quite impossible to raise the price ideas 
of foreign buyers. This is also true of 
the business which has been done with 
the South, where a fair demand has ex- 
isted for straights and clears of late, 
but only at prices which prohibit sales 
being made at a profit. 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory report good inquiry 
and a fair volume of business, but the 
same trouble is experienced by them in 
obtaining a satisfactory price for their 
flour. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.75@7.25 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.30@6.60, first clear $4@4.50; hard 
winter short patent $6.20@6.50, straight 
$5.60@5.80, first clear $4@4.30; soft win- 
ter short patent $6@6.25, straight $5.50 
@5.75, first clear $3.90@4.25. 


MILLFEED 
t 


A fair local v= net prevailed through- 
out the week, although demand from the 
outside territory was rather quiet. 
Local sales, together with light offer- 
ings from the mills, due to limited op- 
eration, served to hold prices steady, and 
in some cases slight advances were regis- 
tered. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$24@24.50 ton, soft winter bran at $24.50 
@25, and gray shorts at $25.50@26. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
DORE WOE a sccccccpeccesee 27,500 54 
EMER WEG cccccscvcvceveus 28,6500 57 
(Pe 28,400 56 
Two years ago ..........+. 27,800 55 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week . 44 
Last week .... 44 
Year ago ° 48 
TDW FORTS OBE occccccccces 58,400 76 





EXPORT RATES 


The following rates were posted on 
the bulletin board of the Merchants’ 
Exchange this week as being quoted by 
the United States Shipping Board on 
heavy — 

“Gulf to Hamburg and Bremen, Janu- 
ary and February (at Gulf seaboard), 
18.5c; March, April and May (sea- 
board), 19.5c. trench Atlant Ant- 
werp and Rotterdam, January and Feb- 





ruary, 17c; March, April and May, 18c. 
Wheat flour in bags, and other grain 
—— will take the usual 5c per 100 
bs differential higher.” 


GRAIN OFFICE SHOWS INCREASE 


A statement was made public Jan. 18 
by Governor Hyde, of Missouri, with 
reference to the report of T. J. Hed- 
rick, state grain and warehouse commis- 
sioner, re ing in part as follows: “A 
comparison of results obtained under 
the new administration of the state grain 
inspection and warehouse department 
with the previous administration is well- 
ni wT. 

In 1920 the department paid into the 
state treasury, after payment of ex- 
pense of operation, $28,776.89; during 
the last year, $106,060.42. In other 
words, the operation of the department 
during 1921 netted the state of Missouri 
$77,283.53 more than in 1920, an increase 
of profits to the state of nearly 270 per 
cent. 

“During all of 1920 the department 
was under control of James T. Brad- 
shaw. Since June 13, it has been con- 
trolled by T. J. Hedrick. The last six 
months under Bradshaw netted the 
state $19,441.82; the last six months of 
1921, under Hedrick, netted the state 
$71,798.01, an increase in profit of over 
350 per cent. 

* increase in profit to the state is 
due in some extent to the increase in 
grain shipments. Nevertheless it re- 
mains true that the highly satisfactory 
showing made is due to efficient admin- 
istration. This is shown from the fact 
that, while income for 1921 was in- 
creased about 50 per cent, expenses in- 
creased less than 14 per cent. The per- 
centa of expense to receipts. under 
Bradshaw for the first six months of 
1921 was about 66; under Hedrick for 
the last six months the percentage of 
expense to receipts was about 53.” 


MR. FLESH WIDELY EXPERIENCED 


Edward M. Flesh, St. Louis, recently 
appointed by President Harding to 
membership on fhe United States Pur- 
chasing Commission for Russian Relief, 
has had experience of wide character in 
work of this nature during the last few 


years. 
At the outbreak of the war Mr. Flesh 
was president of the C. H. Albers Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis. He resigned 
from this position upon being offered a 
place on Mr. Hoover’s staff, with head- 
) =e in St. Louis and having juris- 
iction over a territory composed of 
In 1919 he was sent to Lon- 
Hoover’s War Relief 


nine states. 
don with Mr. 
Commission. 

Returning to this country after 10 
months’ service, Mr. Flesh resumed his 
work with the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, this time in the capacity of 
treasurer. When this organization 
ceased its business in April, 1920, he ac- 
cepted the position of vice president of 
the Intercontinental Development Co., 
where he was associated with Mr. Hoo- 
ver and Julius Barnes. Mr. Flesh was 
born in St. Louis, Aug. 14, 1869. He 
has been connected with various St. 
Louis industries. 


BEMIS ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers and directors of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. was held in St. Louis, Jan. 13-14. 
All sessions were conducted at the com- 
pw? plant on South Fourth Street. 

irectors present: J. S. Bemis, St. Louis; 
H. H. Allen, Brooklyn; G. N. Roberts, 
Boston; A. C. Carpenter, St. Louis; D. 
Belcher, Minneapolis; W. H. Simmons, 
Indianapolis. 

The officers elected to head the com- 
pany for the following year are as 


follows: A. F. Bemis, Boston, president; 


J. S. Bemis, St. Louis, first vice presi- 
dent; E. C. Earle, St. Louis, secretary; 
F. M. Ewer, Boston, treasurer; A. V. 
ei Boston, second vice president; 
Ww. . Simmons, Indianapolis, third 
vice —s G. N. Roberts, Boston, 
fourth vice president; H. H. Allen, 
Brooklyn, fifth vice president. 


NOTES 


The value of products from St. Louis 
bakeries in 1921 is estimated at $20,- 
000,000. 

John Christ, De Soto, Mo., recently 

urchased the plant of the old Cozian 

aking Co., Flat River, Mo. 

The annual meeting of the Missouri 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association will 
be held at Moberly, Mo., Feb. 1-2. 

J. J. McCarthy, of the St. Louis of- 
fice of the Fleischmann Co., is spending 
several weeks in the company’s Arkan- 
sas district. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.30 
@1.40; cream meal, $1.35@1.45; grits 
and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

William H. Danforth, president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, is in the 
South on a business trip. He is ex- 
pected home next week. 

James L. Ford, Jr., St. Louis, was 
elected president of the National Food 
Brokers’ Assoeiation at that organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting this week. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis, Friday, on his way 
home from a business trip in the East. 

T. J. Harris, a baker of Parma, Mo., 
was declared bankrupt on Jan. 10, and 
the first meeting of creditors has been 
called for Feb. 4 at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Walter E. Orthwein, son of William 
D. Orthwein, of the Orthwein Grain 
Co. and a member of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, died this week, aged 
48. 
Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of Federal Grain Supervision at St. 
Louis, spent several days at Louisville, 
Ky., and other southern points this 
week. 

J. H. Tedrow, traffic commissioner 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce, was in St. Louis, Monday, on his 
way home from a conference in Wash- 
ington. 

The condensed statement of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of St. Louis as of Dec. 
31 shows mortgage loans amounting to 
$37,337,880. The total number of loans 
is 14,292, 

Louis Schoenberger, who formerly op- 
erated a bakeshop on Manchester Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, has purchased the Blue 
Label bakery from the Home. Milling 
Co., St. Charles, Mo. 

December imports at New Orleans 
showed a gain of nearly $3,000,000 over 
the previous month, according to sta- 
tistics recently made public x Emile 
Kuntz, collector of the port. ; 

E. W. Crosswhite, formerly in the 
baking business at Columbia, Mo., will 
re-enter the bakery trade at that place, 
and has secured a building in which he 
is now installing new machinery. 


Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.05@5.15, medium 
$4.70@4.80, straight $4.40@4.60, pure 
dark $4@4.10; rye meal, $3.95@4.05. 

F. C. Bowes, representing Safford .& 
Sinclair, flour, Boston, was in St. Louis, 
Thursday and Friday, acting in behalf 
of his company in an arbitration case 
before the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

J. P. Higgins, formerly assistant traf- 
fic manager of the St. Louis office of 
the federal barge line, has been appoint- 
ed traffic manager and executive assist- 
ant to the federal manager of the local 
office. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager of the 
General Commission Co., Kansas City, 
was in St. Louis, Friday, on his wa 
east, where he will visit Cincinnati, 
Richmond, Va., New York and other 
markets. 


The Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
manufacturer of various kinds of feed, 
is increasing its sales effort throughout 
its entire organization, and is contem- 
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plating augmenting its sales force 50 
per cent. 

The Sparta (Ill.) Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Association has _ been 
changed to the Sparta Farmers’ Grain 
Co. and will operate under the general 
corporative law. The company will be 
incorporated for $20,000. 

It was recently revealed that the Fed- 
eral International Banking Co. of New 
Orleans is granting a limited amount of 
credit to Toons buyers. This is un- 
usual, as business with German buyers 
of late has been on a strictly cash basis. 

According to the annual business re- 
view of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, shipment of wheat by river in 
1921 increased 3,321,802 bus over the 
previous year, while corn shipments via 
the same method showed an increase of 
2,502,475 bus. 

Aaron Davis, 67 years old, one of the 
age rice millers of New Orleans, 

ied, Jan. 12, at his home in that city. 
Mr. Davis had been associated in the rice 
milling business with Isaac L. Haspel 
for 46 years, the firm operating under 
the name of Haspel & Davis. 

The Galveston (Texas) Wharf Co., of 
which J. J. Davidson is manager, is 
planning to build an addition to Eleva- 
tor B. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to have this new unit, which will 
have a capacity of approximately 1,000,- 
000 bus, ready for the new crop. 

Intrastate freight rates on more than 
a dozen railroads in Illinois have been 
held by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to be unduly prejudicial and to 
discriminate against interstate com- 
merce. A new set of rates has been pre- 
scribed by the Commission, to become 
effective Feb. 25. 

December tonnage of the federal barge 
line, operated on the Mississippi River, 
established a new high record for the 
volume of freight moved in any one 
month since the line has been in opera- 
tion. The total was 58,600 tons, while 
that of the next highest month, August, 
1921, was 58,300 tons. 

As the result of a protest filed by P. 
W. Coyle, traffic commissioner of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, this 
week, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced a postponement of 
the hearing on the Chicago-Panama-Pa- 
cific tariff, originally scheduled for New 
York on Jan. 23, until Feb. 14, at which 
time it will be held in Washington. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orreans, La., Jan. 21.—While 
prospects showed an improvement this 
week, the trade was only og for im- 
mediate requirements. The advance 
which was expected to stimulate business 
did not bring any volume, and buyers are 
unwilling to book heavily. 

Flour prices, as quoted to dealers by 
mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: spring 
wheat flour, 95 per cent patent $7.40@ 
7.80, short patents $7.70@8.30; hard win- 
ter wheat flour, 95 per cent $5.80@6.25, 
short patents $6.75@7.20, fancy clears 
$4.75@5.15; soft winter wheat flour, 95 

er cent patent $6@6.40, short patents 

.30@6.90, fancy clears $4.90@5.30; corn 
flour in 100-lb sacks, $1.50@1.55. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 68c bu, No. 2 
white 68c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 45c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, $1.50. 

Grain inspected since Jan. 1: wheat, 
export, 306 cars; corn, export 1,488, local 
58; oats, export 10, local 38; rye, export, 
61; barley, export, 8. Inspected outward 
on shipboard: wheat, 90,000 bus; corn, 
142,857. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 3,260,000 
bus; corn, 1,117,000; oats, 11,000; barley, 
114,000; rye, 47,000. 

NOTES 

William J. Russell is erecting a bakery 
at Cadiz and Magnolia streets. 

The H. Weil Baking Co. is adding a 
doughroom and other improvements to 
its plant at 4914 Prytania Street. 

J. H. Ismert, representing the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
Frank H. Jones, representing the Pinck- 
neyville (Ill.) Milling Co., were here this 
week. 


Georce L. Ferry. 
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KANSAS BAKERS’ MEETING 


Annual Convention Held at Manhattan— 
Splendid Programme and Good Attendance 
—A, J. Cripe Re-elected President 


While most of the members of the 
Kansas Bakers’ Association who attend- 
ed the annual meeting of the association 
held in Manhattan Jan. 12-13 came alone, 
a considerable number brought their 
wives along to enjoy the splendid pro- 
gramme prepared for the event. With 
the exception of the ball and banquet, 
all sessions of the convention were held 
in the building occupied by the milling 
department of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. 

President A. J. Cripe, of Hutchinson, 
introduced F. C. Stradelhofer, of the 
Fleischmann Yeast Co., of St. Louis, 
who spoke on “What’s in the 1922 Loaf 
of Bread.” 

“The world over, with Caucasian peo- 
ple, hard times are characterized by in- 
creased consumption of cereals,” said 
Mr. Stadelhofer. “Three fourths of the 
cereal consumption in this country is in 
the form of bread made of wheat. For 
the average American, reduction in cost 
of the diet without reduction of quality 
is to be attained through increased con- 
sumption of bread with each meal. 
Therefore, let us improve the 1922 loaf, 
then push it through advertising.” 

The speaker, who has had the experi- 
ence of a lifetime in baking bread and 
experimenting with formulas to guide 
him in forming opinions, suggested a 
formula for the 1922 loaf. His “mix” 
consists of the following: 200 lbs flour, 
120 Ibs water, 4 lbs yeast, 31% lbs salt, 
3 lbs sugar, 2 lbs malt, 6 lbs sweetened 
condensed milk and 31, lbs lard. 

Discussions centered on the following 
topics: “What the Housewife Expects 
of a Baker,” by Mrs. E. B. Keith, of 
Manhattan; “Process of Flour Mak- 
ing,” Professor L. A. Fitz, of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College milling 
department; “After Effect of Price Cut- 
ting,” Frank Rushton, Rosedale. 

Friday’s sessions consisted of a study 
in bakery advertising, the bread judging 
contest, election of officers and selection 
of 1923 meeting place. 

Thirty-two bakers entered bread in 
the judging contest, which resulted in 
the awarding of first and third place 
to A. J. Cripe, of Hutchinson, for his 
Perfection loaves.. Second place went 
to the Campbell Baking Co, of Kansas 
City. L. A. Fitz and Frank Rushton 
were the judges. ‘ 

All but one of last year’s officers were 
re-elected, with A. J. Cripe, Hutchinson, 
president; A. W. Hyle, Wakeeney, vice 
president; C. J. Chenoworth, Junction 
City, vice president; Newton Dilley, 
Council Grove, secretary; A. E. Jenkins, 
Salina, treasurer. It was decided to 
hold the 1923 meeting at Wichita, and to 
return to Manhattan in 1914. 

Members of the reception committee 
included Henry Toburen, Tonganoxie; 
A. W. Hyle, Wakeeney; J. W. Shellhaus, 
Junction City; Mrs. Newton Dilley, 
Council Grove; Mrs. Gordon King, Gar- 
nett; Mrs. H. Hornfield, Kansas City; 
Mrs. W. H. Burkey, Arkansas City. 

The entertainment features included a 
theatre party, motor ride about the city, 
a banquet served by the United Presby- 
terian Church ladies, and a ball. -The 
proprietor of the B & B bakery, Man- 
hattan, baked a large cake, which occu- 
pied the center of the banquet table and 
on which was inscribed in pink frosting, 
“Welcome Kansas Bakers.” Members 
of the local Business Girls’ Club were 
invited to help swell the crowd of danc- 
ers for the concluding social event held 
at the Community House. 

Resolutions were unanimously passed 
expressing gratification at the pleasant 
and instructive convention held and ap- 
preciation of the hospitality extended by 
city and college authorities and the local 
akers., L. F. Brewer. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XI: RAW MATERIALS USED IN BREAD MANUFACTURE 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


But few breadmakers possess any defi- 
nite knowledge of the comparative val- 
ues and functions of the various ingredi- 
ents used in the manufacture of this 
very important article of food—bread. 
Most bakers know what materials are 
used in bread making, but many do not 
know the correct proportions in which 
they should be used. They know that 
yeast causes fermentation during which 
gas is produced, but are in most cases 
unfamiliar with the many chemical 
changes that the raw materials undergo 
during the process of fermentation or 
the real reason for fermenting a dough 
prior to converting this into baked 
bread. They know that, in order to pro- 
duce the best bread, doughs should be 
neither old nor young, but ripe. Still, 
they are often unable te control fermen- 
tation or judge the doughs so as to in- 
sure their being “taken on time.” The 
ingredients used in the manufacture of 
bread are flour, water, yeast, sugar, malt, 
milk, shortening, salt and yeast food. 


FLOUR 


This is probably the most important 
article used in bread making, and is 
often given least consideration. In dif- 
ferent localities very different wheats are 
grown, this depending largely upon the 
variations in soil and climatic conditions. 
These different wheats produce flours 
very dissimilar in composition and baking 
properties. It is usually the custom to 
blend the various wheats in different 
proportions in an effort to produce flour 
of uniform composition and similar bak- 
ing properties. Each mill manufactures 
many different grades of flours, this de- 
pending to some extent upon the methods 
of cleaning and milling, and to some 
extent upon the demand for and indi- 
vidual opinion as to the several grades. 

Generally speaking, however, the mill- 
ers are to be praised for the excellent 
work they are doing in the conversion of 
raw grain into flour. When one consid- 
ers that the miller is always working with 
raw material that differs in properties 
from year to year, and that very differ- 
ent wheat is grown in different localities, 
then he is able to realize the problems 
confronting the miller. The flour manu- 
facturers are endeavoring to so select, 
blend and mill as to turn out uniform 
grades of flours, and are often not to be 
blamed for the differences that are found 
in the baking properties. It is generally 
conceded that the larger, better equipped 
flour mills produce the best and most 
uniform grades of flour. 

With their limited knowledge of flours 
made from the various wheats and their 
particular baking method employed in 
the manufacture of bread from these 
different flours, many bakers are of the 
opinion that the best bread can be made 
from only one or a few kinds of flour. 
The baker located in the spring wheat 
territory and familiar with the bread 
making qualities of flour made from 
local wheat often concludes that it is 
impossible to make good bread from hard 
winter or Pacific Coast flour, while the 
baker in these sections often has the same 
opinion as to the particular flour manu- 
factured in his‘locality with which he is 
familiar. 

It is true that the better grades of 
flours make better bread. It is also true 
that good bread can be produced from 
good grades of flours made in any sec- 
tion, provided one possesses sufficient 
knowledge of the flour and the processes 


of bread making to be able to use such 
flour properly. The strongest bread 
making flours are made from spring 
wheat grown in Minnesota, Montana and 
the Dakotas. Doughs made from these 
flours require more fermentation to get 
them into condition for bread making. 
Vigorous fermentation is necessary to 
sufficiently soften the gluten. 

The flours next in strength are those 
manufactured from hard winter, or 
Kansas wheat. Doughs made from these 
flours require somewhat less fermenta- 
tion to condition the gluten therein. 
Flours milled in the northwestern Pacific 
Coast states are still softer, and doughs 
made therefrom require still less fermen- 
tation. A straight dough made from 
hard spring flour might require four and 
one half hours’ fermentation, while one 
made by the same formula from Kansas 
flour might require only four hours and 
one from Washington local hard only 
three and one half hours. A _ sponge 
from hard spring might require five 
hours, one from Kansas four, and one 
from Washington flour only three hours. 

The baker who over or under fer- 
ments his doughs, thereby making poor 
bread, should not condemn the particular 
flour, but should receive the condemna- 
tion himself. The writer has often seen 
excellent bread made in the largest, most 
modern plants as well as in the small 
shops from flours differing greatly in 
strength. The well-informed bread 
manufacturer of today is able to produce 
a good product from almost any good 
grade bread flour given him. This he is 
able to do by adjusting his formula and 
manufacturing methods to suit the par- 
ticular flour he is to use. 

It is surprising the number of bread 
makers that are of the opinion that dry 
or wet gluten content indicates flour 
strength. This is not the case. Strength 
is determined by both quantity and qual- 
ity of gluten. A Washington flour might 
contain as much (and often does) gluten 
as a spring flour of the same grade, and 
still be a much weaker flour. Then, too, 
bakers often consider gluten percentage 
without taking into consideration the ash 
content. A flour with more gluten and 
a greater ash content might not be as 
strong as one with less gluten and less 
ash. 

In order to determine the bread mak- 
ing value of a flour, one must have a 
chemical analysis made and also an ac- 
curate commercial bake test. The baker 
cannot rely on either one alone, but must 
have both. The analysis should consist 
of the per cent of moisture, ash, wet 
gluten and dry gluten, and also the ratio 
between the wet and dry gluten. The 
moisture should never exceed 13.5 per 
cent; less is desired. The ash should not 
exceed .45 per cent; less is preferable. 
Dry gluten should be not less than 11.5 
per cent. A greater quantity indicates 
greater strength. The greater the ratio 
the better the quality. 

In submitting samples for analysis one 
should be careful that a representative 
sample is taken, and that this is taken 
from a bag recently received. The sam- 
ple should be taken from the center of 
the bag, and not from the top or side, 
to avoid getting a dried portion. At 
least five pounds should be submitted. 
This should be sent in a clean tin can, 
to avoid drying, which always occurs if 
not sent in an airtight container. If the 
sample dries in transit the analysis will 
not be a true one, but will show less 






moisture and greater ash and gluten per- 
centages, which are misleading. 

Before reporting, all analyses should 
be calculated to a standard moisture 
basis—12.5 or 13 per cent. The report 
should also show the original moisture 
content. With a moisture percentage 
greater than 13.5, chemical decomposition 
is likely to set in, and such flour should 
be rejected. The greater the percentage 
of ash the poorer the grade, and vice 
versa. Flours containing large amounts 
of gluten of good quality are much to be 
preferred. 

Flours with musty odors should be re- 
fused. These odors will be found more 
pronounced in the loaf of bread. Such 
flours are unsound and unfit for bread 
manufacture. 

Bleached flours are preferable to un- 
bleached. The whiter flours produce 
bread with whiter crumb. The consumer 
always prefers the whiter bread. 

All flours should be aged from two to 
four weeks before being used. This is 
extremely important with green flours, 
and often solves the factory problems 
when such flours are being used. The 
rate of aging depends upon the tempera- 
ture at which stored and the ventilation. 
At low temperatures the aging goes on 
very slowly, while at high temperatures 
this proceeds much more rapidly. The 
best aging temperature is from 65 to 75 
degrees. Flour should be piled in rows 
six to eight bags high, to allow free cir- 
culation of air. 

Millers would find it much to their 
advantage to age all flour before being 
sent out. Since this is seldom done the 
bakers should carry sufficient amounts 
and have flour storage rooms of sufficient 
size to insure satisfactory aging at all 
times. Flour bleaches naturally during 
aging. This increases the absorption 
power, which results in greater yield. 
Most important of all, aging greatly im- 
proves the baking properties of flour. 

Most vakers give too much considera- 
tion to the price of flour and too little 
to the quality. Both should be carefully 
considered in making purchases. Often 
the lower yield will more than offset the 
cheaper price of a flour. Certainly no 
flour should be used that will lower the 
quality of the product. It is of utmost 
importance that one make the best prod- 
uct possible each day, and that he strive 
to make his product uniform from day 
to day, the only deviation being that of 
making an improved product. 


WATER 


The great variations that exist in for- 
mulas and fermenting times in different 
localities where similar flours are used 
can often be attributed to the waters, 
which are very dissimilar in composi- 
tion. Where hard waters are found more 
yeast or longer time of fermentation, or 
both, are required. In two Canadian 
cities only an eight hours’ ride apart, 
bakers using very similar flours and other 
raw materials, and practically the same 
formulas, find that their fermenting 
times differ one half to three quarters 
of an hour. 

In the one requiring the longer time, 
hard water is used, and in the other, 
softer water. This same condition exists 
in two northwestern Pacific Coast cities 
within a few hours’ ride of each other. 
In one where hard water is found, more 
yeast and a longer fermenting time are 
required in sponges made from softer 
flour, the formula and other conditions 
being similar. 

In locating bread plants the water 
composition should always be given con- 
sideration. In some instances it has been 
necessary to install water softening 
plants or sink artesian wells to overcome 
the water problems. The best water for 
bread making purposes is one of medium 
hardness, either a very soft or very hard 
water being undesirable. 

Doughs made with very soft water 
lack consistency and ferment rapidly, 
while those made from very hard water 








are too firm, and ferment slowly. The 
yeast food manufactured and marketed 
during recent years has to a great ex- 
tent solved this water problem. 

No water that is unfit for drinking 
purposes should be used in bread mak- 
ing. While it is true that during baking 
a’ desirable sterilizing effect takes a 
this does not permit the using of un- 
clean or contaminated water bread 
manufacture. A liberal supply of water 
is essential within doughs for healthy 
growth of yeast and the enzymes. 


YEAST 


While much progress has been made 
during recent years in supplying bread 
makers with a good quality of com- 
pressed yeast in condition, much 
still remains to be done. Some yeast yet 
reaches the shop or plant in a condition 
unfit for use. While in most cases this is 
not due to carelessness on the part of 
the manufacturers, it is a very serious 
matter. 

Yeast is a low form of plant life. 
Great care must be exercised during 
transportation of this important, perish- 
able product from yeast factory to bread 
factory. The cakes, as received, con- 
sist of billions of delicate plants. If too 
great time is consumed in transporta- 
tion, or the yeast is subjected to either 
high or low temperatures, it will reach 
the plant or shop in a more or less de- 
vitalized state. In such condition it will 
not be possible for the yeast to do its 
best work within the dough batch. 

Yeast should be given the quickest pos- 
sible transit, and kept as nearly 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit as possible. The cars 
should be kept at uniform temperature 
during the entire year. At cutting sta- 
tions Sigh or low temperatures and — 
atmospheres should be avoided. Bo 
temperature and humidity should be un- 
der good control. In dry climates it is 
often necessary to add some water dur- 
ing cutting, to replace that lost by evap- 
oration. 

It is a serious mistake for the yeast 
concerns to carry large supplies of this 
product at their distributing points, 
thereby allowing the gg to get old 
before reaching the baker. Bread mak- 
ers should always insist on getting fresh 
yeast. 

After reaching the bread factory the 
yeast should be given the best possible 
care till used. It is not at all unusual 
to find bakers carrying more than a day’s 
supply. This is a mistake. Very often 
the yeast is allowed to remain at very low 
or very high temperatures. If yeast is 
not properly cared for after reaching 
the Bare or plant the manufacturer can- 
not be, in every case, held responsible 
for its quality. Immediately after being 
received the yeast should be placed in a 
refrigerator or cold storage room at 50 
degrees Fahrenheit till used, and only 
transferred to the mixing room when 
used. 

The date should always be stamped 
on each package when received, and if 
any remains till another day this should 
be used first. It sometimes occurs that 
yeast is pushed back in the refrigerator 
and not used for several days, and when 
used and found too weak the baker com- 
plains, and insists that it has been re- 
cently delivered. By placing date on 
each package this will not occur. If both 
the distributor and consumer will exer- 
cise greater care in transportation and 
storage there will be fewer complaints 
concerning the yeast. 

(To be continued.) 





THE HALL BAKING CO. 

The Hall Baking Co., of Buffalo, N. 
Y., is perhaps one of the most success- 
ful bakeries of its kind in the country. 
It sells its product direct to the house- 
wife. The firm was organized by Frank 
L. Hall and Paul H. Helms, in 1915, giv- 
ing employment to 15 people, and operat- 
ing one wagon. Today it operates five 
trucks and 101 wagons, and distributes 
its _ — Buffalo, and as far 
as port, Batavia, Niagara Falls, 
Hamburg, Lackawanna and East Aurora. 

The company is incorporated for $750,- 
000, all paid in. Albert D. Fox is presi- 
dent, Paul H. Helms secretary and 
treasurer, Leonard F. Kissey sales man- 
ager, and Fred G. Kunz factory man- 


ager. 
ets sales for 1921 amounted to $1,450,- 
000, a rather startling fact when it is 
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considered that there were sweeping re- 
ductions in prices of about 30 per cent. 
Its production was approximately 30 per 
cent over the pecan year. 

The company is building an addition 
to its plant which will represent an ex- 
penditure of $150,000, and will increase 
its capacity by about 50 per cent. It is 
to be ready for operation in April. 
Travelling ovens are to be used. 

The Hall baking Co. turns out 12 kinds 
of bread, 22 varieties of rolls and eight 
kinds of coffee cakes. It uses something 
like 225,000 dozen eggs a year, two tons 
of lard per week, a large quantity of 
butter, and three cars at Gs weekly. 
It gives employment to about 400. The 
breadshop is in charge of John Timmer- 
man, and the cakeshop is handled by 
Phillip Heckman. 


OHIO BAKERS’ MEETING 


Resolutions Adopted Supporting Ambitious 
Programme of American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation and New Ohio Bread Law 


The annual convention of the Ohio 
Association of the Baking Industry, at 
the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Jan. 
17-18, was probably the most notable 
and successful ever held, not only in 
point of attendance but in the sustained 
and lively interest manifested. The 
meeting vied with those of the old days 
of the Tri-State Bakers’ Association, 
when there were three states to draw 
from. Not less than 75 bakers regis- 
tered, and about 60 representatives of 
flour mills and a large number from the 
allied trades were also present. The 
morning of the first day was devoted to 
registration and visiting in the lobby of 
the hotel. 

The afternoon meeting was called to 
order at 2 o’clock by President A. G. 
Reck, who made an excellent presiding 
officer. The reports of the secretary, 
Harry B. Apple, and of the treasurer, 
Harry M. Miller, were read, and the va- 
rious activities and achievements of the 
year passed in review. Then the con- 
vention got under way, with a flying 
start, by means of a splendid address 
on “The Service Ideal in Business,” by 
Galen Starr Ross, Columbus, who made 
a big hit with the convention by his 
treatment of economic problems with 
direct simplicity and common sense. 
Then followed addresses by J. Adam 
Payne, the Fleischmann Co., Cincinnati, 
on “Why Bakers Should Advertise,” and 
D. P. Chindblom, W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, on “Accounting,” who spoke in 
part as follows: 

“The first sure step to business fail- 
ure is the absence of an adequate and 
correct system of- accounting. It is by 
proper accounting that the net result of 
the operation of a business is known, and 
without such information there is no 
way of determining whether or not a 
business has been successfully conducted. 

“On the other hand, detrimental re- 
sults from errors of judgment and mis- 
taken policies may be greatly minimized 
and changes made, before these seriously 
affect a business, provided correct in- 
formation is promptly available; in fact, 
proper accounting furnishes information 
which, carefully analyzed and consid- 
ered, will enable the responsible head of 
a business to avoid many of the mis- 
takes of the misinformed or uninformed. 

“If a man doesn’t know when a sell- 
ing price is too low and get down to 
facts as to the motive in back of that 
price, he may be led into ruinous com- 
petition. Proper accounting will teach 
a man to distinguish between legitimate 
price reductions and irresponsible price 
cutting. 

“It would surprise many a baker to 
find losses which he can control that are 
responsible for his inability to maintain 
his quality under the price conditions in 
his community. Any man who knows 
anything of bakery costs knows that a 
five cent quality loaf is out of the ques- 
tion today as a business proposition be- 
tween baker and consumer, but many 
bakers who know this are working as 
much in the dark in meeting the dif- 
ficult problem of maintaining quality 
under proper price conditions as some 
of these irresponsible fellows who cut 
prices regardless of cost or a“. 

“Costs of materials and all other costs 
should, and must, be reduced, not sim- 
ply on the basis of. arbitrary cuts, but 








the baker owes it to his business, to the 
preservation of his quality and the de- 
velopment of satisfaction on the part of 
consumers, as well as maintaining the 
morale of his organization, to know 
where the leaks are and stop them. Then 
the issue is squarely presented and it 
becomes a question of either meeting the 
competition of cheap bread, with a cheap 
product, efficiently made within the lim- 
its of its price, based-on actual costs, or 
making a high grade loaf in competi- 
tion with the regular trade, also efficient- 
ly made and based on actual costs. 

“In the long run a stable and profit- 
able business can be maintained on qual- 
ity goods at a fair price. It may be that 
bakers’ bread on the average, although 
it has been good, must be even better, 
and there will probably always be some 
competition of the ruinous kind which is 
now being experienced in the trade. It 
is more than probable, however, that 
out of the present situation the public 
may become increasingly sold on the idea 
that there is a real difference in breads.” 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, spoke on “Humps.” He said 
that the Chicago Tribune started last 

ear with the slogan “1921 Will Reward 
ighters,” and that 1922 will be the 
same sort of a year, with considerable 
experience thrown in to help the fight- 
ers. “The bakers have to get a hump 
on this year, or they are going to pass 
up dividends. Last year it was a de- 
fensive fight, and the bakers are still on 
the defensive. In the defensive fight of 
last year, in but few places was it car- 
ried on intelligently. The current of 
se aw opinion ran to lower prices. The 
akers naturally got caught in the cur- 
rent. Raw materials declined to some 
extent, and in places the labor cost was 
adjusted downward after a time. 

“Facts were plentiful enough to have 
allowed any one willing to think to have 
found a fair reflected price at any time. 
The bakers in some localities did think; 
others headed downstream faster than 
the current. Some went away below a 
fair market price and have set produc- 
tions above profit as a policy of their 
firms, and a jealous public will see to it 
that the policy is adhered to. It is an 
awful climb from a low price reputa- 
tion to where all bakers eventually want 
to be.” Mr. Hartley also dwelt on a 
number of subjects pertinent to the 
baking industry, and in particular on 
the necessity of the Ohio bakers to co- 
operate and work together on legisla- 
tive matters. 


FIELD MANAGER’S REPORT 


The report of the field manager, H. N. 
Dixon, is worthy of more than casual 
mention, inasmuch as the-results accom- 
plished were quite remarkable. A\l- 
though this work started last March, the 
actual time spent in field work was 32 
weeks and the number of members in 
good standing was increased from 31 to 
350, the dues being on the basis of $10 
per oven; 621 bakers were called on in 
126 towns, and there are still 800 to 
900 to be seen in about 600 towns. Con- 
sequently, the work has just started. 
Eight local organizations are function- 
ing. 

Mr. Dixon expressed the opinion that 
there must be something doing besides 
talk, in the state and local gaan ay 
if the interest and membership is main- 
tained; otherwise, the interest will peter 
out and individual members get tired of 
doing all the work and being the whole 
thing. He stated, further, that the num- 
ber in the organization determines the 
interest and makes the work easier. He 
also pointed out the importance of co- 
operation with the field man by the lead- 
ing bakers of different communities. 

, Son W. McClinton, of the American 
Bakers’ Association, was not on the pro- 
gramme, but was present, and was called 
on for an address. He spoke eloquently 
of the ambitious project of the associa- 
tion, outlining its various _—— 
and activities, calling particular atten- 
tion to the public relations and service 
department, industrial relations depart- 
ment, under S. F. McDonald, of Mem- 
phis, and the sanitation and ethics de- 
partment, under J. Burns, of Omaha. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION - 


The morning session opened with the 
discussion of resolutions and of the new 
Ohio bread law. Considerable time was 
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taken up in this way while waiting for 
the chief of the department of agricul- 
ture for the state, f. J. Tabor. In the 
interval R. M. Black, state dairy and 
food commissioner, read his dress. 
Both Mr. Tabor and Mr. Black spoke 
concerning the Ohio bread law which had 
already been under discussion. 

It was quite clear that the members 
desired enlightenment on a number of 
points, on some of which it was impos- 
sible to get the definite information 
sought. e subjects covered were the 
sanitation of | morc equipment, deliv- 
eries and employees, the purity of the 
product, weights and labels, regula- 
tion of prices, and the exchange, or tak- 
ing back, of stale bread. 


Mr. Black took a rather advanced po-. 


sition in expressing the personal opinion 
that all bakery products, and not bread 
alone, should be wrapped. There was 
some discussion on what is known in the 
trade as the “twin loaf” and the “split 
loaf,” and whether these loaves were 
covered by the designation “multiple 
loaf” in the Ohio law. It was ruled by 
Mr. Tabor that these loaves fell prop- 
erly in this classification, and hence that 
the 24-oz twin loaf, now being made, 
was in violation of the law, inasmuch as 
each multiple, according to the law, 
should weigh not less than 1 lb. 

Mr. Tabor made a very favorable im- 
pression, clearly indicating that it was 
the purpose and intention of his de- 
partment to co-operate and be helpful, 
not to persecute or harass the industry. 
He stated that it was not within the pur- 
pose, function or power of the depart- 
ment to regulate prices. Registration 
is required of all bakers and, so far, 
1,680 have registered. 

The state has been divided into dis- 
tricts, and a number of inspectors will 
be appointed. There will be one or more 
special inspectors to handle difficult 
cases in this industry. Some legal ques- 
tions arising from the law have been 
referred to the attorney general, and 
attention was called to the fact that the 
law has not yet been tested in the court. 
However, Mr. Tabor made it clear that 
any subterfuge in the handling of stale 
bread would be held as unlawful prac- 
tice, and that the department will not 
hesitate to prosecute if the occasion 
warrants. 

William Evans, Chicago, who was on 
the programme for an address on “Al- 
lied Trades and What They Are Doin 
for the Industry,” was not present, al 
this subject was omitted. Representa- 
tives of the allied trades present re- 
elected Joseph E. Wallace, Cincinnati, 
as their representative on the executive 
committee. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The balloting for officers resulted in 
the election of E. B. Kaulback, Bixler 
Baking Co., Youngstown, as president; 
N. O. Basford, Basford Baking Co., 
Marion, vice president; William Schaef- 
er, secretary Cincinnati Bakers’ Club, 
Cincinnati, secretary; Harry M. Miller, 
Favorite bakery, Springfield, was re- 
elected treasurer. Ben S. Weil, Banner- 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincinnati, was 
elected to the executive committee for 
three years, and J. C. Root, Root bak- 
ery, Delaware, for two years. 

There was a division on the selection 
of a secretary. Although Harry B. 
Apple had withdrawn his name for re- 
election, and it did not appear on the 
ballot, he received 17 votes against his 
protest. H. M. Dixon, the field man- 
ager, had 19 votes, and William Schaef- 
er 25. In appreciation of the services 
of Mr. Apple, the convention voted to 
present him with a medal, and it is in- 
timated that this will take the form of 
a Masonic emblem. 

Resolutions were passed pledging sup- 
port to the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and its institute, and promising co- 
operation and support in the enforcement 
of the new Ohio bread law. The meet- 
ing closed with an address by President 
A. G. Reck, not for publication, in 
which he talked plainly and gave some 
sound advice for the future, based upon 
his experlence and observation as a bak- 
er and as president of the association. 

The dinner, Tuesday evening, was a 
success, and was attended by over 150 
ladies and gentlemen. Music was fur- 
nished by a double quartet from the 
Shrine chorus, of which Mr. Apple was 
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a member, and by others. There were 
no s es, and no head table, the occa- 
sion being strictly informal. 


FLOUR MEN PRESENT 


The following flour men were present: 
Harry B. Apple and F. P. Dunning, H. 
B. Apple Brokerage Co., Columbus; A. 
D. Anderson, Kansas Flour Mills Co; 
J. E. Brock, Newton (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co; W. S. Boeke, sales man- 
ager Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co; Geor _ Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Allan W. Baehr, Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas; Harry 
Bryant, Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co; H. Bicknell, Frank 
Faulkner, P. J. McKinney and C. K. 
Werk, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Richard Baxter and E. C. Miller, 
Falk American Potato Flour Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa; E. R. Crawford, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
W. H. Cleavenger, Tyler & Co., Junction 
City, Kansas; George A. Daut and H. 
W. Colvin, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; E. W. Erickson and A. L. 
Makeley, Big Diamond Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; W. N. Elward, Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; J. J. Fitzgerald, Bar- 
ber Milling Co., Minneapolis; William 
Fuerst, Empire Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Jacob Geier, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co; Scott Gehring, Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co; J. F. Hall, 
George N. Collins, O. B. Grosvenor and 
A. B. Hewson, Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas; W. D. Hollo- 
way, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; J. Lee Krumm and W. J. 
McDonald, Krumm & McDonald, bro- 
kers, Columbus, Ohio; W. H. Holaday, 
J. T. McIntosh and Chris Hare, Holaday 
& McIntosh, brokers, Columbus, Ohio; 
D. C. Henry, Carey (Ohio) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; C. A. Jones, St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co; J. T. Lipford, New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill; C. E. Monck, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City; R. J. Miller and W. F. Steele, 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; W. S. 
Neiswonger,’ Robinson Milling Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas; Clarence O’Gordon, sales 
manager Greenleaf Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; L. J. Oliver, H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas; C. E. Price, 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis; 
R. L. Pythian and W. K. Algire, Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis; E. M. 
Stults and George Percy, Buckeye Ce- 
real Co., Massillon, Ohio; R. T. Sted- 
man, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Wa- 
seca, Minn; Jesse C. Stewart, H. A. 
Sprigg and H. A. Shough, Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; H. D. Smith, 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
A. L, Stubbs, broker, Indianapolis, Ind; 
H. L. Simmons, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Ralph H. Schwegman, 
Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co; A. C. Smith, 
broker, Columbus, Ohio; E. Theobald, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
H. W. Welton, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn. 


NOTES 


Ben B. George looked after the inter- 
ests of the Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Red Star Yeast Co., Milwaukee, 
was represented by J. J. Burns and 
John Paar. 

The Fleischmann Co. distributed an 
attractive booklet entitled “The Fleisch- 
mann Educational Exhibit,” in connec- 
tion with its exhibit, and was represent- 
ed by W. C. Keating, E. Low, J. A. 
Payne and Joe Wallace. 


Among machinery and supply men 
present were: John Ade and Fred 
Schneeberger, American Diamalt Co., 
Cincinnati; Art N. Apple, Art N. Apple 
Service, New York; Jerry Billings, Bak- 
ers Products Co. Cleveland; I. W. 
Clinkofstine, Jos. Baker Sons & Perkins 
Co., Inc., New York; George Mahle, P. 
Ballantine & Sons, Baltimore; S. Ben- 
nett, Bennett Oven Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich; Henry Hartman, Boner & Co., 
Chicago; J. S. Spatz, Century Machine 
Co., Cincinnati; J. H. Moore, J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati; H. L. Calhoun, Duhrko 
Oven Co., New York; A. C. Ellis, Ed- 
ward gee Co., Chicago; Harry 
Lockwood and J. D. Shoptaugh, Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; C. E. Bar- 
bour and C. B. Mueller, Joe Lowe Co., 
New York; F. L. Broern and Elmer 
Mack, Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Car- 
ton Co; E, R. Fogg and W. F. Grimm, 
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Ivan B. Nordhem Co., New York; J. J. 
Weislogel, Peerless Wire Goods Co., La 
Fayette, Ind; Paul Lauterbur, Peerless 
Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio; Fred 
D. Pfening, Thompson Machine Co., 
Belleville, N. Y; H. L. Folkerth and 
C. E. Paret, Ward Baking Co research 
department, New York. 
W. H. Wicern. 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Masquerade Ball and Various Athletic 
Events Scheduled to Be Held in Connec- 
tion with Annual Convention in June 


PrrrspurcH, Pa., Jan. 19.—Due to the 
fact that a number of prominent bak- 
ers of Pennsylvania intend to sail for 
Europe on an extended tour on June 10, 
the executive committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, at a meeting 
held at Harrisburg, Jan. 16, unanimous- 
ly decided to change the date from June 
12-14 to June 5-7, a week earlier. 

It is the plan of the committee to 
have but one business session each day. 
This will be an innovation in Pennsyl- 
vania. The business session will be called 
to order in the spacious auditorium of 
the Bedford Springs Hotel at 9:30 a.m. 
and continue in session until 1:30 p.m., 
when adjournment will be taken for 
luncheon. This will be followed by 
amusements and sporting events. 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, vice presi- 
dent of the association, has been desig- 
nated as general chairman of the com- 
mittee on amusements and entertain- 
ment, and he is arranging a live pro- 
gramme, 

The event of Monday evening, June 
5, will be a costumed masquerade ball 
in the hotel ballroom, under the direction 
of George P. Reuter, of the Malt-Dias- 
tase Co., of New York. Those who took 
part in the masked ball at Scranton last 
June well understood how successful Mr. 
Reuter can be in making an evening of 
merriment and good fellowship. Val- 
uable prizes will be awarded for costum- 
ing at the ball. 

There will be all sorts of games during 
the periods after the business sessions 
and the evening’s entertainment. The 
golf players will have their innings, as 
also will the baseball enthusiasts. Ralph 
D. Ward, of the Ward Baking Co., has 
been appointed captain of the bakers’ 
golf team and R. T. Tucker, Washburn- 
Crosby Co. representative at Scranton, 
Pa., has been appointed captain of the 
supply men’s golf team who will con- 
tend with the bakers’ team for the mas- 
tery at the Bedford Springs Hotel golf 
course, one of the finest in the country. 
Horace W. Crider, of the Homestead 
Baking Co., and president of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
will captain the bakers’ baseball team. 

Marshall Holt, of A. D. Acheson & 
Co., will be captain of the supply men’s 
ball team. Appointment will be an- 
nounced later by Mr. Stritzinger of the 
captain of the supply men’s golf team. 
Candidates for these teams are to apply 
as early as possible to their captains, 
stating experience and golf handicaps at 
home clubs. A committee will also be 
named to manage and direct the field 
sports on the second day of the conven- 
tion, One of the features will be a fat 
man’s race and a potato race. 

Among the prizes that have been 
awarded thus far are: Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa. a cake mixer to be 
awarded in a novel and unique manner 
which will give every baker attending 
the convention a chance to win; the 
Ward Baking Co. will donate a sterling 
silver cup to be awarded to the supply 
men shooting the best net medal score 
in the golf tournament; the Fleischmann 
Co. will donate a mate to the above cup, 
to be given to the baker shooting the 
next best medal score; the Duhrkop Oven 
Co. has donated 16 medals to be given to 
winners of individual golf matches. 

Other prizes are as follows: Hamers- 
ley Mfg. Co., silver cigarette case; 
American Diamalt Co., either a cigarette 
case or a piece of the famous Rookwood 
pottery ware;. Falk American Potato 
Flour Corporation, large bag of potato 
flour. One enterprising supply firm, it 
is understood, will donate a wrist watch 
to be awarded to the best costumed lady 
at the masquerade ball on the opening 
night. 

The following firms have notified Mr, 








Stritzinger that they will donate suitable 
— and give the particulars later; 

aburg-Miller Co., Menasha Printing & 
Carton Co., Trueheart & Russell, Tri- 
umph Machinery Co., Marshall Milling 
Co., Samuel Knighton & Son, and the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. These 
prizes will be utilized for miscellaneous 
events that will be held during the three 
days of the convention at Bedford 
Springs. All bakers who register at the 
convention will have ample opportunity 
to win a prize. 

It is possible that special train fare 
can be arranged to Bedford Springs 
from all sections of Pennsylvania for the 
convention, as negotiations are now on 
to that end, through C. C. Latus, of 
Pittsburgh, secretary of the association. 

An interesting list of speakers who 
will have some vital and compelling mes- 
sages for bakers will be heard at Bed- 
ford Springs, June 12-14. 

C. C. Larus. 


BAKERS’ TECHNICAL PAPER 


I. K. Bussell, Editor, Well Equipped by 
Early Training to Handle American 
Institute’s New Publication 


The American Institute of Baking’s 
plans for operation in its new home are 
fast taking form, and one of the most 
important and interesting of these will 
be the publication of an official institute 











I. K. Russell 


journal, to be known as Baking Tech- 
nology, published monthly. 

To edit the new publication Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, director of the institute, has 
secured the services of I. K. Russell, of 
New York. Mr. Russell is a special 
writer, wel] known to the baking trade 
in New York as food editor of the New 
York Evening Mail. For the past seven 
years he has conducted in that news- 
paper a daily column of food news, con- 
centrating on the nutritive values of dif- 
ferent foods and conditions which make 
them scarce or available in general mar- 
kets. 

During his first two years on the Eve- 
ning Mail Mr. Russell worked under the 
direction of Dr. Barnard, who himself 
was food editor of the paper at that 
time. The rsonal association thus 
established between the two men has 
been continued ever since, and it has re- 
sulted in their coming together again to 
interpret to the baking trade of this 
country the work of the research labora- 
tories of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. 

Mr. Russell is a graduate of Leland 
Stanford University, which he entered in 
1900, after having served in the Philip- 
pines in the Spanish-American War. He 
entered the newspaper game in 1904, and 
after spending his “cubbin — in 

e City, he 
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went to New York in 1909 to join the 
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staff of the Evening Sun. After a year 
with this paper, he was employed by 
the New York Times for six years, and 
then became a feature writer for the 
Mail. 

“I took up the food field,” Mr. Rus- 
sell explained, “because, after going 
through the gamut of athletics, crime, 
politics, and most all the other factors 
which make up news, I considered food 
to be the most taken-for-granted and 
yet the least written about subject on 
the news horizon. 

“The business of turning over to ma- 
chines, each one of which has_ the 
strength of a million mothers, the bread 
mixing work which has broken the backs 
of our mothers for generations, is a 
more important contribution to civiliza- 
tion than any other now in progress, as 
far as I can see.” 

Mr. Russell is author of “Hidden 
Heroes of the Rockies,” a book concern- 
ing the western pathfinders, who were 
robbed of all the credit due then as 
trail openers by the settlers who ar- 
rived later on. 

Besides editing Baking Technology, 
Mr. Russell will assist in the publicity 
work of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which is under the direction of Ed- 
ward Long. 

The first number of Baking Technol- 
ogy was sent to press Jan. 19. The sec- 
ond number is scheduled to appear early 
in February. 

The new publication will be printed 
to appeal to both the baking chemist and 
the practical baker. The magazine will 
in no way encroach upon the field al- 
ready covered by the trade journals of 
the baking industry, for it will deal al- 
most entirely with technical subjects and 
the work being carried on by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. 

In the first issue the question of the 
5c loaf is given editorial treatment, and 
news articles are printed which each 
baker is asked to clip and present to 
his local newspaper. It is planned to 
have a regular department for the re- 
viewing of new books on the subject of 
baking science. 

“The Standard Loaf and How to 
Score It” is the title of the leading ar- 
ticle, written by Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
business manager of the association and 
director of the institute. It gives an 
authoritative score card for the guidance 
of the whole baking industry. 

A news article on the California tariff 
demands, made through the agricultural 
bloc, calls on the bakers to seek the co- 
operation of consumers in opposing high- 
er tariffs on almonds, raisins, eggs, wal- 
nuts and filberts. A review of Pennsyl- 
vania’s “Bread and Milk Week” is also 
given. 

Scientific writings on yeast ferments 
are promised in the February number. 
The publication carries no advertising. 

V. P. WitiraMs. 


WASHINGTON TRADE DULL 


Bakers at National Capital Report Less Ac- 
tivity Than in Previous Seasons—Labor 
Plentiful—5c Loaf Agitation 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 20.—The 
bakery trade is not showing as much 
activity as in previous seasons, owing to 
the general business depression. The big 
bakers appear to be getting along fairly 
well, judging by the promptness with 
which they pay their bills, and supply 
houses have no complaint to make on this 
score. Some small ones find it difficult 
to meet their bills promptly, although the 
outlook for better conditions soon is said 
to be favorable, as work in industrial 
plants is increasing. 

Materials show little change in price. 
Crock butter is 35@42c lb, and candled 
eggs 60@62c doz. Granulated sugar is 
5c lb; walnut halves 80@82c, and wal- 
nut pieces 70@72c; coconut, 18@20c; 
raisins, 17@19c; corn oil, $12.50@13 per 
100 Ibs; malt sirup, 934@10%,c lb; milk 
powder, 12@léc. 

Very little sugar is being purchased 
by bakers. Refiners are said to be pretty 
nearly caught up on old orders and 
deliveries are improving, although new 
business has not increased to any extent. 

The holiday trade was counted on by 
Washington bakers as a sustaining factor 
at a time when sales of bread were re- 
duced. Business at present is somewhat 
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better than a month ago, for the cut in 
prices has made its influence felt. 
While the unemployment situation is 
slowly being relieved, there are many 
more men out of work now than there 
were a year ago, and this accounts for a 
material decline in bread consumption. 
The fact that the heads of many fami- 
lies are out of work has necessitated 
strict economies. Degpite the obvious 
advantage found by thinking — in 
urchasing bread rather than baking it 
n the home, a great many believe they 
can save money by buying flour and do- 
ing their own baking. 
ashington bakers are having no dif- 
ficulty in securing enough efficient labor. 
With an influx of workers, many of them 
not affiliated with any union and willing 
to work for a fair wage, a more deter- 
mined effort to reduce wages will be 
made when the time comes to sign a new 
scale. Many employees in the local bak- 
eries have held their present places for 
years, and it is not desired by employers 
to dispense with them, but they do feel 
that wages should come down, though 
not to pre-war levels. 


CORBY COMPANY TO HAVE NURSE ON DUTY 


An arrangement whereby a graduate 
nurse will be on duty daily to aid in 
conserving the health of the employees 
of the Corby Baking Co. has been an- 
nounced by that company. She will as- 
sist Dr. S. C. Johnson, medical inspector 
for the company’s plant on Georgia Ave- 
nue and the Havenner plant at Sixth and 
C streets N.W., in his first-aid work. 
The company, realizing the value of 
medical first-aid and follow-up work in 
the home as an asset to industrial effi- 
ciency, pays the salary of a staff nurse 
for the benefit of its employees. 


NO FIVE-CENT LOAF IN SIGHT 


At the monthly nieeting of the House- 
keepers’ Alliance, the possibility of a 5c 
loaf of bread was discussed. The prin- 
cipal speaker was L. S. Ulman, vice 
president Holmes & Son, Inc., and presi- 
dent of the Employing Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, who discussed the situation fully, 
told of the high cost of materials, of 
labor and of manufacture nerally, 
and made it clear that. in his opinion, the 
5c loaf was a thing of the past. 

Albert Schulteis, vice president Con- 
necticut-Copperthite Pie Co., and presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, said 
the price of bread was as low as it would 
be for some time to come. With the 
price down to a point where the profit 
is hard to see, most bakers welcome very 
cordially a heavy demand for sweet 
goods. It is a line on which it has been 
found excellent profits can be taken, 
and it compensates, in a way, for the 
small profit—and some bakers say the 
loss—on bread. 

Washington has always demanded a 
large variety of sweet breads, and bak- 
ers have found that almost any novelty 
of that character finds a ready sale here. 
Since the price of bread has been re- 
duced to almost pre-war levels, while 
the cost of production has not kept 
pace, more bakers are turning to the 
baking of sweet goods. 

Amy C. Ransome, president of the 
Housekeepers’ Alliance, told the mem- 
bers that, in her judgment, they need 
not look for a lower price for bread in 
the near future. She said she had visit- 
ed most of the larger bakeries, and had 
been amazed at the cost of production. 


CON NECTICUT-COPPERTHITE PIE CO. 


At the annual meeting of the Connec- 
ticut-Copperthite Pie Co., Jan. Tl, R. B. 
Behrends was elected president, Samuel 
Steinberg vice president, Albert Schul- 
teis treasurer, and Isaac Behrends sec- 
retary. Directors: J. E. Lewis (to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. C. B. Robinson), J. M. 
Beavers and Mendell Behrends. Mr. 
Schulteis was unanimously chosen gen- 
eral manager, and Mendel! Behrends su- 
perintendent. 

The stockholders held their annual 
meeting in the new office building recent- 
ly completed, which is a_ three-story 
brick. e first floor houses part of the 
pie making machinery, while the second 
floor contains the offices of the general 
manager and superintendent. n the 
third floor is the directors’ room, stor- 
age room for office supplies, and dining 
hall, lavatory, etc. Mahogany furniture 
js used throughout the office building. 
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There is a well equipped laboratory on 
the second floor, where all ingredients 
are tested before using. 


EMPLOYING BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Employ- 
ing Bakers’ Association was held on 
Jan. 11, preceded by a dinner. Presi- 
dent L. S. Ulman called the meeting to 
order and expressed his pleasure at see- 
ing such a good attendance. Henry 
Gundersheimer, treasurer, reported a 
balance of approximately $300 in the 
treasury. After a general discussion of 
local baking conditions the election of 
officers resulted as follows: L. S. Ul- 
man, president; P. B. Barnes, vice presi- 
dent; Henry Gundersheimer, treasurer; 
C. R. Graham, secretary. Executive 
board: Albert Schulteis, C, I. Corby, R. 
G. Hinkelman, P. M. Dorsch and Michael 
Holzbeierlein. ; 


BAKERS AS BANKERS 


Among local bakers directing Wash- 
ington’s financial institutions for the 
year 1922 are: Lewis Holmes, president 
Holmes & Son, Inc., vice president Dis- 
trict National Bank; J. W. Stohlman, 
Stohlman’s bakery, director Potomac 
Savings & Trust Co; C. I. Corby, presi- 
dent Corby Baking Co., director Riggs 
National Bank; John Meinberg, man- 
ager Charles Schneider Baking Co., di- 
rector National Bank of be seme vom 
P. M. Dorsch, White Cross bakery, direc- 
tor Merchants’ Bank; L. S. Ulman, vice 
president Holmes & Son, Inc., director 
North Capital Savings Bank; W. S. Cor- 
by, vice president Corby Baking Co., di- 
rector American Security & Trust Co; 
Albert Schulteis, treasurer Connecticut- 
Copperthite Pie Co., director District 
National Bank. 


CONSIDER FRUIT PIE STANDARD 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, manager of the 
American Bakers’ Association, was here 
on Jan. 10, in conference with Dr. L. E. 
Sayre, of the University of Kansas, 
who is referee of the committee of defi- 
nitions and standards on fruit pies for 
the baking industry. Dr. Barnard and 
Dr. Sayre were entertained at lunch- 
eon at the City Club by Albert Schul- 
teis, vice president National Wholesale 
Pie Bakers’ Association, where they met 
Lewis Holmes, president, and L. S. Ul- 
man, vice president, Holmes & Son, Inc., 
and Mendell Behrends, superintendent 
Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co. After 
the conference Dr. Barnard returned to 
Chicago, while Dr. Sayre went to Phila- 
delphia, to hold a conference with J. C. 
Hutchinson, president of the National 
Wholesale Pie Bakers’ Association. 


NOTES 


L. S. Ulman, vice president Holmes & 
Son, Inc., has been elected a director in 
the Chamber of Commerce, the only bak- 
er on the board this year. 

The Green-Mish Co., with offices in 
the Hibbs Building, Fifteenth Street 
N.W., is now handling the account of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

New machinery equipment at the 
White Cross bakery consists of a Sevigne 
automatic bread wrapping machine and 
an.imported Petri bun divider and 
rounder-up. 

P. M. Dorsch, proprietor of the White 
Cross bakery, will travel in Europe the 
coming summer with a number of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., bakers, who will sail the lat- 
ter part of June. 

Albert Schulteis, treasurer and man- 
ager Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., 
was unanimously elected president of 
the Washington Chamber of Commerce 
for 1922. Under his administration in 
1921 the chamber made the greatest rec- 
ord in its history. Mr. Schulteis has also 
been elected a director in the Oriental 
Building & Loan Association. 

G. H. Petri, treasurer of Petri & 
Jones Co., Inc., machinery supply house, 
Boston, who was taken suddenly ill 
while installing machinery in this terri- 
tory, and who has been in the Garfield 
Memorial Hospital, this city, for sev- 
eral weeks, underwent an abdominal op- 
eration on Jan. 12, and will be confined 
to the hospital for some time. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





The St. Louis Master Bakers’ Singing 
Society. gave a masquerade ball at the 
Eagles’ Hall, Saturday evening, Jan. 14. 


NEW JERSEY BREAD BILL 


State Organization Will Introduce Weight 
Measure—Rotarians Visit Big Baking 
Plant—Union Agrees to Cut Wages 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 21.—The Con- 
sumers’ Baking Co., of Paterson, re- 
cently gave a dinner party to the Ro- 
tary Club which was more than success- 
ful. Over 100 members took part. 
President Richard Meyer showed his 
guests through the bakery, and fur- 
nished them with hot bread direct from 
the oven. In a short speech, Mr. Meyer 
gave an outline of the growth of the 

onsumers’ Baking Co., which was or- 
ganized in 1904. J 1906 it baked just 
3,500 bbls flour, while it now turns out 
about 40,000. 


NEW JERSEY WANTS BREAD BILL 


At the last meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Bakers, including prac- 
tically every retail and wholesale baker 
in the state, the bread bill which will be 
introduced to the legislature of the state 
of New York was thoroughly discussed. 
All members present were unanimously 
of the opinion that, as New Jersey has 
no bread law, the bakers themselves 
must have one introduced. All voted in 
favor of a bill similar to that proposed 
for New York, but with some amend- 
ments so as to equalize the retailers and 
wholesalers. The legislative committee, 
of which J. Perkins is chairman, was 
authorized to take the necessary steps. 


WAGE WAR SETTLED 


The Essex division of the New Jersey 
Board of Trade has sent circulars to 
the members informing them that, after 
several conferences between’ the master 
bakers and a committee of Bakers’ Union 
Local No. 84, the union has agreed to 
accept a 15 per cent reduction in wages, 
effective Jan. 1, with the understanding 
that no further reduction will take place 
prior to May 1, 1922. The new scale of 
wages gives a foreman $36, second hand 
$32, third hand $27. Prices per day: 
foreman, $6; bench hands, $6; overtime, 
80c per hour. 





NOTES . 

Stilwell’s bakery, Lakewood, has 
opened a branch store. 

Mrs. Jordan has started a bakery on 
the River Road, Delair. 

Thomas V. De Mott has taken over 
the De Mott bakery, Wharton. 

Ebenezer Davies has started a bakery 
at 67 Lewis Street, Philipsburg. 

Joseph Sprissler recently purchased a 
bakery at 159-160 Wilson Avenue, New- 
ark, F 

The Superior Bakery Co. has resumed 
operation at 94 Somerset Street, Plain- 
field. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
opened a branch at 478 Orange Street, 
Roseville. 

E. F. Ebenberger, 47914 Clinton Ave- 
nue, Newark, has sold his bakery to C. 
C. Hilbert. 

Turner’s bakery has moved into larger 
quarters in the Davidson - Building, 
Highstown. 

K. Smith will close his bakery on Bank 
Street, South Plainfield, and open in a 
new location. 

F. C. Miller has purchased Charles 
Baumann’s’ bakery, 27-29 Prospect 
Street, Ridgewood. 

Turner’s bakery, Freehold, recently 
opened, is fully equipped with modern 
machinery and fixtures. 

S. Honacker recently purchased a bak- 
ery at 8 Washington Place, East Orange, 
from A. J. Fleischmann. 

The Dainty Baking Co., Irvington, has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital 
stock, by Meyer M. Semel. 

Glaens & Arbes, in the confectionery 
business at 161 South Front Street, 
Plainfield, will add a bakery. 

Estimates have been taken on a bak- 
ery on Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City, 
for the Atlantic Delicatessen Co. 

Anton Miller, formerly of Newark, 
has purchased the City bakery, 19 Front 
Street, Keyport, from Mr. Pasament. 

A. Hahn, who conducted a bakery on 
Hudson Street, Hackensack, has pur- 
sean the hotel property of Otto Abra- 

ams. 
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The Williams Baking Co., Newark, 
will build a stable to cost approximately 
$20,000, to be constructed of brick and 
re-enforced concrete. 

One of the stores nearing completion 
at Central and Shepard avenues, New- 
ark, has been leased by Greenbaum & 
Donohue, proprietors of the Bake Rite 
System of Bakeries. 

William J. Bauer has sold the White 
House bakery, 74 Washington Avenue, 
Newark, to Lewis Becker. Mr. Bauer 
has successfully operated this enterprise 
for the past 11 years. 

The business of the People’s Baking 
Co., Passaic, has been sold to Israel 
Bader, of that city. The sale was made 
by Crines Bird, who some time ago was 
appointed trustee for the company. The 
consideration is said to be $8,000 and a 
mortgage of $53,000 to the Passaic Na- 
tional Bank. 

Bruno C. Scumunr. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—While the 
volume of bakery business in St. Louis 
during the first month of 1922 estab- 
lished no record, nevertheless bakers, as 
a general thing, are not complaining of 
particularly dull trade. The customary 
slump which always follows the holidays 
was noticed, but it was not especially 
severe nor protracted. 

Reports of price concessions by the 
baking trade in other cities are numer- 
ous, but at the writing this problem is 
not especially acute in St. Louis. During 
the last few months several local shops 
have produced a loaf of bread to sell at 
5c, but none of these ventures proved a 
success. Very few, if any, local bakers 
have stocks of high-priced flour on hand, 
but even with this favorable condition 
prevailing, the trade found it practically 
impossible to produce a satisfactory loaf 
of bread which could be sold for 5c, or 
to effect any further price reductions in 
the larger loaves. 

As had been expected, business during 
the holiday period was most satisfactory. 
A special effort was made by the retail 
bakers of the city, and they were well 
repaid therefor. This trade was of ma- 
terial assistance to many shops in making 
a satisfactory financial showing for the 
year. : 

There is little doubt that the turn of 
the year witnessed an improvement in 
flour buying on the part of bakers. This 
does not mean a resumption of the prac- 
tice of buying for future or deferred 
shipment, but rather that flour is being 
purchased when it is required. During 
the latter part of 1921 many bakers post- 
poned buying flour when it was actually 
needed, in order that their annual state- 
ments might show as little stock on hand 
as possible. Now that this period is past, 
there is no reason why a normal volume 
of flour should not be sold to the bakery 
trade of this market and the adjacent 
territory. 

NOTES 


W. S. Amidon, of the American Bak- 
ers Machinery Co., St. Louis, was in the 
East the first of the month on a busi- 
ness trip. 

R. Roy Becker, prominent baking ma- 
chinery salesman of St. Louis, was in the 
East recently, visiting the plant of the 
Read Machinery Co. 

The city ordinance prohibiting the sale 
of bread and other bakery products in 
St. Louis after 9 a.m. on Sundays be- 
came effective this week. 

James Cozian, formerly engaged in the 
bakery business at Flat River, Mo., has 
disposed of his plant there and has 
opened a bakery in Denver, Colo. 

John Becker returned recently from 
Cincinnati, where he visited the home 
office of the American Diamalt Co., which 
concern he represents in St. Louis terri- 
tory. 

The supply of bread for the various 
city institutions in St. Louis during the 
three months’ period beginning Jan. 16 
will be purchased at a much lower price 
than in the preceding quarter, according 
to a recent announcement by Gus Oet- 
ting, supply commissioner. The average 
price to be paid by the city institutions 
during the present quarter will be $3.70 
per 100 lbs of bread, while last quarter 


it was $4.05. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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THE BAKERS’ GUILD OF LONDON 


(Continued from page 368.) 


The guildrooms are reached through a 
narrow corridor, opening from Harp 
Lane through a massive pair of iron 

ates into the building. The outer corri- 
} oe has a peculiar interest. On its walls 
are marble tablets or slabs bearing alle- 
gorical or symbolic scenes of the days 
of “the antient baker.” I have been told 
that there is not in all London, or in any 

eat art center of Europe, such rare 
and valuable specimens of what is called 
incised marble work as are found in 
this corridor. 

There are rooms for the family of the 
caretaker on the ground floor and base- 
ment, or, as he should be called in this 
relation, the beadle of the guild. Up a 
stone and iron canopied stairway you 
oe | pass to the inner hall just above, 
and from that into the chambers or 
courtroom. It is a high, fine room, hand- 
somely furnished. Here the court of 
assistants, thirty-six in number, meets 
regularly, once in three months, to pass 
upon all matters of business connected 
with the guild. The guild doesn’t assay 
bread any more, as in the olden days, 
and I suspect there are some members 
who never touched dough. But down 
through the centuries, property has ac- 
cumulated and this property must be 
cared for, its rentals collected, reinvest- 
ments acted upon, and so on. The court 
passes upon many such matters. This 
guild is not so wealthy as some of the 
guilds of London, which have great 
property holdings; still, it has consider- 
able landed possessions outside of its 
valuable guild hall home. 

There are many curiously interesting 
things in this room. One of the most 
curious, to my mind, was the pair of 
scales, or balances, which date back I 
know not how many centuries and which 
for hundreds of years, and even down to 
the earlier part of the present century, 
assayed or fixed the weight of the bread 
of London. No ounce of bread might 
be sold in the city, under pain of severe 
penalty, which had not been tested by 
these scales. On the base of the glass 
case in which the scales with their ancient 
weights are kept is this inscription, cut 
into a brass tablet: 

“The ancient scales & weights of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Bakers, representing 
their rights & privileges from Henry VIL., 
by charters from Henry IIl., Edward II. & 
Henry VIII. Confirmed by their successors, 
with many other privileges & authorities 
for the good rule & government of the trade 
in the city of London, liberties & suburbs 
thereof, in imposing fines, &c., until the sev- 
eral acts of Parliament in force for the 
regulation of the assize of bread were re- 
pealed, A.D. 1815, 

“Geo, TIL, C. 99.” 


Some thoughtful persons asserted that 
the Worshipful Company of Bakers 
made too fat a thing in fees out of the 
enforced ee of the bread of the 
city, and so the day came when Parlia- 
ment interposed, but, nevertheless, there 
must have been a good deal wf virtue in 
a system which for so many centuries, 
aided by these curious old scales, set the 
standard of the city’s mainstay. When 
the court sits in this room the members 
wear their rich robes of office; long, silk- 
lined- cloaks adorned with beautiful er- 
mine. 

Halfway up to the main dining hall 
of the guild is a landing opening off into 
a suite of rooms where are kept, among 
other interesting and valuable things, 
the ancient records of the guild. When 
the guilds of England started—and no- 
body knows, I fancy, just how many 
centuries ago this was, for it was far in 
the mists of England’s dawn—the guilds 
were really a form of trades’ union. 
Some who have given much study to 
their history call them the parent, or 
the great, great, grandparents, I sup- 
pose they might better be termed, of the 
present labor organizations of Europe 
and America. “Brotherly banding to- 
gether, with close union between man 
and man,” is one way it is put. The oath 
of brotherhood was administered, and 
there were many interesting ceremonials. 
If you were to join the bakers’ guild 
of London today, by direct election, by 
servitude, or patrimony, you would fol- 
low in the ancient footsteps of these 
bygone days and take an oath of alle- 
giance to the crown and to the order 
when you were solemnly invested with 
the badge of the guild. 


u 





While we need not go into ancient 
history any further, it may be stated, as 
a matter of interest, that guilds probab- 
ly date back to pre-English times, for 
they no doubt existed in the Scandina- 
vian countries earlier, when the guild 
meat was a sort of sacrificial offering, 
a contribution of meal and other foods 
served at a sacrificial banquet amidst 
much barbaric pomp. But the guilds 
only assumed their more practical form 
in Anglo-Saxon days, when they began 
not only to protect one another in their 
simple trades but to own property as 
well. They.early began to show their 
power, am | as far back as the time of 
Edward III they began to elect the lord 
mayor of London, a habit they have ever 
since kept up. 

In this manuscript room of which I 
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reiteration of the words, of the motto of 
the guild. It appears on the coat of 
arms, on the banners, over the canopied 
entrance, above the wide pillar-flanked 
fireplace in the court of assistance, on 
the literature of the guild, in the beauti- 
ful stained glass window at the entrance 
to the banquet hall, everywhere the 
words: “Praise God for All.” 

The guild does something more than 
help elect a lord mayor of London, col- 
lect its rents and enjoy sumptuous ban- 
quets. It cares for the poor in its 
midst, if any such there be, following out 
the practical philanthropy of those who 
conducted the guilds of the ancient 
times. It was away back in the year 
1589 when the guild “in consideration 
of £52 given them by the will of Thomas 
Rose, dated the 3rd of January, 1587, 
covenanted to deliver to two honest men 
of the company £26 apiece for four 
years, at 26s a year interest, which in- 
terest, amounting to 52s a year, the 


The Main Entrance, Harp Lane 


have spoken are many valuable books 
connecting the present-day guild with 
the dead centuries. The oldest one, 
which would, of course, not be old in 
comparison with some that preceded it 
but which unfortunately have not been 
preserved, is an Audit Book of the 
Court, or Court Minute Book, its date 
being 1491. There were queer things 
going on in the early days, as well as 
in these later wicked times, and some of 
the records were lost, or, as the ancient 
writing has it, one clerk of the company 
“ymbesseled” various records, “and with 
an impudent and boulde face denied the 
haveing thereof.” 

On the floor above the courtroom the 
banquets of the guild are held, and there 
are many of them. At these banquets 
there is much merry making, many spir- 
ited and eloquent toasts, and both vocal 
and instrumental music by London celeb- 
rities. 

Above the heads of the banqueters 
wave various flags of the guild suitable 
not only for adornment but for parades. 
Wherever you may look you are con- 
stantly reminded, by the iteration and 


company obliged themselves and their 
successors to pay to the parish of St. 
Michael Barrishaw, and the parish 
obliged themselves every week to pro- 
vide therewith twelve penny-worth of 
sweet bread, and to distribute the same 
every Sunday to thirteen poor inhabit- 
ants of the parish.” 

This appears to be the beginning of 
the formal charities of the guild, and 
for the past three hundred years the 
custom of caring for the poor has been 
followed. One party after another gave 
funds for the purpose, one man giving 
eighty pounds sterling a year “to aid in 
the erection and endowment of alms- 
houses for decayed members of the com- 
pany.” 

It is of interest to note that the library 
of the guild contains about a hundred 
volumes of ancient books, one of them, 
a curious old tome written by pen, a life 
of St. Clement, the patron saint of the 
bakers, embracing many remarkable and 
miraculous events connected with the 
life of the saint. The guild is recorded 
in the Great Roll of the Exchequer in 
the year 1155. Charged with one mark 
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of gold, it had undoubtedly existed for 
a long time before that date; a guild by 
prescription, as it then was called. The 
guild still possesses the charter granted 
by Queen Elizabeth May 11, 1569. It 
sets forth the purpose “to form into a 
Body Corporate the Freemen of the City 
of this Mystery or Art of Bakers in the 
City and Suburbs, as well white bakers 
as brown bakers, using the art of bak- 
ing bread of any kind whatever exposed 
for sale, for the good reputation and 
ee of the same Mystery and 
rt.” 

Another charter was granted by 
James I in the nineteenth year of his 
reign and a third in the reign of James 
II confirming those which preceded it 
and adding a clause by which the com- 
pany had the right “to prevent any cook 
or mealman or other person from exer- 
cising the trade of baker, or making or 
exposing bread for sale contrary to the 
laws of the company.” 

This power passed out of the hands of 
the guild in 1822, by act of Parliament 
regulating the making and selling of 
bread, and providing against the adul- 
teration of meal, flour and bread. 

When you pass out of the home of 
this, one of the oldest of the great guilds 
of London, you have left behind you the 
atmosphere of the queer old centuries 
when men did things differently from 
the way in which they are doing them 
out there but a few squares away in 
the heart of London town, beating up in 
mighty throbs about the one-storied 
structure that keeps steady and stable 
the financial life of England. 

Before you are the tremendous tur- 
moil, the roar, the rush, the sinners and 
the saints of the greatest city on the 
globe. Behind you is the fine flavor of 
medieval days; days when the humblest 
baker of them all might deem it his prov- 
ince to leave the oven, if so he willed, 
and seek for the most startling episodes 
of the field of romance; days when most 
of the bakers, no doubt, stayed at home 
and let the knights who knew how to ride 
horseback go out to rescue maidens, or 
to capture the sacred sepulcher in Jeru- 
salem, or even to go in quest of the 
Holy Grail. 

The bakers of those days, so the rec- 
ords would show, were not unlike, though 
in a humble way, the members of their 
guild today—thrifty, industrious, hu- 
mane, seeking for the aidful things near 
at hand and leaving the chimeras of 
life to those who like the spice of stir- 
ring adventure. But I fancy there is not 
a baker of them all who now make up 
this worshipful company of the guild 
who would not feel a sense of deep and 
personal loss if a single page of the 
strangely interesting history of the dead 
centuries should be torn out of the rec- 
ord of the life and character of the 
ancient bread makers of England. 





ALLIED BAKING TRADES 

Following the address made by John 
W. Burns, vice president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, at the 
Indiana bakers’ convention this month, a 
committee was appointed to bring about 
closer working conditions between mem- 
bers of the allied trades and the bakers 
of Indiana. W. H. Mohler, past presi- 
dent of the Indiana Association of the 
Baking Industrv, was made chairman of 
the state committee. 

Five supply men on this committee 
are: C. P. Taylor, Indianapolis, captain 
for Indiana; H. B. Staver, Fort Wayne, 
field captain for northern Indiana; John 
Clark, Indianapolis, field captain for cen- 
tral Indiana; Fred Lacy, Terre Haute, 
field captain for southern Indiana; R. 
T. Kelly, Indianapolis, field captain for 
that city. These men work under the 
direction of the chairman, reporting to 
him any matters the bakers wish to be 
taken up and handled by the allied 
trades. Chairman Mohler works in close 
connection with C. R. Russ, zone captain 
for Indiana for the allied trades. 

President William Evans has not com- 
pleted the appointment of zone captains 
for the allied trades as yet, but the fol- 
lowing have been officially appointed: 
Ohio, Fred D. Pfening, Columbus; IIli- 
nois, R. E. Weymouth, Chicago; Iowa, 
D. G, Thompson, Burlington; Wisconsin, 
L. F. Kutler, Milwaukee; western Mis- 
souri, E. L. Johnston, Kansas City; In- 
diana, C. R. Russ, Indianapolis. Charles 
Bobst, of Brooklyn, has been appointed 
zone captain at large. 
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Ne General Cut—Retailers Oppose Weight 
Bill—Bakers Pian Trip to Europe— 
New Plant in Malone 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Whether 
the loaf of bread will be sold again at 
5c is the question which is being dis- 
cussed by all bakers. While in some 
parts of the state, and in a few individu- 
al cases, the price has been reduced, 
there is no indication that this movement 
will be extended. Large bakers have 
made no secret of their opinion that it 
is impossible to reduce the price of 
bread so long as high wages for labor 
prevail. In an interview with a metro- 
politan daily, Max Strasser, president of 
the New York State Association of Re- 
tail Bakers, pointed out that it would be 
impossible for the small baker to reduce 
the price of bread so long as he has to 
pay $50 a week for a foreman. The high 
cost of fuel also cuts quite a figure. 

John F. Hildebrand, president Shults 
Bread Co., voiced the same opinion, and 
added that it perhaps may be easy for 
chain stores to go back to old prices, but 
that the baker who depends entirely on 
the sale of bread cannot do so. Two big 
chain stores, however, James Butler, 
Inc., and Thomas Roulston, of Brooklyn, 
are still selling above the 5c basis. As 
the matter stands, there is little doubt 
that the price of bread will remain the 
same for some time. 


JEWISH BAKERS DISCUSS PRICES 
Commissioner of Markets O’Malley 
presided over a number of meetings at 
which Jewish bakers of New York City 
discussed present bread prices. Several 
of the employing bakers expressed their 
willingness to reduce their profits on 
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condition that. employees would either 
accept a cut in wages or agree to longer 
hours. It was shown that some of the 
union workers in Jewish bakeries earn 
over $90 a week, while nonunion Jewish 
shops were paying $15@35. The dis- 
pute has not been settled, and there is a 
rumor that a noted New York lawyer 
will be appointed as arbitrator. 


STATE EXECUTIVES MEET 


The proposed bread weight bill was 
the main topic at the last meeting of the 
executive board of the New York State 
Association of Retail Bakers. It seems 
that the retailers are not quite satisfied 
with the measure proposed by the whole- 
salers’ association. The main argument 
against the bill, as drafted, is that it 
makes for local option, depending = 
the communities or towns and cities. e 
bill was not indorsed. 


KINGS COUNTY BAKERS OPPOSE BREAD BILL 


At the last meeting of the Kings and 
Queens County Bakers’ Board of Trade 
the proposed bread bill was thoroughly 
discussed. The organization went on 
record against this measure. In fact, a 
motion was passed ae apereny A that the 
association is opposed to any legislation 
at this time. The opinion prevailed that 
there were more than enough regulations 
and inspections of retail bakeries at 
present. 


MALONE GETS $60,000 BAKERY 


At a recent meeting the directors of 
the Malone (N. Y.) Baking Co., Inc., 
decided to increase the stock of the con- 
cern to $30,000, the additional capital to 
be used for the building of a modernly 
equipped wholesale plant. The Malone 
Baking Co. was organized last summer, 
and caters mostly to the retail trade. 


The new bakery and its equipment will 
cost about $60,000, with a capacity of 
about 10,000 loaves of bread per day. 
The present retail bakery will be used 
for specialization in pastry, pies, etc. 
The present officers of the concern are: 
president, E. S. Mason; vice president, 
B. R. Clark; secretary-treasurer, H. L. 
McEntire. Directors: John W. McCon- 
nell, E. S. Mason, B. R. Clark, William 
A. Empsall and H. L. McEntire. 


NOTES 

Peter Massaro has opened a bakeshop 
at Fulton. 

The Heinz bakery will open at 122 
Main Street, Ossining. 

James Cogowan, Herkimer, has sold 
his bakery to John Wagner. 

Morgan J. O’Brien, Gouverneur, will 
open a bakery in the near future. 

Alfred Reichenbach, Brooklyn, is re- 
modeling his bakery at 1032 Broadway. 

The Ellas Baking Corporation, Bronx, 
has reduced its capital stock to $11,000. 

Fire caused $6,000 damage in the bak- 
ery conducted by John Geeski, at Dun- 
kirk. 

Schreiber’s bakery, Brooklyn, has been 
sold to Valentine Egenberger and Ernst 
Gruber. 

Fire caused damage estimated at $6,- 
000 in the bakery of N. J. Melant, Lack- 
awanna. 

The Lenox Hill Bakery and Lunch- 
room, Inc., New York, has discontinued 
business. 

Harold M. Popp, Bath, has succeeded 
Peter- Butler in the Butler bakery, on 
Buell Street. 

The Keystone bakery, Addison, a two- 
story brick structure, was destroyed by 
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fire, with a total loss estimated at $20,- 
000. ; 


Harold Munro, Clayton, will occupy 
larger quarters for his bakery business 
on Water Street. 

Handley’s bakery, G. H. Handley, 
proprietor, Ogdensburg, is making ex- 
tensive improvements. 

Paul Werner and others have opened 
the Ideal bakery in the Shattuck Opera 
House Block, Hornell. 

The Popular bakery, North Main 
Street, Herkimer, was damaged by fire, 
but has been reopened. 

The bakery conducted by William El- 
lison, at 2114 Seneca Street, Buffalo, was 
damaged $2,000 by fire. 

The. Savoy Bakery and Restaurant, 
Inc., 12-16 West Twenty-seventh Street, 
New York, has been adjudged bankrupt. 


The Frost bakery and grist mill, New 
York, has been incorporated, with $10,- 
000 capital, by W. H. Frost and M. J. 
Chiesa. 

A certificate to do business has been 
granted to the Plymouth bakery and 
food shop, Anna Haag, proprietor, 
Rochester. 


The Utica bakery has leased the one- 
story frame building at 525 West Utica 
Street, Buffalo, and has opened a new 
retail bakery. 


The Travis Baking Co., Poughkeepsie, 
has been incorporated by H. B. Vos- 
burgh and L. P. Farrington. Active 
capital, $30,000. 

Mrs. C. Prestigicame, New York, will 
erect a one-story, 85x100-foot, bakery 
building at 601 East One Hundred and 
Eighty-sixth Street. 

Mrs. Blanche S. McGerald has bought 
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the Bley bakery, on Main Street, Ham- 
burg. She also has a bakery at 627 
Main Street, Buffalo. 

The B. & E. Baking Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital stock, by Morris and Martin 
Berkowitz and Harry Elias. 

The Crescent Pastry Co., Inc., New 
York, has been incorporated, with $10,- 
000 capital stock, by Jack and Edward 
Frankel, and Eugene Klein. 

A certificate to do business has been 
granted the Rochester Baking Products 
Co., Rochester. Seymore Covey and 
George Myers are proprietors. 

The New Style Rye Bread Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, with $3,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by Barnett and Abra- 
ham Klein, and Isidor Milnikoff. 

The Perfection Bake Shoppes, Inc., 
Utica, will open a new branch store at 
Utica. This concern also operates a 
bakery in the Y.M.C.A. Building, Water- 
town. 

The State Bakery & Restaurant Co., 
Inc., New York, has been incorporated, 
with $5,000 capital stock, by Josef and 
Gussie _Krauthamer, and David Rad- 
insky. 

Ross & Stein, Inc., Brooklyn, to con- 
duct a bakery and restaurant, with $10,- 
000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by Benjamin Jacobs, A. Ross, and Jessie 
Oslin. 

Ye Boston Food Shoppe, Inc., Albany, 
to do a general bakery business, with 
$5,000 capital stock, has been incorporat- 
ed by Watson, Watson, Jr., and Kathryn 
Moose. 

M. B. Jones & Co., Inc., New York, 
cereals, flour, etc., has been incorporat- 
ed, with $50,000 capital stock, by M. B. 
Jones, E. S. Quinn, and Newton G. 
Avrutis. 

The Surprise Lunch, Inc., New York, 
to conduct bakeries and lunchrooms, 
with $5,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by Harry Damask, Louis 
Lipstein, and Gussie Davidson. 

The Nu-Do Process Corporation, New 
York, has been incorporated, with $20,- 
000 capital stock, to. manufacture dough 
preparations and bakery supplies, by 
George, T. V. and Arthur Gould. 

The Omner Corporation, Brooklyn, to 
do a bakery business and also deal in 
realty, with $20,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by Omer De Wees, 
Mary M. Murtha, and William Wirth 
Wicks. 

Application has been made to the city 
council of Buffalo by Edward ey for 
permission to establish a bakery at Wins- 
low and Wohlers avenues, in the heart 
of the so-called Hamlin Park residential 
section. 

A charter has been granted to the Ar- 
gonne Trading Co., New York, to op- 
erate a bakery and lunch room. M. 
Schulman, K. Bonderow and H. Lessers 
are the incorporators. The authorized 
capital is $10,000. : 

The Jerome A. Myers Corporation, 
New York, has been incorporated, with 
$5,000 capital stock, to deal in bakery 
products and confectionery, by Jerome 
A. Myers, Claude E. Isaacs, Stella Hich- 
heimer and David Schneer. 

The Hall Baking Co., Fillmore Avenue 
and Main Street, Buffalo, expects to 
have the addition to its plant completed 
and in operation by April 1, according 
to Albert D. Fox, president of the cor- 
poration. The addition will increase the 
output about 50 per cent. A humidify- 
ing oe costing $6,000 will be in- 
stalled. The gross sales of the concern 
last year were $1,450,000, with an in- 
crease of 30. per cent in poundage over 
the previous year. The company op- 
erates 101 wagon routes. 

Bruno C. Scumunr. 


PENNSYLVANIA BREAD AND MILK 
WEEK 
Probably the most important week in 
the history of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association was the bread and milk cam- 
paign conducted during the week of Jan. 
15 to 21. The campaign received the of- 
ficial indorsement of the governor, who 
issued a formal proclamation urging the 
people to eat bread and milk at "lenst 
once every day during the week. The 
mayor of Harrisburg set a good exam- 
ple by having served in his office bread 
and milk at lunch time. 
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On Tuesday a street parade.of 200 
bread and milk wagons gave the citizens 
a striking visual demonstration of the 
amount of wealth invested in the bread 
making industry. Thomas G. Ashbridge, 
of the Fleischmann Co., led the parade, 
and the wagons were decorated with 
bread and milk posters furnished by the 
Fleischmann Co. The Rotary, Kiwanis 
and Lion clubs had special menus of 
bread and milk at their noonday lunch- 
eons that week. 

The campaign was formally launched 
at a luncheon on Monday held at the 
Penn Harris Hotel. The guest of honor 
was Dean Clifford B. Connelley, com- 
missioner of the department of labor 
and industry, of Pennsylvania. Others 
present were: L. J. Schumaker, Phila- 
delphia, president Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association; R. K. Stritzinger, Norris- 
town, vice president; George W. Fisher, 
Huntingdon, treasurer; S. R. Morning- 
star, Philipsburg, Charles E. Gunzen- 
hauser, Lancaster, Harry S. Long, Leb- 
anon, all members of the executive com- 
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mittee; C. J. Layfield, Scranton, T. G. 
Ashbridge, J. Fred Schofer, Reading, and 
William F. Seaman, of Hamburg. 

In Pittsburgh the daily papers carried 
specially prepared advertising, and the 
bakery and milk wagons displayed the 
posters, which also were hung in public 
places and in stores and shops. Many 
places of business had attractive dis- 
plays of bread and milk. 

The pupils of the public schools have 
been interested in a bread and milk 
essay contest, which will close Feb. .4. 
The prizes to be awarded will total $200 
in cash, and Mrs. J. S. Sloan, president 
of the Congress of Women’s Clubs of 
Western Pennsylvania, named a commit- 
tee who will read the answers and award 
the prizes. 

C. C. Latus, secretary of the associa- 
tion, received reports from _ cities 
throughout the state giving glowing ac- 


counts of the success of the campaign, | 


and stating that many of the bakers 
want this to be an annual event. The 
local newspapers were used extensively 


' assembly. 


—*‘The Bakers’ Guild of London.” 


under the management of a joint com- 
mittee of bakers and dairymen. It is 
estimated that approximately $20,000 
were spent jointly by the bakers and 
dairymen during the campaign. 

Louis J. Baker, past president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, said: 
“I am highly pleased with the initial 
bread and milk campaign, and feel posi- 
tive that the next year will see another 
one launched. To me it is an object 
lesson that proves conclusively the value 
of concerted effort. The bread and milk 
week plans as carried out this year were 
good, and yet can be improved on. I 
believe the bread and milk week will be- 
come a fixed institution in Pennsylvania. 
I am with the movement to the limit.” 

C. C. Larus. 


Kentucky bakers are strongly oppos- 


ing the minimum wage law before the 
1922 session of the Kentucky general 
This bill, which would pay 
minimum wages to all female employees, 
was defeated in 1920. 
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INDIANA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Important Resolutions Adopted at Annual Convention on Tariff Rates of Bakers’ Materials— 
Activities of American Bakers’ Association Indorsed—Eugene K. Quigg 
Elected President—Attendance Below Normal 


Some outstanding features of the sev- 
enteenth annual convention of the Indi- 
ana Association of the Baking Industry 
held on Jan. 4-5 at the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, were the lively discussions 
on the activities of the agricultural bloc 
relating to proposed tariff rates on bak- 
ers’ materials, especially fruit grown in 
California, the indorsement- of the 
newly formed plans of the American 
Bakers’ Association, and the operation 
of the standard bread weight law of In- 
diana, which has now been in force for 
some years. 

The attendance, which was somewhat 
below normal as compared with former 
years, undoubtedly suffered for the rea- 
son that the convention was held too near 
the holiday season. Possibly many bak- 
ers and members of the allied trades are 
kept busy at this season of the year, 
taking stock and attending the various 
meetings of their own concerns. 

The programme, which had been ar- 
ranged by officers and members of the 
advisory committee, was one of the most 
interesting and beneficial ever provided 
for Indiana bakers, and the majority of 
the speakers are well known to the bak- 
ing trade. 





Wednesday, Jan, 4 
The convention was called to order by 
President C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, at 
10:45 a.m., and was opened with com- 
munity singing led by E. T. Clissold, 
Chicago. 
PRESIDENT EHLERS’ ADDRESS 


In his address, President C. P. Ehlers 
spoke of the benefits that accrued from 
co-operation during the war, adding that 
the bakers of America had learned a 
great lesson from it. Their business was 
good, and through co-operation they were 
able to produce better bread from the 
substitutes available than were the house- 
wives. He added: 

“The same condition exists today. The 
bakers who have unswervingly main- 
tained quality and continued to produce 
better bread than can be made in the 
home have, even in the strenuous year 
just closed, continued to grow; and those 
who lost sight of quality have suffered. 

‘“As in 1918 and 1919 better baker’s 
bread made boomin, 
better baker’s bread has brought better 
business, and I almost venture the state- 
ment that in 1922 only those who make 
better baker’s bread will survive in busi- 
ness. 

“It is with regret I have heard that 
some bakers have fallen back to the old 
custom of giving premiums and prizes 
of all kinds, some, by putting money in 
their bread; others, by conducting draw- 
ings of different kinds or by redeemin 
tickets or coupons that carry a cas 
value. The reward from such methods 
of business development is generally 
temporary, and in some instances a vio- 
lation of the trading stamp law of In- 
diana. 

“I sincerely hope that the bakers will 
set their house in order and start the 
new year with a firm resolve to prove to 
the housewife that better bread can be 
produced in bakeries than can be made 
in the homes, also that it is more eco- 
nomical to buy good baker’s bread than 
to bake at home. If you have something 
you wish to give the consumer, put it 
in the quality of your product, as this 
alone will permanently build bigger and 
better business.” 


THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 

The report of Mrs. F. G. Warwick, 
secretary, on activities of the association 
for 1921 included the reading of the 
minutes of previous meetings. The re- 
port in part follows: “Charles E. Ruger, 
who was appointed secretary by Presi- 
dent Ehlers, served until April 15, when 
his resignation was accepted by the ex- 
ecutive board. As a qualified man was 
not available at that time, the secre- 
tary’s work was carried on from the cen- 


business, so in 1921. 





tral office under the direction of the 
president. During 1921, 10 bulletins were 
issued from the association office. They 
covered the current events of the baking 
industry, and kept bakers posted on 
what was going on. Numerous inquiries 
were received and answered on almost 
every phase of the bakers’ business. 

“Five executive meetings of the ad- 
visory commission and officers were held 
in 1921. H. E. Elliott, of New Castle, 
was engaged to serve as field representa- 
tive from July 15 to Sept. 30, durin 
which period he visited 61 towns an 
called on 252 bakers, securing 24 new 
members and doing other detail work. 
The total paid-up membership now in- 
cludes 289 members, paying for a. total 
of 426 ovens. 

“Eleven accounting systems were sold 
to Indiana bakers during the year and, 
so far, no word of dissatisfaction has 
been received regarding same. This sys- 
tem is elastic enough to fit different sized 
businesses.” 

The report of Treasurer J. A. Dietzen, 
of Frankton, showed the associations 
financial affairs were in good condition, 
with a bank balance of about $1,243. 

H, A. Thorpe, Fort Wayne, read an 
interesting paper on developing better 
salesmen, which brought the morning’s 
session to a close. 

The first item on the programme at 
the afternoon meeting was an address by 
A. H. Doughty, Reo Motor Car Co., 
Lansing, Mich., on motor truck deliveries 
in the baking business. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, business manager 
and secretary of the American Bakers’ 
Association, spoke on “National Legisla- 
tion as 1t Affects the Trade,” saying: 

“The baker is attacked at the moment 
by a powerful group of politicians who 
feel it is good political business to send 
every American workman’s dinner pail 
to California products for its daily fill- 
ing. 

S Now the politicians in Washington 
find that they want to be good to Sena- 
tor Hiram Johnson. ‘lhey know he is 
a thorn in the side of normalcy. John- 
son, finding himself in favor, has become 
spokesman for a group of almond grow- 
ers, walnut growers, egg producers and 
citrus fruit producers. 

“This group of growers assesses each 
egg, each walnut, and each almond sold, 
with a little propaganda fee. After 
each season’s crop rolls out to market, 
the managers in charge of selling it find 
themselves very: rich and very fertile in 
ideas as to how best to use the money in 
hand, to promote the welfare of their 
industries. 

“But winning fairly in the American 
market, by being of service to American 
consumers, is one way to win. Surely 
the bakers know what I mean by this, 
for they have had to compete with the 
lowest paid and most appreciated labor 
remaining in America. This labor is the 
labor of the mother, done lovingly in her 
home. 

“The American bakers have never tried 
to drive the housewife out of her kitchen. 
They have coaxed her out. With good 
will and the high morale of an estab- 
lished confidence, they have lured her 
along toward hours of leisure for her- 
self, and an opportunity to spend with 
the children hours that once she had to 
spend in kitchen drudgery. 

“But it is no message of good will that 
the California people bring to the Ameri- 
can bakers, and it is a strong responsi- 
bility they give us to answer back on 
behalf of all the raided food consumers 
in the eastern cities. 

“Almonds are almonds, we may think. 
But the American baking industry. has 
produced its almond cakes and almond 
topped cakes and its nut confections on 
sweet flavored almonds from Spain. The 
Jordan almond is a nut that has no 
duplicate among almonds from any other 
place. : 


“Yet California says we must confine 
our almond desires to the capacity of 
the California crop. And California of- 
fers us a 9 per cent crop, compared to 
the American bakers’ demand. It then 
offers us a tariff wall of 15c per lb to 
keep us from giving up almond cake 
baking. 

“The baker who tries to use California 
almonds will find himself using fibrous 
almonds, which for reasons of flavor and 
texture will not hold his trade. One big 
nut user has already gone through that 
experience in trying to make almond 
paste from California’s product. 

“The California raisin men asked the 
co-operation of the American baking in- 
dustry in popularizing raisin bread and 
raisin cake. The American baking in- 
dustry responded splendidly. Their ) a 
er call for raisins was met with a tariff 
demand at an extortionate rate and a 
raise of 2c per lb to the bakers, based on 
the larger popularity the bakers had 
been able to make for their great Fresno 
crop. 

“Now, instead of becoming angry and 
letting the agricultural bloc run over us 
willy-nilly, we have gone to work to 
make the situation clear to all food con- 
sumers in eastern cities. 

“We are telling them of this west 
coast resort to the tactics of coercion 
and bullyism. And we are telling them 
of the way the baker must pass right on 
to the consumer the higher prices likely 
to be visited upon the baker for his egg 
products, his shelled almonds and wal- 
nuts, and even his shelled filberts. You 
can grasp how sophisticated the agricul- 
tural bloc members have become. They 
have demanded a big tariff on filberts. 
Filberts do not grow in California. All 
they can do with us by forcing us off 
filberts is to force us onto the California 
almonds. It is bulldogism and wolfish 
tyranny all along the line. 

“We are able now to get the finest of 
new, sound eggs from China. They are 
taken to the freezing and dehydrating 
plants the day they are laid. American 
capital went to China and built the re- 
frigerators and drying plants. Instead 
of the poorest, ereth , checked - and 
broken eggs such as come from the re- 
jects of the American packing plants 
the sapnete egg business gave Ameri- 
can bakers a pure egg at 20 or 25c per 
Ib. And it was refrigerated when in 
prime condition, before yolks became 
runny or albumen hard to separate. 

“To force the baker to the American 
shell egg market, with its violent fluc- 
tuations and high price level, is to force 
low-priced bakers’ cakes off the market, 
or force them up in price to a luxury 
level. And 20,000,000 users now have a 
good will toward these products that 
the bakers have been years in building 
up.” 

AGRICULTURAL BLOC ATTACKED 


Following Dr. Barnard’s remarks, I. 
K. Russell, editor of Baking Technology, 
the new publication of the American 
Baking Institute and the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, spoke on the same sub- 
ject. He said: 

“It is a fine thing the American Bak- 
ers’ Association is doing when it comes 
down here to Indiana to launch its drive 
for national recognition of the problems 
bakers face as ey meet the drive of 
the agricultural bloc in Congress, with 
its motto: ‘Give California everything 
she wants.’ 

“We have given to all of your news- 
papers the first publicity on what the 
agricultural bloc. means to the people 
of the eastern consuming cities. They 
have received it gladly, and it may be 
that there has been launched here the 
first public discussion of a new and ar- 
bitrary sectionalism in the affairs of 
the American people. 

“America, which has always hated a 
bully and has never failed to respond to 
a challenge of bullyism, can be counted 
on to respond to the challenge of Cali- 
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fornia, which has already won our mar- 
kets, in season, by sheer mafketing su- 
periority. It is selling all its almonds 
and walnuts now, in the shell, without 
selling one to bakers as a baking product. 

“It is necessary that you know what 
California attempts when it wants to 
confine the almond consuming trade to 
the American crop, while it is only 9 per 
cent of the American demand. I hold 
hére in my hand a full page advertise- 
ment from a Chicago paper. It adver- 
tises almond groves in all the extrava- 
gant get-rich-quick language that for- 
merly was used in silver mine advertise- 
ments, and later in oil lands advertise- 
ments. No, not almond groves. It only 
advertises land where almond trees, sup- 
posedly, will grow, so what California 
attempts under the guise of. protecting 
nut growers is a real and genuine pro- 
tection for land sharks and real estate 
exploiters. 

“The song they sing to investors is that 
they have the land. And if they get the 
tariff they can promise a huge profit 
based on a squeeze market in the eastern 
cities. If eastern people fall for the 
land shark advertisements and come out 
and plant almond trees, the American 
baking industry can get its almond sup- 
ply back again nine years from now, for 
it takes nine years to bring an almond 
tree into bearing. 

“California is famous for her beauti- 
ful flowers without perfume, and her 
beautiful fruits without flavor. Now 
she wants to become famous for her ag- 
ricultural bloc’s tariff without equity or 
fairness toward the East. It is neces- 
sary that we know that this is the way 
President Harding is asked to repay 
Hiram Johnson for his ceasing to be a 
thorn in the side of the Republican 
party. j 

“However the fight may go, the bak- 
ers from now on will at least have their 
case made clear. It cannot be said that 
we failed to warn the 25,000,000 food 
consumers of the great eastern cities of 
the new raid upon their dinner pail and 
the table necessities of their homes. The 
publicity we launch here in Indianapolis 
is only the beginning of the work. We 
shall move on to Washington with it at 
once, and to Chicago and New York as 
well.” 

George M. Haffner, Fort Wayne, dis- 
cussed standard weights and other mat- 
ters. He deplored the cut prices at 
which bread was selling in his city since 
last August, and claimed that under ex- 
isting conditions there was no profit in 
baking. 

H. L. Somers, Fort Wayne, delivered 
an address on “the present and future 
opportunities in the bakery business.” 
He started by saying that he was going 
to let loose certain ideas, gained from his 
connection with the trade covering a 
number of years. He said in part: “Op- 
portunity is knocking at the door today 
louder than it has ever done before. 
Baking has become an exact science, and 
the baker can now successfully compete 
with the housewife. His greatest com- 
petitor is at last his most valued cus- 
tomer.” 

Mr. Somers reviewed the progress of 
the baking trade during the war and 
since, and said that some people think 
bread is just bread, and should be sold 
at a common price, but the housewife 
knows full well that it is necessary to 

et quality material to make good bread. 

e prophesied that the time would come 
when progressive bakers would make 
their products so good that the public 
would be willing to pay higher prices for 
same, and that the leading bakers in a 
community would be the quality ones. 
Other matters touched upon by the 
speaker included an increased member- 
ship for the Indiana state association, 
cultivating the acquaintance of competi- 
tors, and the Indiana bakers’ model law. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
The election of officers for the coming 
year then took place, and resulted as 
follows: Eugene K. Quigg, Richmond, 
president; A. W. Wilkinson, Rushville, 
vice president; J. A. Dietzen, Frankton, 
treasurer. * 





Thursday, Jan. 5 
At the opening of this session, I. L. 
Miller, state food and drug inspector, 
spoke briefly on the Indiana state law 
and declared that baking conditions, on 
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the whole, as he found them, were very 
satisfactory. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COUNTER 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, secretary 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, said in part: 

“The counter over which our baked 

flow to the ultimate consumer is 
the barrier between the party of the 
first part and the party of the second 
part, that together make possible the 
continuous transactions that we call busi- 
ness. The counter is more than a ma- 
terial thing of wood or marble; it is a 
mental hazard, the business bar at which 
the case for or against purchase is 
decided. 

“It is the accepted idea that on the 
other side of every baker’s counter lies 
a flock of fine territory. In theory we 
have half a nation to conquer. That 
should keep us too busy to scrap 
amongst ourselves. Sometimes we get 
into a scrap just because we don’t really 
know what lies beyond the counters in 
our own towns. 

“On the other side of the counter lie 
the biggest problems in our trade. 
Every question of shop production can 
be solved, and we must solve these 

uestions ‘to the satisfaction of the la- 

ies of high decision that trade at our 

counters. The other side of the counter 
may demand all the production we can 
turn out, but if we sell it at a loss it 
gets us nowhere that we care to go. 

“The building up of our industry de- 
mands intelligent co-operation among 
the members. You bakers of Indiana 
need no one to tell you how easily the 
fruits of years of honest effort can be 
torn down by selfish and short-thinking 
competitors. I believe you will all 
agree that, although our problems are on 
the other side of the counter, our trou- 
bles lie on our own side of the counter. 
I doubt if any trouble anywhere can 
be traced either to public clamor for 
philanthropy on our part, or to any in- 
telligent plan or programme on the part 
of the one who started the trouble, or 
that you can show where it was good 
business—business that would appeal to 
a banker or trade commission—to cut 
selling prices. 

“The other side of the counter offers 
legitimate territory for legitimate trade. 
To exploit that territory through illegiti- 
mate trade tactics ruins the territory 
absolutely. If we train the customers 
to expect goods at an unprofitable price, 
we will have to un-train them before we 
can ever again operate on a profitable 
basis. 

“We all ought to know that our cus- 
tomers buy on faith, rather than through 
knowledge of values. Few people imag- 
ine that any person is in business for 
any other reason than profit. If we de- 
ceive them as to price—sell to them at 
a loss—we are storing up distrust, and 
we will surely. collect more trouble when 
the inevitable adjustment comes. We 
can never afford to forget that the pub- 
lic that stands at the other side of our 
counters is the party of the second part 
in our business life, and entitled at all 
times to fair dealings and justice, rather 
than fairy tales.” 


A. L, TAGGART ON NATIONAL BODY 


A. L. Taggart, Indianapolis, first vice 
president and member of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, spoke of the meeting of the 
board of governors-held on Nov. 15-16, 
last, and of the new home of the baking 
industry. He said in part as follows: 
“We have just cause to be proud of the 
strength of our state association, and 
we appreciate that whatever strength 
there is has come from the co-operation 
of practically all of the bakers of the 
state rather than a few, and that to have 
a successful association it takes some- 
thing more than nominal dues. 

“The problems of the baking industry 
are so many and of such importance that 
any attempt at their solution requires 
extensive study over a long period of 
time by men willing to devote their abil- 
ity and strength to them. It is only nat- 
ural that such men must receive sub- 
stantial rewards for their work. As it 
takes money to run our state association, 
it takes many times more to maintain a 
national organization of value. 

“After over 25 years of existence, the 
ups and downs we are familiar with, the 
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American Bakers’ Association was reor- 
— last September and plans were 
ormulated for putting into effect a real 
association from which real benefits can 
be derived.” 

Mr. Taggart then went into details 
describing the organization, the board of 
governors and various committees. He 
concluded his address by urging all 
members of the Indiana association to 
support the national body and spur the 
directors to greater accomplishments. 
The bakers of Indiana, he said, have 
demonstrated to the bakers of the coun- 
try what a strong state association is. 
Indiana bakers, he said, have discarded 
the “Show Me” of Missouri and adopted 
instead the slogan, “Follow Me.” 

A general discussion followed, as to 
whether the dues of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, viz., $52 per oven a year, 
were out of range for the average baker, 
and the consensus of opinion was that 
they were reasonable. 

Frank W. Tucker, Indianapolis, in- 
spector weights and measures, spoke on 
the situation at South Bend and other 
places, in connection with the return or 
exchange of stale bread. He stated that 
in his opinion such a practice meant bad 
business for the baker who wanted his 
bread sold; also that those bakers who 
refused to exchange bread with the gro- 
cer, as a rule, did good business because 
their bread moved quickly. 

As to the advisability of giving pre- 
miums, W. H. Mohler, Kokomo, said that 
some time ago he decided to discontinue 
giving premiums, having seen the error 
of his ways, and found that his business 
since that time had not suffered in the 
slightest; also, that he was entirely op- 
posed to the exchange of stale bread. 
He believed that Indiana bakers as a 
whole could eliminate the premium prac- 
tice without suffering a loss to their 
business. 

W. C. Hudson, Princeton, stated that 
he believed in advertising, and when he 
first entered the baking business made a 
practice of giving to the grocers, and 
others, caps, aprons, pencils, etc. Final- 
ly he came to the conclusion that he was 
spending money foolishly, and deter- 
mined thereafter he would place same 
with the consumers, instead of with gro- 
cery men. 

Exhibits of bakery products, especial- 
ly sweet goods, took up the greater part 
of the afternoon session. They were dis- 
played under the direction of S. T. 
Goetz, Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, Chicago, assisted by John M. 
Hartley. Formulas were explained by 
aid of the blackboard, and samples of 
the exhibits were also passed round for 
inspection. Both Messrs. Goetz and 
Hartley in recent months have conducted 
a number of bakers’ schools in different 
cities, and their work has met with great 
success. 

The following resolutions were next 
brought before the convention and 
adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Resolved, That the Indiana Association 
of the Baking Industry hereby approves 
the recent reorganization of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association in its endeavor 
to further promote the activities of the 
baking industry of this country; be it 
also 

Resolved, That our members co-oper- 
ate individually with the American Bak- 
ers’ Association and join with them to 
further the great work at hand; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the members of the In- 
diana association are fully satisfied with 
the operation of our standard bread 
weight law of Indiana in every respect, 
and are ourselves convinced that all the 
other states would do well to adopt the 
same law; however, as doubt seems to 
exist in certain sections as to the ad- 
visability of a strictly standard weight 
law, and as a concerted effort is being 
made to write into the laws of certain 
states a bread weight law based on rec- 
ognizing fractional units and ounces 
rather than the standard pound weight 
that we have found beneficial to the in- 
dustry when in actual operation; there- 
fore, we believe it advisable at this time 
that those sections not in accord with 
the principles of standard weights try 
out the other theory of fractional units, 
ee them of our friendly interest, 
and still reserving for their use our help 


and experience in event that their ex- 
periment fails to answer the purposes 
they seek. 

Whereas, The baking industry is the 
principal consumer of shelled walnuts, 
shelled almonds and other imported nuts; 
and 

Whereas, The tariff rates recommend- 
ed by the House ways and means com- 
mittee in its bill were five cents on shelled 
walnuts and eight cents on_ shelled 
almonds, both of which represent sub- 
stantial increases over the present tariff 
rates; and 

Whereas, The ways and means com- 
mittee rates were greatly increased upon 
the floor of the House, due to the influ- 
ence of the California congressional dele- 
gation; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Indiana Association 
of the Baking Industry in convention at 
Indianapolis, Ind., on this fifth day of 
January, 1922, That the United States 
Senate be petitioned to nx the tariff rates 
on these bakers’ materials at the same 
rates as determined equitable by the 
House ways and means committee, viz., 
5c per lb on shelled walnuts and 8c per 
Ib on shelled almonds instead of 714c 
per lb on shelled walnuts and 12c per 
Ib on shelled almonds, as finally passed 
by the House. 

Whereas, The baking industry and the 
consuming public are the real parties at 
interest in an equitable tariff on frozen 
and dried eggs; and 

Whereas, Certain western interests are 
especially active to obtain a prohibitive 
tariff on same; and 

Whereas, There is no egg drying in- 
dustry in the United States, and the only 
domestic industry to be benefited by high 
tariff is the large Chicago packing in- 
terests which control the egg packing 
plants of the United States as stated in 
report of Federal Trade Commission on 
the meat packing industry, pages 310- 
318, published June 30, 1919; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the Indiana Association 
of the Baking Industry in convention 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., on this fifth 
day of January, 1922, That the United 
States Senate be petitioned to allow the 
tariff on frozen eggs to remain at 4c per 
Ib as fixed by the tariff bill recently 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
same being 100 per cent more than the 
present tariff on same, and that the tariff 
rate on dried eggs be fixed at 10c per 
lb instead of lic per Ib, as fixed by the 
recent House tariff bill. 

Resolved, That the name of the In- 
diana Association of the Baking Indus- 
try be changed to read the Indiana Bak- 
ers’ Association. 

Resolved, That in furthering the work 
of our association we add the name and 
title, “manager,” to the office of secre- 
tary. 

ALLIED TRADES AND BAKERS 


John W. Burns, vice president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
in his address stated that the allied 
trades and the bakers had one common 
end in view, viz., to boost the baking in- 
dustry. He said that “swapping the 
bread business back and forth between 
different bakers, like a shuttle in a 
weaving machine, is not productive. 
What one haker loses another gains, but 
this does not increase production. What 
is vitally needed is more business. It is 
impossible to get more customers ex- 
cept as the country grows in population, 
or we get a larger share of the house- 
wife’s home baking. If the number of 
customers does not increase, our only 
chance is to sell our present customers 
more tomorrow than we did today. 

“What are the possibilities along this 
line? Some of our food experts or 
dietitians tell us that the people of the 
United States eat only about one third 
enough bread. ‘They also tell us that 
Americans, generally speaking, overeat. 
It would seem foolish in the face of 
these facts to ask the people to increase 
their already too large diet, unless there 
is a corresponding reduction in some of 
the other foods. 

“TI. believe the correct procedure would 
be to let the people know that they are 
not eating enough bread, and to tell 
them exactly how much to eat, and why. 
If we can succeed in getting this story 
across to the 110,000,000 people of this 
nation, we will have to double our pres- 
ent wheat acreage. What would that 
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mean to the millers of this country, the 
farmers and the dairy people, because 
milk is the logical running mate of bread, 
and with it forms a combination which is 
at least a near perfect ration.” 

Mr. Burns then went on to suggest 
an eat-more-bread week in every town 
in Indiana, and pointed out what the 
probable results of such a campaign 
would be. He gave the bakers a lot of 
valuable suggestions to take home with 
them in the way of educational matter 
to pass on to their customers, and ended 
by saying: 

“If bread is our best and cheapest 
food, as we say it is, now is the psycho- 
logical time to tell the public. We need 
to get started along a constructive line, 
and we will probably surprise our- 
selves at the results we obtain. Prac- 
tically every newspaper contains stories 
of unemployment, hungry people suffer- 
ing for lack of food, especially in big 
cities. Governors, mayors, and even the 
President of the United States are ex- 
ercised over the problem of what to do 
so that our people may all be well fed 
until next spring. : 

“What a wonderful time to do the 
good we can do by directing the diet of 
a nation that is always in a receptive 
mood. What a calamity if we fail to 
give to the country in its hour of anx- 
ious expectancy the story of a humble 
loaf of bread containing more food value 
than the choicest steak, richer in life- 
giving protein than 75c eggs, supplying 
more heat units by four or five times 
than that contained in the higher-priced 
foods, costing a few pennies, accessible 
to all, sold everywhere, good to the last 
crumb, clean, pure, sanitary, abundant 
because any of you can with your pres- 
ent equipment turn out a great deal 
more than you are now baking.” 

The installation of officers next took 
place, after which the convention ad- 
journed. 


THE BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held the eve- 
ning of Jan. 4, in the Riley room of the 
Claypool Hotel, and was the only enter- 
tainment feature. There was a large at- 
tendance, with Elmer L. Cline, of the 
Taggart Baking Co., presiding as toast- 
master. 

Short addresses were made by Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, who predicted a better year 
for the baking business; J. W. Burns, 
Louisville, Ky., an ex-hoosier, extended 
greetings from Louisville bakers. I. K. 
Russell, of the American Institute of 
Baking, declared that Dr. Edward A. 
Rumeley, publisher of the New York 
Evening Mail, had done much to encour- 
age better food conditions in this coun- 
try. Other speakers included A. Katz- 
enberg, Fort Wayne, first president of 
the association; A. W. Wilkinson, Rush- 
ville, J. A. Dietzen, Frankton, and John 
M. Hartley, Chicago. 

John Zwissler, Richmond, acting for 
Eugene Quigg, the newly elected presi- 
dent, decorated C. P. Ehlers, the retir- 
ing president, with a past president’s 
badge. Music and dancing helped to 
make a very enjoyable evening. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Peter Derlien, sales manager, and H. 
E. Belt, represented the Arnold-Madaus 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 

George P. Griffin, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Ltd., is looking forward to 
the opening of the golf season. 

M. B. Whitehead, a well-known baker 
of Goshen, was present. At one time he 
was a flour miller and millwright. 

T. A. Dillon, who represents the Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co. in Indiana territory, 
reported the pan business good. 

William F. Grimm came from New 
York in the interests of the Ivan B. 
Nordhem Co. He was accompanied by 
E. R. Fogg. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was rep- 
resented by W. S. Coleman, manager In- 
dianapolis office, W. E. Sanders and C. 
V. Sullivan. 

The St. Paul Milling Co. was repre- 
sented by Bert N. Lathrop and J. L. 
Carwile, who distributed well-designed 
match safes. 

Among Indianapolis flour brokers 
present were J. C. Consodine, Winfred 
Stephens and W. P. Detroy, of the J. C. 
Consodine Co. 

The American Diamalt Co. distributed 
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several novelties as souvenirs. J. A. 
John Ade and C, G. Fallow 
were present. 

John F. Schlick, Jr., was present from 
Kalamazoo in the interests of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. He re- 
ported business good. 

Edward Bowie, formerly with the Val 
Blatz Brewing Co., has been appointed 
Illinois representative for P. Ballantine 
& Sons, Newark, N. J. 

C. P. Oliver came from New York in 
the interests of the Ward Baking Co. 
research products department. L. 
Folkerth was also present. 

F, C. Panuska, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., Chicago, spent two days at the con- 
vention en route to Louisville, and other 
Kentucky and Ohio points. 

The Arkansas City Milling Co. exhib- 
ited sample loaves made from Kansas 
Diamond flour. P. E, Dora and E. F. 
Thornbreaugh were in charge. 

Frank Streich and A. Katzenberg 7 
resented the Union Machinery Co. The 
former stated that he might possibly 
take a trip abroad this summer, 

B. E. Ricketts, S. G. Champe and P. 
W. Reynolds looked after the interests 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. This con- 
cern had samples of flour on exhibit. 

The W. E. Long Co. had a unique 
exhibit in the shape of a Drift sign in 
charge of Paul Weilatz. This can be 
used for advertising any brand of bread. 

Representatives present from _ the 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
included H. D. Sparks, Joseph F. Shep- 
perd and C, T. Lundstron, mill manager. 

Charles H. Grupe attended in the in- 
terests of the Dri-Malt Products Co., 
Chicago. He was formerly secretary of 
the Heissler & Junge Co., of that city. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
had on view its “Exact Weight” scales, 
which are in use in many bakeshops 
throughout the country. William E. Dal- 
bey was in charge. 

George M. Chapman, oar repre- 
sented the American Bakers’ Machinery 
Co. He also conveyed the greetings of 
the Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry, of which he is secretary. 


The Bakers Products Co. had a fine 
display of its Monolene products. Ger- 
ald Billings, vice president and general 
manager of the company, was present 
with B. Bernstein, advertising manager. 

The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, dis- 
played pictures of its Gem beater, new 
molder, new type “C” dough mixer, and 
new process dough mixer. C. I. Sahlfeld 
looked after the interests of the com- 
pany. 

J. J. Wiselogel, vice president Peer- 
less Wire Goods Co., La Fayette, Ind., 
attended. E. H. Shilling, president of 
the company, was at Rochester, Minn., 
where he had taken his wife to undergo 
an operation. 

It was reported that Roy Nafziger 
and John H. Becker, president and vice 
—* respectively, of the Nafziger 

aking Co., had left Kansas City, Jan. 2, 
on a business trip to New York City and 


other eastern points. ~~ 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. had an ex- 
hibit of its well-known brands. Those 
representing the company included C. O. 
Woodward, J. R. Mitchell, J. Sullivan, 
W. G. Witt, of the Indianapolis office, 
and Paul Gick, Fort Wayne. 


The Schulze Advertising Service thad a 
fine display of advertising matter for 
bakers, in connection with its well-known 
bread brands, Butter-Nut, Pan-Dandy, 
Big-Dandy, Butter-Krust, ete. J. P. 
MeNally, known to most Indiana bakers, 
was in charge. 


Some of the baker guests included 
Jacob Nill, president Kentucky Master 
Bakers’ Association, Louisville; Leo Zwi- 

ard, F. B. Kapfhammer, Charles F. 
Freffer, all of Louisville; Adam Linden- 
meyer, Youngstown (Ohio) Bread Co; 
H. E. Elliott, Newcastle, Ind. 

A large contingent of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, was present, including 
E. Hatfield, H. Adams, F. G. Manship, 
H. G, Alsman, H. I. Bailey, Geor Fry, 
V. V. Taggart and O. Watts. wa 
loaves were exhibited made from Acme 
spring flour and Osofine winter flour. 


W. F. Geller, a retired baker of Fort 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wayne, Ind., was visiting old friends. 
He spends his time looking after his 
property in that city. He has two broth- 
ers, Theodore and George, in the baking 
business there, the latter being local man- 
ager for the Federal System of Bakeries. 


Gay Larsen looked after the interests 
of the Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. He 
stated that Jack Faulds, general man- 
ager of the company, was receiving con- 
gratulations on oming a grandfather 
on Christmas Day, on which date a 
daughter arrived at the home of his 
eldest son. 


William D. Bleier, for some time sales 
meaner for Joseph Baker Sons & Per- 
ktns .» Inc., of White Plains, N. Y., 
has been promoted to vice president. He 
is moving to Chicago, and will have 
charge of the company’s office there. He 
was formerly connected with Hirchman 
& Bleier, a New York concern. 


The Fleischmann Co. had its usual at- 
tractive exhibit covering a large display 
of signs, charts, and booklets in connec- 
tion with its advertising service. J. E. 
Miller, C. R. Russ, Fred G. Horbach, 
G. C. Semler, O. E. Flora, D. H. Camp- 
bell, V. W. Bennett and E. C. Piercy 
looked after the company’s interests. 


J. G. Parry came from Cincinnati in 
the interests of the Procter & Gamble 
Manufacturing Co. (Selex department). 
He was accompanied by W. E. Siefke, 
A. S. Doyle and C. W. Schmidt, from 
Indianapolis. Mr. Parry stated that the 
representatives of their Selex depart- 


ment had recently presented Ben B.° 


George, the company’s sales manager, 
with a handsome gold watch, in appre- 
ciation of their esteem. 


Some Indianapolis bakers present were 
Elmer E. Cline, Taggart Baking Co; 
William Elwarner, Russell White, City 
Baking Co; Carl Gutswiller, Frank 
Hacker, C. F. Hagemeier, George Hasse, 
John Hartmann, E. C. Johnson, J. Lau- 
ler, Thomas Neal, O. E. Patterson, H. 
F. Roempke, Louis Schaefer, William H. 
Block Co; R. Schmidt, H. Schortemeier, 
Grocers’ Baking Co; L. A. Smith, H. H. 
Sweetland, Barker System; A. L. Tag- 

art, Taggart Baking Co; Frank Taylor, 

arold West, West Baking Co. 


Representatives of flour milling con- 
cerns present included: John W. Burns, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation; Don C. 
Graham, H. E. Pletcher, Sheffield-King 
Milling Co; R. C. Crosswhite, Hoffman 
Mills; W. C. Weir, Pa Milling Co; 
George Boyle, Abilene Flour Mills Co; 
J. R. Miller, Eagle Roller Mill Co; H. 
B. Staver, Alva Roller Mills; H. J. 
Kistler, Aviston Milling Co; R. S. Deck- 
er, W. D. Decker, Bay State Milling Co; 
Fred J. Lang, tral Kansas Milling 
Co; J. C. MulJendore, Empire Milling 
Co; F. G. ellinghoff, Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co; E. G. Lee, H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co; L. R. Baehr, Moses Bros. 
Mills; L. R. Hanna, T. J. Letteller, New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co; 
Mrs. W. J. Slate, Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co; A. R. Morgan, Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co; J. O. Staples, Athens Mill- 
ing Co; S. C. Byrum, Williamson Mill- 
ing Co. 

Representatives of leading manufac- 
turers of bakers’ machinery and supplies 
included: H. N. Weinstein, Malt-Diastase 
Co; A. M. Mueller, Pabst Corporation; 
Fred Wagner, Century Machine Co; T. 
A. Motta, Champion Machinery Co; C. 
S. Hutchens, H. L. Calhoun, Duhrko 
Oven Co; I. W. Clinkofstine, Josep 
Baker Sons & Perkins Co., Inc; Henry 
J. Hartman, Boner & Co; C. F. Yaeger, 
Stein-Hall Mfg. Co; Sid Bennett, Ben- 
nett Oven Co; A. F. Hartzell, Standard 
Oven Co; Paul Lauterbur, Peerless 
Bread Machine Co; J. D. Shoptaugh, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co; L. L. Jacobs, Ohio 
Wax Paper Co; R. Baxter, E. E. Miller, 
Falk American Potato Flour Corpora- 
tion; D. L. Beal, S. Gumpert & Co; E. 
H. Mackenzie, California Central Cream- 
eries; F. L. Bronez, Carter Bloxoned 
Flooring Co; C. P. Caraway, Interna- 
tional Co; Doc Fletcher, Joe Lowe Co; 
Edward Kuttnauer, Kelly improved oven 
grates; F. D. Bullock, Sanewax Paper 
Co; F. E. Bruton, T. Lamb, J. Crawford, 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co. 


Concerns exhibiting included: Bessire 
& Co., Indianapolis, who displayed jams, 
jellies, mincemeats; Freymark Steam 
Generator Co., St. Louis, new model 


steam generator; Miller Mfg. Co., Kala- 
mazoo, semiautomatic wrapping machine; 
Schnull & Co., Indianapolis, general bak- 
ers’ supplies; Indiana Coke & Gas Co., 
Terre Haute, samples quick fire coke; P. 
M. Lattner Mfg. Co. Cedar Rapids, 
automatic steam generator; Morris & 
Co., Chicago, baked goods from “Su- 

reme” quality eres Corn Products 

efining Co., New York, High Purity 
corn sugar, Cerelose corn sugar; Central 
Waxed Paper Co., Chicago, samples 
bread wrappers; J. B. Ford Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., Wyandotte sanitary cleaner 
and cleanser; Waterproof Paper & 
Board Co., Cincinnati, bread wraps; 
Robert Gaylord, Inc., St. Louis, corru- 
gated shipping boxes; Menasha (Wis.) 
Printing & Carton Co., bread wraps; Co- 
lonial Salt Co., Akron, salt} Val Blatz 
Brewing Co., malt extract; Miami Mfg. 
Co., Peru, Ind., wooden shipping boxes 
and show cases. 

A. S. Purves. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 





New England Bakers’ Association Reorgan- 
ized—Hugh V. Keiser Elected President 
—Standing Committees Appointed 


The reorganization of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association was completed 
at a meeting in Boston, on Dec. 28, the 
fourth of several held for this purpose, 
pursuant to a resolution adopted at the 
annual convention of the association on 
Aug. 23-25, 1921. The resolution was 
as follows: 

“It is the opinion of your committee 
that the baking industry can be better 
served by a duly and properly organized 
New England association, and we recom- 
mend to this convention assembled that 
it instruct the several baking organiza- 
tions represented to forthwith elect dele- 
gates, to be called together by the presi- 
dent of the Western Massachusetts Bak- 
ers’ Association far such purpose, to- 
gether with a committee made up of all 
the presidents of the now organized 
baking associations in New England.” 

The constitution adopted provides that 
the association shall be divided into a 
wholesale department, a retail depart- 
ment, and such other departments as 
may be deemed advisable. It shall be 
divided by states, and in such other man- 
ner as may be considered advisable by 
the board of governors. 

Bimonthly meetings are to be held 
and, as far as possible, in different cities 
throughout the New England states. 

The officers elected are as follows: 
president, Hugh V. Keiser, of Dexter’s 
bakery, Springfield, Mass; general vice 
president, Frank Eighme, Grocers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Providence, R. I; secretary, 
Walter Dietz, Massachusetts Baking Co., 
Springfield, Mass; treasurer, A. G. Swan- 
son, Worcester Baking Co., Worcester, 
Mass; vice president wholesale bread de- 
partment, Frank R. Shepard, General 
Baking Co., Boston, Mass; vice president 
retail department, George Oschner, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Legislative: Frank R. Shepard, Gen- 
eral Baking Co., Boston, chairman; Hen- 
ry Blair, New England Baking Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I; C. O. Swanson, Massa- 
chusetts Baking Co., Hartford, Conn; 
W. L. McKee, C. H. Cross Co., Mont- 
pelier, Vt; O’Neil Cote, Cote Bros. Co., 
Manchester, N. H; J. J. Nissen, John 
J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, Maine. 

Membership: Board of governors and 
all members of the state standing com- 
mittees. 

Finance: B. S. Ferguson, General 
Baking Co., Boston, chairman; E. J. 
Asaail, Lonsdale Baking Co., Sayles- 
ville, R. I; William Davis, G. H. Cross 
Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt; Melvin Calder- 
wood, Jr., Calderwood Bakery Co., Port- 
land, Maine; Charles Cram, Meredith, 
N. H; W. L. Gilbert, New England 
Baking Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Industrial Relations: C. O. Swanson, 
Massachusetts Baking Co., Hartford, 
Conn., chairman; George West, Vermont 
Baking Co., White River Junction, Vt; 
Andrew Webber, Laconia, N. H; E. B. 
Harris, Waterville, Maine; A. J. Arnold, 
General Baking Co., Providence, R. I; 
Alton Hathaway, C. F. Hathaway & 
Son, Cambridge, Mass. 

A standing committee for each state 
was appointed as follows: 
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Connecticut: O. F. Parker, Parker- 
Buckey Co., New Britain, chairman; C. 
H. Swanson, Massachusetts Baking Co., 
Hartford; L. L. Gilbert, New England 
Baking Co., New Haven; E. Malpass, 
Sonderheim Baking Co., Bridgeport; 
George E. Beroth, Beroth Food Shop. 
Hartford; J. W. Gilman, Blanchett & 
Gilman, Willimantic; Joseph Byers, By- 
ers Bros., New London. 

Maine: J. J. Nissen, John J. Nissen 
Baking Co., Portland, chairman; Joseph 
Brazier, Cushman Baking Co., Portland; 
Edward De Lorge, Biddeford; E. B. 
Harris, Waterville; H. E. Dahlberg, 
Bangor; I. Simard, Lewiston; Melvin 
Calderwood, Portland. 

Massachusetts: Frank R. Shepard, 
General Baking Co., Boston, chairman; 
Richard Dietz, Sr., Dietz Baking Co., 
Holyoke; A. G. Swanson, Worcester 
Baking Co., Worcester; A. L. Martin, 
New Bedford; George Oschner, Spring- 
field; Alton Hathaway, Cambridge; 
Fritz Wachenheim, Boston. 

New Hampshire: Andrew Webber, 
Laconia, chairman; Victor Toussiant, 
Berlin; O’Neil Cote, Manchester; R. R. 
Le Forme, Nashua; P. J. McManus, 
Dover; L. B. Pahl, Portsmouth; Seth 
Rich, Claremont. 

Rhode Island: M. J. Blair, New Eng- 
land Bakery Co., Pawtucket, chairman; 
George S. Ward, Ward Baking Co., 
Providence; A. J. Arnold, General Bak- 
ing Co., Providence; Frank Eighme, 
Providence; A. Bastastini, Providence; 
E. J. Arnold, Saylesville; D. F. Joy, 
Providence. 

Vermont: George West, Vermont 
Baking Co., White River Junction, chair- 
man; William Davis, St. Johnsbury; 
William L. McKee, Montpelier; Ralph 
Hamblett, Newport; Fred Moquin, Bur- 
lington; Homer Ladd, Barre; John 
Davenport, Bennington. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held at Hartford, Conn., on 
March 1, under the auspices of the 
standing committee of that state. About 
50 bakers have signed the constitution 
and pledged their support, and the of- 
ficers hope to induce every baker in the 
New England territory to become «a 
member. 


MARYLAND BAKERS’ MEET 


Fred A. Muller Elected President—Legisla- 
tive Committee Appointed—Standard 
Weights Discussed 


The annual meeting of the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry, held 
on Jan. 4, at the Hotel Rennert, Balti- 
more, was presided over by George E. 
Muhly, and attended by over 60 mem- 
bers. The report of Henry C. Benner, 
secretary, showed a paid-up membership 
for 1922 of 100, and A. H. Schlag, treas- 
urer, reported a balance of $411.48. 

Henry R. Thomas, secretary of the 
executive board, in his annual report re- 
viewed the activities of his committee 
and recommended a membership drive 
for the coming year. 

President Muhly, in his annual ad- 
dress, said in part: “The year 1922 brings 
many hopeful signs of trade revival and 
stabilization of commodity prices. We 
are encouraged to believe that bakers are 
learning to co-operate more, and that the 
new year, will see the elimination of 
many unnecessary competitive practices. 
What contribution will each of us make 
toward bringing about this much desired 
condition? 

“As the chain is no stronger than the 
weakest link, so the baking industry as a 
whole must suffer along with its weakest 
member. Let the thought for the new 
year be, What service can I render to 
make the baking industry a success? 
Thoughtful, earnest co-operative appli- 
cation of this resolution will yield price- 
less dividends beyond your fondest ex- 
pectation.” 

Charles Schmidt, chairman of the 
legislative committee, in his annual re- 
port dwelt on standard weights, bread 
wrapping, etc. He went into details on 
standard weights, with his committee 
making a’number of recommendations to 
the association, all of which were unani- 
mously adopted. 

G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md., presi- 
dent of the Peninsula Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, advocated’ standard weights and in- 
timated that something along this line 
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might come up at the present session of 
the state legislature. 

A lively argument on standard weights 
followed, after which Mr. Schmidt asked 
for an appropriation of $500 to help 
defray any expenses in connection with 
bread legislative matters that might come 
up at the present session of the legisla- 
ture, which was allowed. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Fred A. Muller, president; R. C. 
Kolb, vice president; H. R. Thomas, sec- 
retary; A. H. Schlag, treasurer. Execu- 
tive committee: H. C. Benner and Louis 
Apel. 

The chair called on C. E. Meade, past 
president of the Potomac States Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, who pre- 
sented to Edward Davis, manager of the 
Rennert Hotel, a large silver vase filled 
with cut flowers in recognition of the 
many courtesies extended the bakers dur- 
ing the past year. Mr. Meade also 
praised the work done by Attorney P. A. 
Grill during 1921, and in remembrance 
from the bakers presented him with a 
beautiful wrist watch. Both recipients 
responded in a fitting manner. 

President Muller, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, asked the co-operation of both 
large and small bakers. He said that 
the bakers are passing through a very 
critical period, and the future business 
outlook is somewhat hazy. He thought 
that bakers, by meeting in gatherings 
such as this and counseling together, can 
meet their difficulties much better. Ev- 
ery baker eligible to membership should 
join both the national and state asso- 
ciations, because it gives them an op- 
portunity of clearing up misunderstand- 
ings and knowing each other, which usu- 
ally leads to trusting each other. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., 
reviewed the recent bread law passed 
in the District of Columbia, and cau- 
tioned the Maryland bakers to be on the 
alert for any legislation that might be in 
the wind during the session of the state 
legislature. The speaker told how costly 
it was for the Washington bakers to have 
the District of Columbia standard weight 
bill amended to permit the manufactur- 
ing of the 114-lb loaf, and how all this 
can be averted by having a wideawake 
legislative committee. 

President Muller then appointed the 
following legislative committee: Charles 
Schmidt, chairman; G. E. Muhly, Wil- 
liam Koester, C. E. Meade and R. C. 
Kolb. 

An innovation adopted by President 
Muller was to call on every baker pres- 
ent for a suggestion to improve the meet- 
ings and interest other bakers in the 
organization work. This brought out 
many good ideas along the lines of con- 
structive work. 

The next meeting will be held on Feb. 
1, when Attorney Grill will address the 
members on the new income tax law. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


Annual Statement Satisfactory to Stockhold- 
ers—Company Operates Own Carton Fac- 
tory—New Bakery for Buffalo 





The following is the balance sheet of 
the National Biscuit Co. at the close of 
its twenty-fourth fiscal year, Dec. 31, 
1921; 

ASSETS 
Plants, real estate, machinery, 

Wk. «ceWit oben <ecceae st Bae $61,425,322.14 
CORE on sok Vandeuwrsseneesehesoas 2,572 
United States 3% per cent tax 


_exempt bonds ..........+.+55 3,261,616.81 
United States 4% per cent Vic- 
COV, CONOR 0 60.000 caccsecdeces 8,000,000.00 


Stocks and securities .......... 

Accounts receivable ........... 

Raw materials, supplies and fin- 
SRO DUGIOGL,. 6 sd veccctusces 


$83,188,074.19 


741,380.94 
3,592,266.94 


3,595,327.07 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stock, preferred ....... $24,804,500.00 
Capital stock, common ........ 29,236,000.00 
Accounts payable ............. 552,220.69 
Common dividend payable Jan. 

a Sepa eerere 511,630.00 
Reserve for taxes ............. 1,600,000.00 
Insurance and carton factory 

PORREVO 46 Oe Seewees céseeecas 3,500,000.00 
Balance last report ....... $21,089,097.17 
Earnings to Dec. 31, 1921.. 5,677,461.33 


$26,766,558.50 
Less dividends declared and 
paid to Dec. 31, 1921.... 3,782,835.00 


22,983,723.50 


$83,188,074.19 
Commenting on the report, President 








Roy E. Tomlinson says: “The only in- 
debtedness is for raw materials, supplies 
and other incidental items incurred so 


recently that the accounts could not be 
audited and paid before the close of 
the year. The company maintains its 


usual practice of buying raw materials 
only as needed. 

“The new Bethune Street bakery in 
New York City has shown great produc- 
tion facilities. A class of product has 
been baked there which has found ready 
sale. 

“The new warehouse and manufactur- 
ing building at Marseilles, Ill., has been 
in use since May for cartons and paper 
board containers. Pictures of the Beth- 
une Street bakery and the Marseilles, 
Ill., building are shown. 

“The growth of business at Pittsburgh 
necessitated the purchase of the bakery 
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Bethune Street Bakery of the 


on Liberty Avenue, heretofore leased. 
This bakery is being modernized, and 
will be run in conjunction with the East 
Liberty bakery. 

“Two city lots at the corner of Six- 
teenth Street and Ninth Avenue, New 
York, were purchased during the year. 
This gives the company ownership in 
fee of the entire block from Ninth to 
Tenth avenues and from Fifteenth to 
Sixteenth streets, as well as the block 
west thereof, together with the stable 
property and the Bethune Street bakery 
in New York City. 

“A piece of land adjoining the Phila- 
delphia bakery, having an area of about 
46,000 square feet, was purchased for 
the purpose of enlarging the present 
plant. The plans for this addition are 
under way. 

“The contract has been miade for a 
new bakery in Buffalo on land located 
on the Belt Line tracks, having an area 
of about 141,000 square feet. This in 
time will take the place of the present 
bakery in Buffalo, which is located in a 
leased building. 

“The team work of the organization 
is shown in the improved quality and 
distribution of the bakery products, and 
as a result the products of the company 
continue to win favor.” 

The officers of the National Biscuit 
Co. are: Roy E. Tomlinson, president; 
J. G. Zeller, W. W. Graves, R. A. Fair- 
bairn, C. F. Bliss, vice presidents; G. P. 
Wells, secretary and treasurer; H. C. 
Taylor, assistant secretary; C. E. Dun- 
lap, assistant treasurer. 

Executive committee: William H. 
Moore, Roy E. Tomlinson, Paul Moore, 
F. L. Hine, R. A. Fairbairn. 

Directors: William H. Moore, chair- 
man, Roy E. Tomlinson, F. A. Kennedy, 
Paul Moore, J. N. Conyngham, Edward 
S. Moore, J. S: Runnells, F. L. Hine, 
R. A. Fairbairn, S. S. Marvin, E. F. 
Low, H. M. Hanna, Jr. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 
Iowa Master Bakers’ Association, and 

Short Course, Burlington, Feb. 7-9. 
New England Bakers’ Association, 
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Hartford, 
March 1. 
National Association of Wholesale Pie 
Bakers, Detroit, Mich., May 23-24. 
Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Bedford Springs, June 
12-16. 


Conn., monthly meeting, 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dotvurn, Mrxwn., Jan. 21.—While some 
complaints of quietness are heard, the 
general feeling seems one of optimism. 
Following the holidays a lull appeared, 
which was construed as quite natural, 
but it soon gave way to better conditions. 
At present, bakers say things are bright- 
ening, and they anticipate that business 
will pick up, though the process may be 
rather slow. With the new year on its 
way and the inventory period about over, 





National Biscuit Co., New York 


prospects appear bright for a slow re- 
sumption of flour buying. 

Bakers are carrying advertisements in 
the local daily papers on a larger scale 
than for some time. Trade is fairly sat- 
isfactory, but bakers feel that when the 
public is unconcerned it pays to put 
their foods before them as a means of 
creating renewed interest. 

There has been apparently very little 
cutting in the price of bread. No re- 
duction is contemplated, so far as is 
known at this time, but if bakery condi- 
tions should become unsettled nobody 
knows what might happen. With cur- 
tailed industrial activities, and many peo- 
ple unemployed, there is a tendency to 
conserve in the living cost. 
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No recent reductions have taken place 
in the price of rolls or other bakery 
products. Pies are strongly held up, 
and not likely to be cut in price, as 
established consumption figures in the 
daily output of bakeries. 

Bakers have no difficulty in getting 
able and sufficient help. However, no 
wage reductions have been announced or 
contemplated for the present. 


NOTES 

The Federal System of Bakeries made 
a special sale on rye bread several days 
this week, offering two loaves, 11,-lb 
each, of pure rye, caraway seed, Swedish 
rye and raisin rye, for 25c. 

The city bakery inspector, in submit- 
ting his report for 1921, praises Duluth 
bakers for the spirit they have shown in 
obeying the city’s ordinance both as to 
weight of their product and cleanliness. 
During the year only four violations were 
reported, three for failure to wrap their 
bread and one for selling loaves that 
were not of standard weight. 


F. G. Carson. 





NEW BAKERY SALES LETTERS 

The Roberts Portable Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, has recently prepared a series of 
four strikingly illustrated and force- 
ful sales letters which it is furnishing to 
bakers free of charge. These letters are 
printed in four colors. This company 
claims it has received many favorable 
comments from bakers who are using 
same. 

The copy is written entirely with the 
view of selling bakery products. No 
mention of ovens or equipment is made. 
Each letter bears a panel in which the 
baker prints his own name and address, 
that he may send it to his customers 
as his own. 

In connection with these letters, the 
Roberts Portable Oven Co. is having pre- 
pared a series of 24 pamphlets on retail 
merchandising. Each covers a different 
phase of retail management or selling. 
In them there are offered, for applica- 
tion in the bakery, the successful and 
proven methods of other businesses. The 
course has been prepared by one well 
versed in this field. Nothing about the 
technology of the bakeshop is included 
in it. A. S. Purves, 


SWEET GOODS SCHOOL 

The next class of the sweet goods 
school of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America will be held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, beginning on Monday, Feb. 20. 
Samuel Goetz and John M. Hartley, cor- 
responding secretary of the association, 
will have full charge of the course. 

The last class was held at Peoria, IIl., 
on Jan. 9, and was very successful. Ap- 
proximately 20 bakers registered, and 
showed considerable interest in the 
course as outlined by Mr. Goetz. 








L. M. Olmsted is now manager of the 
Federal bakery, 835 Penn Street, Read- 
ing, Pa. 
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Carton Factory Warehouse at Marseilles, Ill. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonpvon, Enc., Jan. 2.—The reports 
and balance sheets of the large compan- 
ies, which appear in the last two months 
of the year, are considered as fairly safe 
barometers of trade direction and pres- 
sure. Two companies of some note have 
just declared the results of the year’s 
trading, Callard, Stewart & Watt, and 
the Aérated Bread Co. Both have a 
. history, and are the creatures of modern 

developments. 

The former was compounded of a 
number of old and highly successful 
West End businesses, each one in private 
hands, and each very profitable. Some 
years ago they were amalgamated, and 
future developments included the incor- 
poration of several sorts of patent food 
manufacture, while the last absorption 
was a large bread and cake bakery of 
rather a common order, with its trade 
principally among dairies, chandlers, and 
coffee shops. 

The whole concern is still prosperous, 
although it seems to have lost the very 
high class tone which accompanied its 
earlier career as a purely West End 
concern. Its balance sheet shows a re- 
duction of some £11,000 from the pre- 
ceding one, but it can still pay the sub- 
stantial dividend of 10 per cent, and 
place £8,000 to reserve. It paid £11,- 
800 for the year as income tax, against 
£2,728 in 1918, while the workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance 
payments account for £2,000. 

The Aérated Bread Co. has had a 
career almost opposite in character. 
Originally started, over 60 years ago, as 
a bakery, to make bread on Dr. Dal- 
gleish’s patent, pumping gas under pres- 
sure into dough, it was in that matter a 
failure, but developed into a light re- 
freshment and teashop business. By 
lightness, brightness and moderate 
charges, it soon took the leading place 
in London, with hundreds of shops. Its 
dividends were at times over 40 per cent, 
and there were several distributions of 
new shares for the benefit of the old 
shareholders. 

A few years ago this concern absorbed 
Buzzards, a very special West End cake 
business of a class quite different from 
the Aérated Bread Co., which never got 
above the favor of the respectable cleri- 
cal classes. More recently, it took in 
Bertrams, a catering concern with a 
reputation for lord mayors’ and city 
banquets, catering at public halls and on 
the railways. 

The team is therefore not all of the 
same mettle. There is nothing to show 
now which member has not been doing 
so well during last year. The directors 
report more customers and more busi- 
ness, yet a reduction of 12 per cent in 
net profits. Again the loss is ascribed 
to wages, repairs, taxes and national in- 
surance charges. From last year the 
net profits show a decline of £19,500, 
and the dividend is reduced from 25 to 
15 per cent. 

MORE FUSIONS 


Two of the largest and the oldest bis- 
cuit (cracker) businesses in Britain have 
just announced an amalgamation. They 
are Huntley & Palmer, of Reading, and 
Peek, Frean & Co, of London. The 
method of fusion is by means of a 
“holding company” which is to have a 
capital of £2,500,000. Its title is to be 
Associated Biscuit Manufacturers, Ltd. 
Each concern, so far as British trade 
is concerned, will retain its identity, and 
will apparently continue to compete for 
trade. 

The business of Huntley & Palmer 
was started 95 years ago, by Thomas 
Huntley and George Palmer. Except 
for ordinary biscuit cutters, the whole 
of the work at the beginning was done 
by hand. There were not even dough 
mixing machines in Britain until about 
1850. For many years the Palmer fam- 
ily retained sole interest in the business, 
but it was converted to a joint stock 
company in 1898, the whole of the shares, 
however, being still held by the Palmer 
family and some of the directors and 
managers. 

Peek, Frean & Co. was started in 1858, 
in quite a small way, by James Peek. It 
was converted into a limited company in 
1901, and has now a capital of £1,500,- 
000. 
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These businesses are the largest of 
their kind in Great Britain. The Hunt- 
ley & Palmer Reading factories cover an 
area of about 24 acres and employ about 
6,000 hands. At one time this firm had 
a practical monopoly of the machine 
made biscuit trade in the United King- 
dom, besides making enormous sales to 
all parts of the world. For some years 
before the war its home trade had been 
very much reduced by competition of 
Scottish and Irish firms, while Peek, 
Frean & Co. got a goodly share. 

Like many old firms, Huntley & Pal- 
mer has been very conservative and has 
stubbornly kept to its old methods and 
old varieties, even to a somewhat drab 
appearance of its packages. This stead- 
fastness to old ideas undoubtedly helped 
its competitors to capture a good deal 
of its trade. Its foreign trade is still 
enormous, but, here again, biscuit fac- 
tories are being started, and effectively 
competing in continental countries, in 
which previously the Reading firm had 
a practical monopoly. The suggestion 
now is that the fusion has been Seonnit 
about expressly for the purpose of for- 
eign developments in the biscuit trade, 
the joint undertaking to build and con- 
duct factories wherever the opportunity 
seems encouraging. 


THE NIGHTMARE 


When “orders” were issued from the 
offices of the ministry of food, from 
1917 to 1921, their meaning was not al- 
ways understood, and their purpose 
hardly ever. Now the whole tale, or at 
least the first part of it, is told in the 
“Report of the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies.” In that report it is 
considered worth while to reproduce a 
photograph of a resolution passed at a 
meeting of citizens in the city of Chester 
in 1795, to start regulations for the con- 
servation of food, particularly wheat 
supplies. 

These worthy men of Chester advised 
a flour extraction of 91.3 per cent; they 
recommended the use of oatmeal, either 
alone or mixed with wheat flour, a mix- 
ture of one third barley flour with two 
thirds wheat flour, and a mixture of 
one third potatoes with two thirds wheat 
flour. The purpose of publishing this 
old document in a blue book is not very 
obvious, unless it is to justify the food 
ministry and the Wheat Commission in 
the scheme of mixtures in flour and 
bread with which they made us familiar. 
Our controllers improved very consider- 
ably on their example, if that was taken 
from Chester. 

The Royal Commission report reprints 
the bread “orders” and, seen all together, 
and well out of their shadow, they make 
quite interesting reading. In May, 1917, 
a proclamation was issued to all “heads 
of households,” exhorting them to make 
their families and dependents reduce 
bread consumption to three fourths the 
normal, not to eat flour pastries, and to 
abandon the use of anything with flour 
in it except bread. At the same time 
an order was issued prescribing severe 
penalties for any kind of waste of 
wheaten flour. 

In 1918 the sale of bread less than 12 
hours old was prohibited; only loaves 
that could be molded two at a time were 
allowed; no dried fruit, eggs, fat, sugar, 
molasses or honey might be used in 
bread, nor any milk except buttermilk; 
no special bread with an extra propor- 
tion of imported flour could be made. 
No baker was allowed to sift his flour, 
or to exchange bread for his customers, 
but he was to sell loaves of only one 
pound weight, or an even number of 
pounds, and his rolls must not weigh 
more than two ounces. If he made cake 
it must not contain more than 15 per 
cent of sugar; no bun was allowed more 
than 10 per cent, while scones were not 
allowed any sugar. Then the rationing 
in the teashops constituted part of the 
nightmare. 

BEHIND THE SCENES 


Our wheat commissioners started out 
with the laudable object of keeping up 
food supplies, but, in the process, making 
neither a profit nor a loss. All kinds 
of unforeseen things occurred to destroy 
this ideal. In June, 1917, the prime min- 
ister indicated that bread was to be sub- 


sidized, and the food controller gave 
effect to this in July of that year. 

The Wheat Commission took no re- 
sponsibility for the policy, but attempted, 
with greater or less success, to put it 
into operation. The original purpose 
was to have bread sold at a flat rate all 
over the kingdom, at 9d per 4-lb loaf. 
Every Id off the 4-lb loaf below its 
economic price cost the government some 
£15,000,000 per annum, and the total 
sum expended in this way is roughly 
stated in the blue book to have been 
£162,000,000. 

The idea behind the subsidy seems to 
have been that, as bread is a standard- 
ized item in domestic cost sheets, the 
subsidy would be a factor in keeping 
down demands for increased wages. 
This idea is also given as the excuse, 
although no one thinks it was the real 
reason, for continuing the subsidy so 
long after the war ended. 

“It is quite possible,” says the report, 
“that if the subsidy had been ended at 
an earlier date than was actually the 
case the resultant cost in increased 
wages might have exceeded any saving 
effected by the change.” 

The effort to get bread sold at a flat 
rate bothered the controllers, because of 
the multitude of bakers; the officials 
found the task too great. It was found 
impossible in practice to establish the 
4-Ib loaf at a uniform price of 9d all 
over the country. The reasons given 
were that “the original decision to sell 


. bread, not merely below cost, but at a 


flat rate, involved a suspension of eco- 
nomic laws which could not be counter- 
balanced, unless control had been taken 
of 40,000 bakers and 100,000 retailers. 
Such a course would have meant per- 
sonal supervision in each case, and per- 
haps a greater measure of control, and 
this, for cogent reasons, the commis- 
sioners were unwilling to recommend. 
. . . Price variations were accordingly 
permitted in the limited number of areas 
where insistence on the ninepenny maxi- 
mum would have hindered production. 
It was recognized, as in analogous cases, 
to authorize prices which would permit 
the less efficient to ¢ontinue in the trade.” 

The report concludes the statement 
with the reflection: “Failure of bread 
supplies, even for two or three days, 
might have produced a catastrophe, and 
the matter was not one in which it 
would have been right to incur risks.” 

It is interesting to recall now that, in 
England, the only bakers who were al- 
lowed to charge more than 9d were in 
Blackpool and the corner of Lancashire 
where that town is located, while certain 
concessions were also allowed to Scottish 
bakers. It was really less the circum- 
stances than the persons that obtained 
relief from the general order. Had bak- 
ers only known how terrible and unman- 
ageable they appeared to the authorities, 
they would probably not have been quite 
so docile as they were, under orders that 
at times were very irksome, without 
really serving any useful purpose. 

It is interesting to note that this blue 
book gives the total annual flour con- 
sumption of the United Kingdom as 
41,000,000 sacks, over 58,000,000 bbls, of 
which 4,000,000 sacks (5,700,000 bbls) are 
imported as flour, the rest home milled. 


OMINOUS SIGNS 


A new and not very encouraging sign 
of the state of trade here is appearing, 
in the attitude and practice of the un- 
employed. So many of the young men 
who cannot find work are ex-soldiers 
that the general public is tolerant of 
some practices that would have been 
quickly suppressed in other times. This 
tolerance seems only to be encouraging 
a certain arrogance and impudence. 

The latest evidence of this sort of 
thing is the appearance of match sellers 
and other venders of indifferent things 
in the teashops. Quite a number of 
these shops have been forcibly raided, by 
bands of unemployed, and this method 
of terrorism seems to have been so ef- 
fective in breaking down ordinary rules 
that men are being allowed to enter with 
collecting boxes, soliciting subscriptions 
to unemployed funds from customers, 
and to offer matches, etc., for sale. 

This practice is being allowed in cer- 
tain establishments hitherto regarded as 
medium class. The intrusion is very 
much resented by customers, and, if not 
prohibited, will do the business of the 
firms allowing it a great deal of harm. 
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Competition in the baking trade has 
become so strong that in many districts 
there is a reversion to an old-time prac- 
tice of making two qualities of bread. 
Only one large firm in London, doing a 
retail trade, has so far openly announced 
the change. In this case the cheaper loaf 
is not called cheap, but is nicely named 
the “economy loaf.” It is not forced 
on customers, but is there if any one 
grumbles at the price of the “best.” 

In Manchester the bakers do not pro- 
fess to make a seconds quality of bread, 
but are offering what is rather a super- 
first, the assumption being that the or- 
dinary loaf at a lower price remains of 
the same quality as before, but that the 
new quality has some added excellences. 
In Birmingham there is heated contro- 
versy as to whether two qualities should 
be made or not. Some of the leading 
firms have, however, adopted the prac- 
tice already, while the smaller bakers 
are arguing about it. 

Those who desire the two quality 
standard assert that the undercutters 
really make poor bread with poor flour, 
and that the price they sell at is enough 
for the quality given. They contend 
that if there is a market for that quality 
of bread there is no reason why every 
baker should not take his share in the 
trade by baking cheap bread, at the same 
time baking a better quality for his cus- 
tomers who are willing to pay a higher 
price. 

Those who are opposing the two qual- 
ity plan assert that there is no demand 
for poor quality bread, that the public 
always wants the best; yet, inconsistent- 
ly, they agree that the undersellers do 
use cheap flour, and make poor bread, 
and do take many customers from those 
who sell better bread at a higher price. 

If the present conditions of competi- 
tion persist much longer, many of the 
smaller bakers will have to close, and 
the large ones, to maintain their trade, 
will have to make two qualities of 
bread. In London those who are mak- 
ing the pace in competition are bakers 
who have bought up a large number of 
small businesses when they were cheap, 
and who find now that they must main- 
tain the trades of those places, individu- 
ally, or suffer loss. 

There is, however, one large firm, with 
factories in different parts of London, 
that sells its bread wholly from its own 
vans, employing no agents. This firm 
has built up a very large ‘business by 
persistent canvassing, and by attending 
strictly to its own affairs. It seems al- 
ways isolated. The proprietors, a pri- 
vate company, take little part in the as- 
sociation life of the trade, but at all 
times take independent action, fixing the 
price of their products at as near as 
possible their economic value to the firm. 
There are related companies of this con- 
cern in many of the large provincial 
towns. As a rule they are everywhere 
feared, and in hardly any case loved, by 
other bakers. They make only one quality 
of bread, but are in price frequently be- 
low standard. 

The large and departmental stores are 
also now following a callous policy, sell- 
ing at least one penny per 4-lb loaf be- 
low ordinary bakers, and they are deaf 
to all entreaties to come into line. 


THE COUPON SYSTEM 


To get round one of the difficulties 
arising from the regulations fixing the 
weight of loaves, some provincial bakers 
are adopting the coupon, or discount, 
system, which has had so much to do 
with the success and growth of the co- 
operative societies. With bread at 9d 
per 4 lbs, one ounce of dough is the 
equivalent of Is 1014d per sack of flour, 
or, as near as possible, 6d per £1 sterling 
on the price of the bread. 

The plan of the bakers adopting the 
coupons is to offer 6d, 9d, or 1s dis- 
count per £1 sterling for cash, on all 
bread, and the tally of the bread bought 
is kept by the issue of tin or nickel 
coupons, to be changed for those of a 
higher denomination when a sufficient 
number of the smaller ones have accumu- 
lated. When coupons with a face value 
of £1 are obtained, cash or goods for 
the discount agreed upon is paid. The 
value or, indeed, the necessity of such a 
system to the baker lies in the security it 
gives him to hold his customers, even if 
he keeps his price at the standard rate, 
and is surrounded by undersellers. 

Eyen a discount of Is 6d per £1 is 
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only the equivalent of three ounces of 
dough per 2-lb loaf, whereas if he has 
to follow the undersellers in price he 
may have to drop a half-penny; then his 
actual reduction in the value of his re- 
turns is 2s 2d per £1. The issue of 
coupons has the strongest possible ten- 
dency to hold his customers, whatever 
the competition, while, in the scramble 
for trade, he is usually only a follower 
of the cutters in lowering prices, and at 
each crisis loses some customers which 
he may never get back. 

There are many bakers in provincial 
centers who have successfully countered 
the competition of co-operative societies 
by this scheme. I hear that it is finding 
favor with those who have hitherto re- 
fused to recognize it as legitimate trad- 
ing, and seems likely to be largely 
adopted. 


MILWAUKEE TRADE BETTER 


Baking Industry Gradually Recovering from 
5e Loaf Agitation—No General Price Re- 
duction—Rye Bread Sales Larger 


Mitwavkeg, Wis., Jan. 23.—A gradual 
recovery is being made by the bakery 
trade in Milwaukee and throughout Wis- 
consin from the blow which struck it im- 
mediately upon the beginning of the new 
year by the nation-wide agitation for the 
5c loaf which grew out of sensational 
reports from New York and the East 
that bread prices had come back to the 
pre-war level. 

In Milwaukee, and generally through- 
out the state, bread prices were reduced, 
for second time since the peak period of 
flour prices, about Nov. 1. Popular pres- 
sure had long been exerted upon the 
bakery trade to put down prices. Busi- 
ness was slowly coming back during No- 
vember and December and sales were 
showing a gradual recovery from the low 
point, when, in the first days of January, 
the newspapers suddenly were filled with 
sensational news that in New York the 
nickel loaf had come back. 

The local press, naturally, fell in with 
the idea, and not only featured the New 
York dispatches on the front pages, but 
introduced local angles which were given 
equal if not even greater prominence in 
their columns. The effect was to arouse 
public opinion to probably the most ex- 
cited pitch it has reached at any time 
since the close of the war. ‘Bread sales 
began to fall off, and bakeries were sub- 
jected to enormous pressure because the 
nickel loaf was not immediately forth- 
coming. 

It was the same old story. Wheat 
trading opened the year with a sensa- 
tional slump in prices, which was duly 
recorded in the public press in the usual 
unscientific way of analysis, and people 
believed a drop of 6@8c bu in wheat 
futures meant that bread prices ought 
to be cut at least in half on the same 
day. 

Unfortunately, the almost immediate 
rebound of wheat to the fermer level 
went practically unnoticed outside of the 
grain and milling trade. The newspapers 
kept on telling of the return of pre-war 
bread prices and sustained agitation in 
their unconscious and innocent way, 
while wheat prices were sticking firmly 
to the old level or even making gains. 
Of course, bread prices did not slump. 
But the public did not stop to examine 
the situation or apply economic princi- 
ples to their consideration of the matter. 
People felt that they ought to get a loaf 
of bread for less money, and when they 
found they could not, many of them told 








their wives to go out and buy flour and 


bake at home. 

Here came an awakening, although so 
far it has not been universal. It was in 
making purchases of flour the housewife 
discovered something very unreal about 
the agitation for a nickel loaf projected 
on the basis of a slump in flour. Many 
housewives have gone back to the bakery 
for bread, and many more are going back 
as rapidly as they learn the true facts of 
the situation from practical experience. 

Regaining lost business is a slow 
process under any circumstances, and 
particularly so under those controlling 
the present situation. The bakery busi- 
ness has been experiencing great diffi- 
culty in holding its own for several 
months, due to price agitation as well 
as unemployment. It is going to take 
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some time to overcome existing obsta- 
cles, and some say the real recovery may 
be deferred until late spring or early 
summer. 

Major Paul J. Stern, president of the 
Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, one of 
the largest wholesale baking establish- 
ments in the Middle West, discussing the 
situation, said: “During periods of un- 
employment, the housewife economizes 
in every direction. Peculiarly, however, 
this economy is first practiced in the 
kitchen, which naturally reduces the con- 
— of all food products, including 

read. 

“With certain established equipment 
and operating expense, it is easily under- 
stood that a reduction in volume seri- 
ously affects profits. On the other hand, 
an increase in volume, handled with the 
same equipment and operating expense, 
will create a satisfactory margin of 
pront. 

“The profit on a single loaf is very 
small. Any increase or decrease in out- 
put is promptly felt. Fortunately the 
quantity of unemployment has not been 
so great in Milwaukee as in other large 
cities, and therefore the local bakeries 
have not had as large a decrease as bak- 
eries in other cities. The drop, however, 
has been material. 

“I am quite confident that investiga- 
tion will show that the people of Mil- 
waukee have bought their bread cheaper 
during the past three years than those 
of almost any other city in the United 
States. It has been the aim of Milwau- 
kee bakeries to keep their prices as low 
as possible, consistent with a fair profit. 

“To overcome the loss caused by re- 
duced output, the principal bakeries of 
this city have made extensive improve- 
ments in their plants, which will enable 
them to manufacture not only better 
bread, but do it more economically. I 
believe it is a fair statement to make 
that investment in Milwaukee bakeries 
has more than trebled in the past 10 
years. There is hardly a city in the 
United States where bakeries compare 
favorably with those in Milwaukee. 

“What the future might bring us is 
of course every one’s guess, but it is my 
opinion that the first half of 1922 will 
see no improvement in the bread situa- 
tion, but during the latter half of the 
year, consumption will be considerably 
increased.” 

Retail prices of bread in Milwaukee 
average 8c for the small loaf and llc 
for the large one, which weigh 16 and 24 
oz, respectively. When the sensational 
news of 5c bread reached here, there 
was no stampede, although temporarily 
some smaller bakeries sold the small loaf 
at 7c and the large one at 10c. Recog- 
nizing the error of their: ways, these 
shops soon went back to the old price. 

While the agitation was at its height, 
the Boston, a department store of Mil- 
waukee, which maintains a fairly large 
bakery, offered as a Saturday special 
1,000 1-Ib loaves at 5c, but accompanied 
this announcement with the explanation 
that this was merely a special offering. 
However, it was stated that, beginning 
with the Monday following, the Boston 
would sell the 16-0z loaf at 6c, and the 
24-oz loaf at 9c until it was determined 
that the reduction could be continued 
upon a purely business basis. Carl Herz- 
feld, vice president and general manager 
of — store, in a published statement 
said: 

“The time is not ripe for a 5c loaf. It 
is absolutely impossible to produce a 
pound of bread for a nickel. Our of- 
fering of 1,000 loaves at 5c was merely 
as a part of our January special feature 
sale campaign. We happen to know that 
everything the bakers claim concerning 
the cost of bread is true. Flour is the 
only thing that has declined materially, 
but even this principal ingredient is not 
available at a price that warrants a loaf 
at a nickel. At 6c we may be able to 
operate without a loss. I believe that 
New York and Chicago department 
stores that are quoted as selling bread at 
5c or less are doing so at a loss, but it 
provides a leader to bring people into 
their establishments.” 

There was a compensating factor, how- 
ever, in the published statement of one 
baker, whose name was not used, and who 
said: “We are not competing with the 
kind of bread being sold for 5c in New 
York and Chicago. Milwaukee is getting 


better and cheaper bread than any large 
city I know of.” 

Joseph Poehlmann, president of the 
Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers, 
in an interview said that, instead of pro- 
testing about the price of bread, the 
Milwaukee public should be congratulat- 
ing itself on the low price as compared 
with other cities. Referring to the re- 
duction reported from Chicago, he sug- 
gested that Milwaukee consumers note 
distinctly that, even after the reduction, 
the large loaf is selling for 14c in Chi- 
cago, while in Milwaukee the average 
price is 12c, and the small loaf sells for 
9c in Chicago, compared with 8c in Mil- 
waukee. He also explained that there is 
no possibility of further reductions in 
Milwaukee at present. The smaller bak- 
ers, he said, are making exactly %4c on 
the small loaf and Ic on the large one, 
which is a negligible profit. 

The Milwaukee bakery trade is still 
buying flour on a purely consumptive 
basis. From the standpoint of millers, 
the call for flour since the beginning of 
the new year has been disappointing. It 
was believed that consumption during 
November and December would be such 
that stocks would be reduced to a point 
where fresh buying of a moderate char- 
acter would be necessary. There was no 
idea that the bakery trade would be dis- 
posed to anticipate needs, but consump- 
tive requirements were expected to be 
larger than they have proved to be. 

So far as the smaller shops are con- 
cerned, their financial position is unfa- 
vorable to buying more than just enough 
to keep going. The larger ones are not 
inclined to take any chances in a market 
so uncertain as the flour market has been 
and still is. In view of the newer de- 
velopments respecting agitation for low- 
er bread prices, bakers are in doubt as 
to the turn demand for bread will take, 
which is another reason for their playing 
close. 

Bakeries in the interior of Wisconsin 
are still buying from local mills, not so 
much out of loyalty to home industry, 
but as a matter of economy. Country 
mills cannot furnish all of the flour 
needed in their respective communities, 
which leaves a surplus business for city 
mills. Until railroad freight rates are 
reduced, country bakers probably will 
patronize the home mill, which can lay 
down flour cheaper than the outside mill, 
and generally give prompter service. 

Good progress is being made in bring- 
ing rye bread trade nearer its accustomed 
volume among Milwaukee wholesale and 
retail bakers. Prices remain compara- 
tively much more favorable than those 
of wheat and wheat bread. Bakers have 
made some reductions in the selling price 
of rye bread, as rye grain remains 
around 80c bu for cash and the best 
qualities of patent rye flour are offered 
by mills at $4.90@5.40 bbl, car lots, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., mill. This level 
is the most favorable since the World 
War began. 

Wholesale bakeries in Milwaukee which 
have built up a nation-wide business in 
rye bread have maintained their position 
much better than those baking wheat 
bread. Local consumption also is in- 
creasing, although many people consider 
present prices out of line. The larger 
bakeries are placing a great deal of em- 
phasis on ye bread in their advertising 
and publicity in Milwaukee, and co-op- 
erating heartily with distributors and 
dealers in an effort to increase local con- 
sumption. 


REINHARDT NEW PRESIDENT 


The Milwaukee Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting held Jan. 
4, elected August Reinhardt, 1018 Twen- 
ty-fifth Street, president. Joseph Poehl- 
mann, who has been president for many 
years, declined re-election, as he also is 
president of the Wisconsin association 
and desired to be relieved of some of 
his official duties. William Schipper, of 
Schipper Bros., 238 Howell Avenue, was 
elected vice president, and Herman 
Krueger, 1040 Holton Street, treasurer. 
The choice for secretary was Carl Eise- 
mann, 982 Thirty-eighth Street. 


MORE RED STAR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
79 Buffalo Street, Milwaukee, is con- 
tinuing its extensive plant enlargement 
and improvement project, which has 
been conducted throughout the past year 
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and involves further betterments re- 
quired by the steadily increasing volume 
of business. Bids are being taken for 
the erection of another addition, to be 
used as an experimental station. It will 
be 25x40, two stories, of fireproof con- 
struction. The Red Star yeast plant is 
now one of the largest and most modern 
establishments of its kind in the United 
States. 
DISTRIBUTES BIG BONUS 

The Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Car- 
ton Co. has distributed a second bonus 
under a plan instituted six months ago 
whereby merit of employees is given sub- 
stantial recognition. The bonus is based 
on the amount of production of each 
worker in the last three months, and the 
second distribution amounted to approxi- 
mately $4,500. 


GIFT FOR VICTORY EMPLOYEES 
The Victory Bag & Paper Co., Mari- 
nette, at the recent holiday period pre- 
sented each of its employees with a life 
insurance policy issued under the group 
plan. The corporation pays the pre- 
miums, the principal increases each six 
months until a maximum of $2,500 is 
reached, and the policies remain in force 
so long as the employee remains in its 
employ. The presentation was made by 
A. Pareira, president of the company. 


MONTAGUE SALESMEN CONVENE 
The eighteenth annual salesmen’s con- 
vention of the W. R. Montague Co., La 
Crosse, Wis., manufacturer of crackers, 
biscuits, candy, etc., was held at the 
factory on Dec. 29-30. A feature was 
an exposition illustrative of the 500 sep- 
arate articles made by the company. 
Placards placed among the displays gave 
the interesting information that during 
1921 the baking production of the Mon- 
tague plant was the equivalent of 3,617 
bbls, figuring 300 lbs to the barrel. 
Candy output was 765,211 lbs, and the 
production of marshmallows 242,378 lbs. 
Exactly ° 37,498 separate orders were 
filled during the past year. 


CHANGES IN PABST OFFICIALS 


The Pabst Corporation, of Milwaukee, 
formerly the Pabst Brewing Co., at the 
annual meeting reorganized its official 
personnel, following the retirement of 
Colonel Gustave Pabst, president, and 
Henry Danischefsky, vice president, as 
officers, directors and __ stockholders. 
Frederick Pabst, a brother of the retir- 
ing president, was elected to succeed 
him. H. W. Marsh, formerly secretary 
and treasurer, was elected vice president 
and general manager. Edward Loebl 
was elected secretary, and Hugo Kuech- 
enmeister treasurer. 

The new management will continue the 
manufacture of malt sirups and cereal 
products, retaining the entire Pabst 
plant intact, but will expand its line of 
production in various ways, principally 
in food products. The company has 
established a wide reputation in the bak- 
ery trade for its products, principally 
Fermentone, a pure malt sirup, which 
eliminates the use of sugar and reduces 
the amount of shortening used in bread 
manufacture and, because of the stimu- 
lative action on yeast, brings doughs 
through faster, or in the usual time with 
less yeast. The malt extract department 
of the Pabst Corporation is making 
a special campaign on Fermentone 
throughout the bakery trade. 


NOTES 


Otto Griebach, operating the Federal 
bakery at Eau Claire, Wis., is bank- 
rupt. Liabilities, $22,623; assets, $4,645. 

An Electrik Maid bakery has been 
opened in Manitowoc, Wis., on Wash- 
ington Street, by W. C. Leudke and R. 
H. Franz. 

Contracts have been let by I. Braun 
for the construction of a two-story bak- 
ery and apartment building, 28x120, at 
3912 Center Street, Milwaukee. 

A new bakery and flat building cost- 
ing $16,000 is being erected on Eighth 
Avenue, between Dakota and Manitoba 
avenues, Milwaukee, by C. Kalinowski. 

The Lilly Ann Do-Nut Shop, 135 Third 
Street, Milwaukee, has been closed, fol- 
lowing the filing of voluntary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings by Lillian E. Stoll 
and Edward W. Wickmann. 

A bakery has been opened in West 
Allis, the manufacturing suburb of Mil- 
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pe by alee: — * Mey Bae 
equip a at 6406 G e ve- 
nue and will specialize in sweet goods. 

The Federal bakery, Sheboy. Wis., 
closed for about two mavalion *vespened 
Jan. 1 under the management of A. J. 
Simpson, who recently completed a 
course in the Federal school at Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

The Model bakery, Nekoosa, Wis., op- 
erated by C. G. Mulholiand, who made 
an assignment recently, has been taken 
over by J. T. Kaufman, for some: time 
conducting the Nekoosa bakery. Mr. 
Kaufman has closed the lunch counter 
department, and will devote his efforts 
to the bakery business. 

Alex Janzer on Jan. 1 resumed the 
ownership and management of the Pal- 
ace bakery at Hartford, Wis., which he 
sold a year and a half ago to Ernest 
Pfister. Mr. Janzer will carry out a pre- 
vious intention to build a 30-foot addi- 
tion, to conform to the present three- 
story building, using the ground floor 
for new ovens and mixing room and the 
second, or street floor, for additional 
salesrooms. Mr. Pfister has returned to 
Milwaukee, and will engage in the bak- 
ery trade. 

Forty-eight local stockholders in the 
People’s Bakery, Inc., of Marshfield, 
Wis., a branch of the Chicago concern 
of similar name, have taken over the 
business and are now operating the shop 
independently of the parent company. 
F Panther, who for 20 years was 
head chef of the Hotel Blodgett, Marsh- 
field, has been engaged as manager, work- 
ing under a committee consisting of H. 
C. Koenig, R. R. Williams and Dr. F. 
W. Fornefelt, appointed by the stock- 
holders. The electric oven has been re- 
placed by a gas oven, and the equip- 
ment and service have otherwise been im- 


proved. 
L. E. Meyer. 


PACIFIC COAST BREAD WAR 


Washington Bakers Selling Bread as Low as 
5ce—No Stable Prices—Business Good and 
Situation Better in Southern Territory 


Seatriz, Wasn., Jan. 21.—The bakery 
business is good or bad, depending on 
the location of the bakery geographical- 
ly. In California, business is good, while 
in Washington and Oregon, especially 
in the large trade centers, bakers are 
complaining of greatly decreased out- 
puts. Weather conditions are responsible 
largely for the trouble in the north, there 
having been severe storms and unsettled 
weather for several weeks. The winter 
tourist in California has helped bakers 
in that territory to materially increase 
their output. 

Bread prices are weak in all this terri- 
tory, and give promise of going even 
lower. In California and Oregon prices 
are being maintained at 7@8c for the 
1-lb and 10@12c for the 114-lb loaf, 
wholesale. Interior states also are hold- 
ing to these:.prices. In Washington, 
especially Seattle and vicinity, no stable 
price can be given. Bread is being sold 
as low as 5c and 9c for the 1-lb and 1%- 
Ib loaves. Larger wholesalers are quot- 
ing 6c and 9c, but are not holding to 
that price where good accounts are con- 
cerned. This condition has prevailed 
for weeks, with small evidence of the 
bread war being finished at an early 
date. Quality production is being main- 
tained, even in price cutting territory. 

Sweet Ss prices are on the same 
basis as bread, with perhaps a few cents 
the best of it in the South. 

Flour conditions remain unchanged 
from last month. Bakers are showing 
more tendency to contract for future 
use and to stock flour beyond their needs 
than at any previous time this season. 
This applies especially to smaller whole- 
salers, who are carrying heavier stocks 
than for several years. 

Labor conditions are normal, with 
wages of journeymen continuing at $30 
@35, except in Seattle and vicinity 
where bench men get $42 and oven men 
$45 per week. However, both bakers 
and journeymen are looking forward 
with anxiety to May 1, at which time ex- 
isting contracts expire. 





RANCHER BECOMES BAKER 


H. D. Anderson, who for a number of 
years owned a controlling interest in 
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the Barker bakery, of Portland, has sold 
his interest to R. N. Warnock, who will 
be president and general manager. Mr. 
Warnock is a retired Oregon rancher, 
who recently moved to Portland. Some 
months ago the Barker bakery purchased 
the business and plant of the New York 
bakery, on East Seventh and Belmont, 
which it has since operated. Mr. Ander- 
son has not announced his future plans, 
but will take a needed rest before going 
into business of any sort. 


, TACOMA BAKERIES COMBINE 

A combination of Tacoma bakeries 
was recently announced by L. B. Mc- 
Machael. Those involved are the Steam 
Baking Co., 915 Center Street; Tacoma 
Toast & Hardtack Co., 1012 South. K 
Street, and Butternut Baking Co., 2416 
North Thirtieth Street. The latter two 
plants will be closed, and the baking 
done in the Center Street plant, which 
is new, thoroughly modern and up to 
date. 

Burt Nichols, formerly proprietor of 
the Butternut bakery, will be in charge 
of the production department, W. R. 
Weeks, formerly manager of the Ta- 
coma Toast & Hardtack Co., will have 
charge of deliveries, and Mr. McMachael 
will ‘be president and general manager 
of the new concern, which will be known 
as the Butternut Baking Co. 

The established brand of bread will 
be the Butternut loaf, and an extensive 
advertising campaign is planned. For a 
number of years Mr. McMachael was 
with the Puget Sound Flour Mills Co., 
and more recently operated a bakery at 
Bellingham, Wash. 


NOTES 


The lease and equipment of the de- 
funct People’s Baking Co., Seattle, have 
been sold to satisfy creditors, and close 
the affairs of the concern. The machine 
equipment was purchased by the West- 
ern Bakeries, Inc., the autos and deliv- 
ery equipment by the National Baking 
Co., and the small bakery equipment by 
Henry Styles, who also takes over the 
lease and will operate the bakery in the 
future as a pastry shop. 

The Seattle Baking Co. has placed on 
the market a new type health bread 
which is meeting with the approval of 
the public, as is shown by heavy sales. 

The Union Baking Co., Vancouver, 
Wash., which was incorporated recently, 
has taken a lease on the plant, stock and 
fixtures of the defunct Heusner Baking 
Co. A considerable volume of business 
of the former concern has been regained 
by the new company. Henry Heusner, 


general manager, will be assisted in the- 


management by his son, Irving Heusner, 
who for two years has been with the Joe 
Lowe Co. in the East. 

Harry H. Korn, proprietor of the 
University bakery, Eugene, Oregon, has 
placed an order for a new dough divider. 

The Williams Bros. bakery, Eugene, 
Oregon, has installed a new automatic 
bread wrapping machine. 

Stevenson Bros., of Vancouver, B. C., 
have ordered an American automatic 
dough divider. 

Harry Hincke and J. B. Rasmussen, 
general manager and assistant manager 
of the Fleischmann Co.’s northwestern 
factories, with headquarters in Seattle, 
were in Portland recently. 

Martin Jenne, for many years assist- 
ant manager of the Fleischmann Co. of 
California, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, has severed his connection 
with the concern to enter business for 
himself. He has not announced his fu- 
ture occupation, but a host of friends in 
California wish him well. . 

Driver & Lowe, proprietors of the 
Canadian Window Bakeries, Ltd., of 
Vancouver, B. C., have been visiting bak- 
eries in Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. They anticipate remodeling and 
equipping their Vancouver plant in the 
near future. 

J. A. Stonecypher is opening a bakery 
at Nogales, Ariz., to be known as the 
Federal Baking Co. of Arizona. Chris 
Heinrichsen will be manager. The plant 
will be in operation early in February. 

Mrs. Mary A. Richardson has sold her 
pie and pastry bakery at 517 Blackstone 
Avenue, Fresno, Cal., to J. B. & C. 
Stout. 

Uncles Delicious Pies, Inc., 554 Mis- 
sissippi Avenue, Portland, plans exten- 
sive improvements in its pie factory. 
Complete modern equipment will be in- 


stalled, and at least one new oven. C. S. 
Fryer is manager. 

Tru Blu Biscuit Co., of Spokane, 
= increase its capitalization to $1,000,- 


The California bakery, Butte, Mont., 
contemplates purchasing automatic make- 
up machinery for its bakery. 

The baking business was brought to 
the front forcibly in San Francisco re- 
cently, through the efforts of Jack Mar- 
tin, manager of the Holsum bakery, for- 
merly the Young & Swain Baking Co. 
Mr. Martin succeeded in havin 
set aside as “Bread Day” at the Cali- 
fornia Manufacturers’ Exposition. Bak- 
ery goods were featured, novel entertain- 
ment was furnished the crowds of peo- 
ple attending the show that day, and 
prizes of various sorts were offered. 

Emil Hans has sold his bakery on 
West Santa Barbara Street, Los An- 
geles, to Seymore Spitz. 

A new revolving oven has been in- 
stalled by the Home Baking Co., Long 
Beach, Cal. 

W. T. Hale has sold the Perfect bak- 
ery San Diego, Cal., to Floyd F. Chan- 

ler. 

The National bakery, Walla Walla, 
Wash., has installed an electric oven and 
other equipment. 

Heavy rains throughout southern Cali- 
fornia during the early part of January 
caused serious trouble to the baking in- 
dustry. Flood conditions interfered with 
the rural truck delivery system to such 
an extent that in several localities bread 
deliveries were not made for several 
days. In large centers, washouts and 
flooded streets made deliveries slow and 
difficult. Shipping was also stopped for 
a time by washouts on branch railroads. 
Everything is again running smoothly. 

The Warming bakery, Bremerton, 
Wash., was slightly damaged by fire 
early this month. Loss covered by in- 
surance. L. Warming is proprietor. 

Schweens bakery, on University Ave- 
nue, Berkeley, Cal., has installed flour 
handling equipment. 

Preparations are being made by the 
Davis Standard Bread Co., Los Angeles, 
to put out a line of box cakes. Ross 
Beamish is manager. 

W. Walters is starting a bakery in 
San Jose, Cal. 

The interest of Harry Katzen in the 
Occident Bread Co., Seattle, has been 
taken over by Albert Guilbert and Wil- 
liam Volk. The name will be changed to 
the Occident Baking Co., and the plant 
will be overhauled and equipment added 
to make it a modern shop. 

A slight loss by fire was sustained by 
the Olympia (Wash.) Bakery; covered 
by insurance. 

The. Pioneer Baking Co., Sacramento, 
will build an addition to its present 
plant, and a new oven and some addi- 
tional equipment will be installed. 

An innovation in specialized bakery 
products that has met with considerable 
success in the Pacific Coast country is 
that instituted two years ago by Hazen 
J. Titus, Seattle, on fruit cake. The 
product is of extraordinary quality, 
which, backed by novel and clever adver- 
tising in which the slogan “Say It With 
Fruit Cake” was featured, has brought 
Mr. Titus a large business. Cakes packed 
in Christmas colors and specially pre- 
pared boxes have been shipped all over 
the United States as Christmas gifts by 
the people of the Northwest. Mr. Titus 
also reports a very considerable mail 
order business the past season. 

The Royal Baking Co. has opened a 
retail bakery on Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

Wishart’s bakery, Ogden, Utah, is in- 
stalling considerable new equipment. 
George A. Wishart is proprietor. 

The Haynes-Foster Baking Co., of 
Portland, has just completed a large ad- 
dition to its bakery, and installed a new 
double deck electric oven, which is the 
second installation of this kind. It plans 
overhauling and installing some new 
equipment in the near future. 

James R. Boldt, proprietor of Boldt’s 
Rainier bakery and restaurants, five of 
which are located in the downtown dis- 
trict in Seattle, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Seattle Baseball Club. 

Minor & Walbredger have started the 
Golden West Pie Shop, in Long Beach, 
Cal. 

Joseph Gemsch, proprietor of the An- 
chor bakery, Sacramento, was laid up the 


a day, 
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greater part of December with a felon 
on his hand, which made necessary the 
amputation of one finger. . 
enry Yeager, formerly one of the 
fe ig of the People’s Baking Co., 
attle, has bought the Federal bakery, 
Centralia, Wash. 

J. L. Dalton, of the Dalton Oven Co., 
who has been seriously ill with pneu- 
monia at his home in Los Angeles, is 
recovering. 

J. H. Short, who recently came to 
Portland to visit his son, A. E. Short, of 
the Sunnyside bakery, has accepted a 
position as foreman of the bakery de- 
partment of the Hawthorne delicatessen. 

The Mutual Creamery Co., Oakland, 
Cal., which some months ago opened 
bread sales departments in its numerous 
retail milk depots, and purchased the 


bakery s from wholesale bakers, has 
begun the installation of a bakery of its 
own. It will have a capacity of 2,000 


loaves, and will use revolving gas ovens. 

An ordinance for the elimination of 
basement bakeshops was passed recently 
by the city council of Butte, Mont. 

Macpherson’s bakery, La Grande, Ore- 
gon,.is installing an automatic bread 
wrapping machine. J. C. Macpherson 
is proprietor. 

harles Curtis, city salesman for the 
Crenshaw Brokerage Co., Seattle, was 
laid up the early part of the month be- 
cause of a slight operation. 

Edward Wyler has opened a bakery 
on East Fourth Street, Long Beach, Cal. 

Ira T. Losey, who purchased the An- 
chorage (Alaska) Bakery last fall, has 
mage | been joined by Mrs. Losey and 
the children. . 

The death of William Gray, proprietor 
of the Ontario (Cal.) Bakery, has been 
announced. 

The Barker bakery, Missoula, Mont., 
was slightly damaged by fire and water 
wy this month. The loss was fully cov- 
ered by insurance. 

The Rainier Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated, with $6,000 capital, by Leo- 
pold Stern and H. W. Heritage, and 
will do business in the suburbs of Seattle. 

H & Briggs have bought the 
Home bakery, San Francisco, from G. 
Castell. 

Brownie’s bakery, 1600 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, has been opened by 
E. D. Brown. 

Joseph Bruner, proprietor of Bruner’s 
bakery, Seattle, has put in some new 
equipment. 

Chester Goatley, of the Snowflake bak- 
ery, San Diego, Cal., is up again after 
being ill at his home for some time. 

Fire partially destroyed the plant of 
the Oregon bakery, Astoria, Oregon, Her- 
man & Jeffers, proprietors. The ovens 
and most of the equipment were unin- 
jured, and baking was resumed within 
a few days. The loss was estimated at 
$20,000, almost entirely covered by in- 
surance. 

The Home bakery, Rock Springs, 
Wyo., recently burned; partially insured. 

The Royal bakery, of Burlington, 
Wash., has been purchased from Paul 
Hoetzel by Albert Lambert. 

B. Kendrick, a well-known baker of 
Los Angeles, has opened a restaurant in 
Watts, Cal. 

A Bakerite bakery will open for busi- 
ness in February in Redlands, Cal. 

The Twin bakery, Yakima, Wash., has 
installed flour handling equipment. Max 
Lovenstein is proprietor. 

The Pendleton Baking Co. has em- 
ployed George Schaber, of Boise, Idaho, 
to take charge of its pastry department. 

E. J. Rothfelder is president and man- 
ager of the recently incorporated con- 
cern known as the Lily Bakeries, Inc., 
which has purchased the Laramie (Wyo.) 


Baking Co.’s plant. Considerable equip- 
ment has been added, and the factory 
overhauled. 


L. E. Bender, proprietor of Bender’s 
bakery and confectionery, Forty-first 
and Sandy, Portland, has been quite se- 
riously ill. 

E. S. Moore, proprietor of a bakery 
on the South Side, Los Angeles, has put 
in a revolving oven. 

A. J. Zillman, formerly superintendent 
of the Collendar bakery, Los Angeles, 
has opened a bakery of his own on Ver- 
non Avenue, the same city. 

Wheeler & Robison have opened a 
doughnut shop in Seattle. 

Floyd Carlson, northern representa- 
tive of the Diamalt Co, attended a 
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round-up of salesmen of that concern in 
San Francisco last month. 

The Peerless Yeast Co. has opened a 
branch office in Portland. 

Harry Banzof, general manager of the 
Homestead Baking Co., San Francisco, 
and John Banzof have returned from a 
three weeks’ visit among the bakeries of 
the eastern states, particularly New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Otto Matte, manager the Golden State 
bakery, San Francisco, spent several 
days last month in Los Angeles, where 
he attended the funeral of his sister-in- 
law. He was accompanied by his family. 

Last month Alex Fothergill, who 
founded and operated for many years 
the Buffalo Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
died at his home in Santa Monica, Cal. 
Mr. Fothergill was one of the pioneer 
bakers in southern California, having 
worked as a journeyman prior to start- 
ing the Buffalo Baking Co. In 1915 
he sold his interest in this plant to 
the Pacific Baking Co., a concern or- 
ganized for the purpose of taking over 
the bakery and which has since operated 
it under that name. In 1920 Mr. Foth- 
ergill opened the Pollyann bakery, on 
Western Avenue, Los Angeles, but sold 
out after a few months. Since that time 
he has lived in Santa Monica, where he 
put in his time managing a number of 
apartment houses and flats which he 
owned. He is survived by a widow and 
one brother. 

George Simi, who recently sold his in- 
terest in the Reno (Nev.) French Bak- 
ery, has started the erection of a new 
bakery building in that city. It will be 
50x140, and one story. Mr. Simi has let 
contracts for two patent ovens and a 
complete line of automatic machinery, 
and plans on having a er! mod- 
ern plant when completed. The bakery 
will not open until May. 

The new plant of the Modesto (Cal.) 
French Bakery started operation last 
week. The building is 140 feet long, 59 
feet wide and two stories high. The 
doughroom ,on the second floor is 
equipped with automatic flour handling 
devices and a high speed mixer. On the 
ground floor is an automatic outfit of 
bread making machinery and all modern 
conveniences for the scientific making of 
both French and American bread. Two 
patent peel ovens will do the baking. 
The drivers’ lockers and loading and 
packing rooms are in the basement. This 
bakery is one of the finest and most com- 
plete in the state. E. Lacoste is pro- 
prietor. 

W. E. Long, president of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, spent a couple of 
weeks in Los Angeles last month looking 
after his interest in the Pacific Baking 
Co. there. 

The Five Brothers’ bakery, Los An- 
geles, will install some machines in the 
plant on Enterprise Street. This con- 
cern bakes an especially fine line of 
French bread and rolls, and supplies 
many of the large wholesale bakeries of 
Los Angeles with this product. 

Grandma’s Cookie Co., Lés Angeles, 
has given orders for additional machines. 
Mrs. Busch is proprietor. 

The Leighton Co., a co-operative con- 
cern doing a large business in San Fran- 
cisco, is preparing plans for a central 
commissary plant and a number of res- 
taurants scattered throughout the busi- 
ness district of Los Angeles. It now 
operates a number of such restaurants 
and a large public market, besides the 
commissary, in San Francisco. All of 
the employees of this concern share in 
the profits.~ 

Fred G. Olson, proprietor of Olson’s 
bakery, Los Angeles, has placed an or- 
der for a new divider. 

Gordon Darnell is reported to have 
severed his connection with the Clara 
Lewis bakeries, the production depart- 
ment of which he has for a number of 
months had charge of. L. Isbell is man- 
ager. 

Joseph Petri has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner in the Seventh Street 
Home bakery, San Pedro, Cal., and is 
now sole owner. He plans on increasing 
its size and capacity early in the spring. 

The White Cross bakery, Colton, Cat, 
J. Bartl, manager, is reported planning 
on adding machines to its equipment. 

The Barker Bread Co., San Diego, 
Cal., has ordered a new divider for the 
University Avenue plant. 

The Kellogg Baking Co., Long Beach, 
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Cal., will build a new bakery, which when 
completed and fully equipped with ma- 
chinery will cost about $100,000. - 

Jean and Mora Esqueyra have bought 
the plant and business of J. Espitallier, 
Puente, Cal., and are building an addi- 
tion, making more room in the shop. Mr. 
Espitallier is retiring from business, and 
plans on a three months’ auto trip. 

Eddy O’Connell, manager of the Eddy 
bakeries, Great Falls and Helena, Mont., 
is reported having closed a deal for the 
purchase of the Garden City bakery, 
Missoula. This is the largest bakery in 
western Montana, having a daily output 
of about 10,000 loaves. The new plant 
will make a welcome addition to the 
string of Eddy bakeries. 

The California Baking Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has re-incorporated on a co-opera- 
tive basis. All employees of the con- 
cern are being sold stock, and will par- 
ticipate in the profits. 





NEW BAKERY OPENED 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21—The Mount 
Vernon, IIl., plant of the Davidson Bis- 
cuit Co., which was recently formally 
opened, is the largest of several bak- 
eries operated by this company. It has 
a daily capacity of several thousand 
loaves of bread, and a large output of 
cookies and crackers. The bread depart- 
ment is located on the first floor of the 


Bristol, moved that the association go 
on record as requesting that this advance 
in the tariff be not considered by the 
congressional committee, as it would 
work a hardship on the baking industry. 

Knoxville was selected as the next 
meeting place. 


TEXAS BAKERY BOYCOTT 


Housewives’ League of Houston Asks Drastic 
Action Against Bread Makers—Okla- 
homa City Bakers’ Views 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Jan. 21.— 
Charging that bakers are making more 
than a legitimate profit by selling bread 
at 8c and 9c a loaf, the Housewives’ 
League, of Houston, Texas, of which 
Mrs. E. A. Calvin is president, has 
asked its members to support a boycott 
of bakeries that charge over 5c for a 
loaf. The league also has called upon 
women’s clubs of the city to join in the 
boycott. Two bakeries are reported 
selling bread at 5c there. 

Oklahoma City bakers who were asked 
for an opinion on the subject announced 
that a 5c loaf cannot be made with a 
legitimate profit so long as labor remains 
high and deflation conditions exist. This 
sentiment is prevalent over the South- 
west and only here and there are bakers 
selling at pre-war prices. “The 5c loaf 











Mt. Vernon, Ill., Plant of the Davidson Biscuit Co. 


building, shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, while the cookies and crackers 
are turned out on the second floor. Ma- 
chinery in all departments is of the most 
modern type. 

This new bakery supplies the shops at 
Marion, Benton and Centralia, Ill., with 
what additional goods they need. The 
officers of the Davidson Biscuit Co. are 
well known to the trade in southern 
Illinois and elsewhere. W. M. Miller, 
St. Louis, is president, J. E. Davidson 
is secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager, and C. E. Graham is superin- 


tendent. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





EASTERN TENNESSEE BAKERS 


The Eastern Tennessee Association of 
the Baking Industry held its monthly 
meeting on Jan. 14, at Johnson City. 
President J. L. Skelton, of Morristown, 
presided. 

George P. Delauney, southeastern su- 
pervisor of the Fleischmann Co., read an 
interesting paper on “What the House- 
wife Expects in Bakers’ Bread.” 

A lively discussion followed the read- 
ing of Mr. Delauney’s paper, after which 
O. L. Cook, of the Fleischmann Co., read 
a paper on bread advertising. Mr. Cook, 
whose headquarters are at Birmingham, 
Ala., brought greetings from T. A. Mc- 
Gough, one of the governors of the 
American Bakers’ Association, who re- 
gretted very much that he could not join 
the eastern Tennessee bakers in their 
deliberations. - 

The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance of $74.40. 

The secretary called attention to the 
very strong effort being made to in- 
crease the tariff on all imported egg 
products and egg byproducts. After a 
thorough discussion, Herman Hecht, of 


is a long way off,” says a local baker. “I 
doubt whether it will return in my day.” 


COST OF BREAD PRODUCTION 


The Oklahoma corporation commission 
has testimony with reference to the cost 
of production of bakers’ bread which 
warrants it in making an inquiry into the 
charge of bakers charging exorbitant 
prices, if it should be advised by the 
supreme court that it has authority to 
do that. M. R. Shivers, a baker em- 
ployed in a state institution at Norman, 
says that a 16-oz loaf of bread is being 
produced there for 2.77c, which is the 
cost of a pound of flour, and he con- 
cludes that the baker can make suffi- 
cient profit, by selling the loaf at 5c. 

“My opinion is,’ says Campbell Rus- 
sell, chairman of the commission, “that 
1 lb of good bread can be produced for 


‘ the cost of one pound of flour, the addi- 


tional weight paying for the other in- 
gredients and the cost of operation. On 
the matter of cost of handling and de- 
livery I am not advised.” 

An inquiry into bakery costs will not 
be made by the commission, the chairman 
indicated, unless the matter of jurisdic- 
tion is determined favorably by the su- 
preme court. Cases are pending in the 
court, filed by ice and cement concerns, 
touching the question of jurisdiction. 
The commission holds that it has juris- 
diction if complaints are made that bak- 
eries are in agreement to fix prices or 
are operating in restraint of trade. 

NOTES 

The Connor Baking Co., Cisco, Texas, 
is bankrupt. Liabilities, $6,648. No 
assets listed. 

The Hubbs & Butler bakery, Walnut 
Ridge, Ark., will open early in February 
in a new brick building. 

Additional equipment has been in- 
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stalled in the plant of the Federal Bak- 
ing Co., Amarillo, Texas. 

A modern baking plant has been in- 
stalled at Cotter, Ark., by L. J. Damm 
and L. G. Lyster, both of Joplin, Mo. 

‘The Model bakery, Russellville, Ark., 
will move into a new building owned by 
Mrs. J. L. Tucker, part owner of the 
bakery. . 

Walter Heddens is having machinery 
and ovens installed in the F & M mar- 
ket, Amarillo, Texas, and will have a 
modern bakery under way early in the 
year. Mr. Heddens formerly was with 
the Federal Baking Co. 


The American Cracker & Candy Co., a 
new Oklahoma City institution, an- 
nounces that its factory and warehouse 
on West Washington Avenue is nearing 
completion and that the plant probably 
will be in operation in February. 

W. R. McCuiston, of Tahoka, Texas, 
has purchased the plants of the Panhan- 
dle bakery and the Model bakery, Dal- 
hart, Texas, and during the holidays in- 
stalled a larger plant than either, with 
the necessary equipment for the two. 

The Oklahoma City plants of the 
Campbell Baking Co. and the Smith 
Baking Co. were affected by the recent 
price reductions made by those concerns, 
and local grocers are advertising the 
bread at reduced prices. At Enid a 
baking company has announced a reduc- 
tion in retail price from 10c to 8c for a 
16-02 loaf, ‘ 

It appears that housewives’ leagues 
of several Texas cities have had an 
agreement to join in a campaign to se- 
cure a reduction in the cost of bread. 
The action of the Houston league, which 
was inaugurated in December, was fol- 
lowed by the league in Fort Worth, con- 
templating a boycott of bakers that do 
not enable the retailer to sell loaves 
at Se, 





BAKERS’ MERCHANDISE CO. 

The annual meeting of the Bakers’ 
Merchandise Co., of Philadelphia, held 
on Jan. 4, was well attended. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Louis Ott; vice president, Carl 
Stiefel; treasurer, Louis Wildermuth; 
secretary, Fred Leiser. Directors: Ed- 
ward Graf, Charles Hesch, Charles Katz, 
Gregory Marchl, Fred Rexer, Matthew 
Brugger and Charles Faist. The buying 
committee appointed was: Carl Stiefel, 
chairman, Herman Mashwitz, Louis Wil- 
dermuth, Charles Hesch, Gregory Marchl, 
Edward Graf, Fred Leiser and Louis 
Ott. Gustave Flubacher was made busi- 
ness manager and George Seibert city 
salesman. 

The reports of the various committees 
were gratifying. Fifteen new members 
were admitted during the year, bringing 
the total number of stockholders up to 
152, of which 124 are actively engaged 
in the bakery business. 

It was decided to hold the tenth an- 
niversary and banquet some time in Feb- 
ruary. 

The members agreed to take an active 


- part in “Bread Week,” Jan. 16-21. Win- 


dow advertising cards were distributed 
to the members of the association free. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

Joe & Nemo, Inc., Boston; bakers and 
restaurateurs; capital stock, $30,000. In- 
corporators: Anthony Cologgero, Joseph 
Merlino, Louis Merlino. 

Blackwell Baking Co., Greenville, 
Ohio; capital stock, $25,000. Incorpo- 
rated by F. Auketman and others. 

Humboldt Baking Co., Boston; capital 
stock, $20,000. Incorporators: D. Grod- 
ance, Wolf Baker, Annie Grodance. 

Progress Baking System, Inc., Lowell, 
Mass; capital stock, $5,000. Incorpora- 
tors: A. B. Lachamas, L. Gefteas, and 
Helen Gefteas. 

Richard Baking Co., Southbridge, 
Mass; capital stock, $30,000. Incorpora- 
tors: E. L., W. A. and Edgar Richard. 

Modern Bakeries, Inc., Pawtucket, 
mm. as — stock; $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: G. V. Morin, John Neuschaefer, J. 
L. Jenks. 

Schlater’s, Inc., 4639 Penn Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa; capital stock, $5,000. 
Incorporated by Lillie Schlater. 

Crescent Pastry Co., Inc., New York; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
— Frankel, Edward Frankel, Eugene 

ein. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MONTH’S NEWS 





Gossip of the Baking Trade in Central, Eastern and Southern States— 
Capacities Being Increased—Numerous Business Changes— 
New Bakeries Being Opened 


INDIANA 

William Libbs, Petersburg, is making 
improvements to his bakery. 

Improvements to the Kuntzmann bak- 
ery,. Boonville, are completed. 

Parker Bros.’ bakery, Petersburg, is 
being remodeled. 

Oscar Wise, foreman of the Taggart 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the board 
of public safety of that city. 

A. L. Beck, manager of the Indian- 
apolis bakery of the National Biscuit 
Co., has been transferred to the Detroit 
branch. B. C. Johnson, of the New 
York City plant, is the new manager at 
Indianapolis. 

T. B. Carlock has succeeded George 
Harding in the bakery business at Shel- 
byville. 

George Eisner, Kendallville, has sold 
his bakery to G. E. John. 

The L. S. Ayres & Co. department 
store, Indianapolis, is enlarging its bak- 
ery by installing additional equipment 
and adding more space. 

The Betsy Ross bakery has been 
opened at Connersville. 

T. F. Linder has succeeded P. T. 
Lahr, baker, at Greenfield. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

Construction work is well under way 
on the bakery of Sodene & Giusti, 29 
State Street, Bristol, R. I. The build- 
ing is two stories, with basement, 45x53. 

W. W. Clark, Higganum, Conn., will 
enlarge his bakery. 

The Tousaint Baking Co., Berlin, N. 
H., is building an addition which will 
double the capacity of the wrapping and 
shipping rooms. 

Carmine Santaniello has sold his bak- 
ery, 1 Union Street, Springfield, Mass., 
to Savino De Levo. 

The plant of the Columbus Mfg. Co., 
47 Lexington Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., 
was damaged $10,000 by fire, which 
started in the macaroni department on 
the top floor. 

The bakery of the Lonsdale Bakery 
Co., Saylesville, R. I., damaged by fire, 
will be rebuilt. 

The large stable in connection with the 
John J. Nissen Bakery Co., Portland, 
Maine, was damaged $8,000 by fire. 

Charles and William Holz succeed their 
father, Augustus Holz, in the baking 
business at Ellsworth, Maine, and will 
operate as Holz Bros. 

Luther Colbath has opened a bakery 
at Monson, Maine. 

Charles Seavey is remodeling a build- 
ing at 65 Franklin Street, Portland, 
Maine, for a bakery. 

The Community Co-operative Co., op- 
erating an extensive grocery and provi- 
sion business at Torrington, Conn., is 
adding a well-equipped bakery. 

John Gill, operating as the Waldorf 
bakery, Rutland, Vt., will build an ad- 
dition, 40x60, two stories high. 

August’s bakery, Central Falls, R. I. 
was destroyed by fire, entailing a loss 
of $12,000. 

The Commonwealth Baking Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., is conducting a success- 
ful advertising campaign on its Thoro- 
bread. 

The Massachusetts Baking Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., has given its employees life 
insurance policies ranging in amounts 
from $500 to $1,000. 


OHIO 


Steve Zistoss has bought the Kohler 
bakery, on State Street, Newcomers- 
town. 

Heabler & Heabler, Attica, millers, 
have acquired the Attica branch of the 
Willard City bakery from C. J. Robin- 
son, and will operate it in connection 
with their flour and feed business. 

The Little Pie Shop bakery has been 
—= at 1848 East Fifty-fifth Street, 
Cleveland. 

Hartley & Hartley have taken over 
the New System bakery, 514 South Main 
Street, Findlay, and will operate as the 
H & H bakery. 

Harley Burt & Co. have succeeded J. 








Steinecker in the bakery business at 606 
LeGrange Street, Toledo. 

P. L. DeLong has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at 1012 McMicken Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

Officers and directors of the Cincin- 
nati Merchant Bakers’ Club elected at 
the annual meeting on Jan. 6 are: Al- 
bert Schmid, president; Edwin Uffel- 
mann, vice president; William Miller, 
secretary; F. L. Gassner, treasurer. Di- 
rectors: B. S. Weil, A. F. Muth, W. H. 
Healy, John Fischer, Frank Trentman, 
Christ Dinelacker and P. G. Ruehlmann. 
W. H. Shafer was retained as business 
manager; his annual report showed a 
membership of 105. The executive of- 
fices of the club will be located in the 
Lincoln Inn Court Building, Main 
Street, near Fifth, after February. 





SOUTHERN STATES 

The Carolina Baking Co., Gastonia, N. 
C., is installing another steam bread 
oven. 

Essig & Busenlehner, Birmingham, 
Ala., incorporated as the Banner Baking 
Co., have started excavating for their 
new bakery at Fourth Avenue and Four- 
teenth Street. Due to the increase in 
local consumption of - Butter-Krust 
bread, it has been necessary to cut off 
out-of-town trade entirely until the new 
bakery is completed. 

The bakery of F. W. Cook, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., was damaged $3,000 by fire; pon | 
insured. Remodeling has been started. 

Walter Michael, baker, Roanoke, Va., 
was in Baltimore during the month, 
looking over baking equipment and get- 
ting new ideas to embody into his re- 
tail baking business. 

The Matz home bakery, Bluefield, W. 
Va., has acquired the plant of the Blue- 
field Bottling Works, and is converting 
it into a modern wholesale baking estab- 
lishment. 

Lloyd Fuechenberger, Williamson, W. 
Va., is completing a new bakery at a 
cost of approximately $75,000. It is two 
stories, equipped with two steam bread 
ovens and automatic machinery. 

Albert Spellsburg, president Sanitary 
Baking Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., is in 
Germany. 

W. J. Cole, wholesale baker, Bluefield, 
W. Va., is at the head of the $250,000 


Bluefield Hotel now under construction 


in that city. 

George Mau, Atlanta, has equipped 
a new $60,000 bakery on Brotherton 
Street with dough mixers, flour handling 
machinery and automatic bread units. 
In addition to his plant on Brotherton 
Street, Mr. Mau has four retail stores 
in Atlanta. 

K. W. Cook, Prattville, Ala., whose 
bakery was recently destroyed by fire, 
is rebuilding. 

Wholesale bakeries installing addition- 
al machinery equipment: American 
Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn., Dutchess 
automatic proofers, Hayssen automatic 
bread wrapping machine and make-up 
units; Kessel’s bakery, Augusta, Ga., 
Dutchess divider; Foley’s bakery and 
Paige bakery, Montgomery,. Ala., Hays- 
sen automatic bread wrapping machines. 

The Faber Baking Co., Fort Pierce, 
Fla., has installed a Middleby-Marshall 
oven. 

J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., treas- 
urer of the Southeastern Association of 
the Baking Industry, has added ma- 
chinery equipment including a Hayssen 
automatic bread wrapping machine. 

E. O. Blackwell, Asheville, N. C., is 
establishing a bakery at Lafollette, Tenn. 

J. A. Cureton, of the Cureton bakery, 
Greenville, S. C., A. Geilfuss, of the 
Geilfuss bakery, Spartanburg, S. C., and 
B. F. Parker, flour broker, Atlanta, Ga., 
are on a motor trip to Florida, and with 
their wives will continue the journey to 
Havana, Cuba. 

Construction work is under way on 
the new $75,000 bakery of Herman 
Hecht, at Seventh and Shelby streets, 
Bristol, Tenn. 

The Campbell-Stone Baking Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, entertained 250 members of 


the Dallas Rotary Club and their wives 
at the company’s baking plant at Pearl 
and McKinney streets. After a tour 
of the baking plant, the guests were 
entertained with a programme arranged 
by members of the Rotary Club, under 
direction of Lynn Milam, of the Camp- 
bell-Stone company. Refreshments were 
served, and dancing was indulged in. 

. Sponsler, Tampa, Fla. has 
leased ohne on Lafayette Street, to 
which he will move his bakery from 
Tampa Street. 

Noble’s bakery has been opened at 
Vero, Fla. 

O. F. Khert has opened a bakery at 
2423 Cedar Street, Louisville, Ky. 

Epperson Bros. have succeeded the 
Harlan (Ky.) Baking Co. 

The election of officers of the Green 
& White Retail Bakers’ Association, 
Louisville, Ky., resulted in John Stehlin 
being elected president, C. F. Pfeffer 
vice president, and Ernest Kensig sec- 
retary and treasurer. Plans for fur- 
ther developments of the organization 
in 1922 were discussed. 

William Offterdinger, Moundsville, 
W. Va., has sold his bakery to T. M. 
Higgs and C. A. Moore, who will op- 
erate as Higgs & Moore. 

Julius Sauees. baker, Dallas, Texas, 
vice president of the Texas Bakers’ As- 
sociation, has been elected president of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Dallas. 

The bakery of Novak & Weissers, 
Sugar Land, Texas, was badly damaged 
by fire. 

Stevenson, Thomas & Moss have pur- 
chased the Kline bakery, Abilene, Texas. 

Weisend & Daily, Clearwater, Fla., 
have leased a building and will convert 
it into a modern bakery to be known 
as the Clearwater bakery and cafeteria. 

D. A. Walker, Lake Wales, Fla., has 
bought a site on Central Avenue, and 
will build. a modern brick bakery. 

A. E. Leaf has sold his bakery, 1834 
West Market Street, Louisville, Ky., to 
H. A. Metzlaff. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
Ky., is erecting a $6,000 garage. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Sweitzer & Waldon have opened a 
bakery on F Street, Morrellville, a 
suburb of Johnstown. 

J. S. Ivins’ Sons Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, has bought the property from 619 
to 629 North Broad Street, adjoining 
its present large bakery, which is to 
be used to treble the size and output. A 
90-foot oven will be among the new 
equipment. 

F. B. Walton, formerly a salesman 
with the Thornton & Chester Milling Co., 
Buffalo, is now manager of the Wyom- 
ing Baking Co., Wilkes-Barre. 

The Purity Baking Co., Strawberry 
and Dewberry streets, Harrisburg, will 
move to Market Street. 

The modern plant of the Fayette Bak- 
ing Co., Connellsville, is so arranged and 
constructed as to provide for additional 
ovens and new construction work with- 
out interfering with the operation of 
the bakery. John Baur, Jr., is presi- 
dent, C. T. Kepner vice president and 
sales manager, and C. A. Thomas bak- 
ery superintendent. The firm operates 
10 auto trucks. 

The Harrisburg Baking Co., Harris- 
burg, has added three auto trucks to its 
delivery equipment. 

George Gross and Reuben Harris have 
formed the Gross Harris Baking Co. at 
Wilkinsburg. 

The A. G. Bixler City Salesmen’s So- 
cial Club of the Pittsburgh branch of 
the National Biscuit Co. held a fare- 
well on Jan. 15 for three of its members 
who are leaving the ranks, one of whom 
has been granted a pension by the com- 
pany. The vice president of the club, 
George Rack, was presented with two 
beautiful electric lamps as a wedding 
present. J. H. Seemann, city sales man- 
ager, made the presentation. F. F. Bar- 
kow, general manager of the East Lib- 
erty and Pittsburgh bakeries, made a 
very inspiring address. Other guests 
were C. W. Bedsworth, manager of the 
county cracker sales department, and G. 
H. Crane and C. W. Moonley. Officers 
of the club: E. B. Cox, president; George 
Rack, vice president; Charles Seeney, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The National Biscuit Co. is reported 
to have bought property adjoining its 
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plant at Twelfth Street and Glenwood 
Avenue, Philadelphia, and will enlarge. 
The ground is 292 feet on the railroad 
by 157x85 and 240x150, and brought 
about $5 a square foot. 

B. B. Heiges and H. E. Norris, doing 
business at Huntington as the People’s 
bakery, have dissolved partnership. 

I,.L. Anderson, baker, Titusville, suf- 
fered a fire loss of $10,000. He will re- 
build at once. 

J. S. Ivins’ Sons Co., Inc., cracker 
baker, Philadelphia, has completed a 
sales contest, the six leaders of which 
are to be rewarded with a two weeks’ 
trip to Bermuda. The winners in the 
contest were H. M. Wiener, J. J. Gra- 
ham, S. F. Heim, W. A. Almond, C. L. 
Gray and A. J. McDermott. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





BAKERY NOTES 
ILLINOIS 


The Peter Siseo Co. 514-16 South 
Loomis Street, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated to deal in bakery and confec- 
tionery products. Capital stock is $150,- 
000. Incorporators: Peter Siseo, B. P. 
Perlman, D. H. Johnson. 

E. Lawrence has sold his bakery at 
McComb, to Fred Robertson and Earl 
Hybarger. 

Henry. Wilson has sold the Modern 
bakery, Toulon, to Zene Bath. 

Raiph Kernodle has engaged in the 
baking business at Macon. 

The Snyder bakery, Chillicothe, which 
burned recently, will be rebuilt. 

Charles Ensminger, of Springfield, has 
leased the bakery of C. J. Weis & Co., 
Whitehall. 

Schuster & Giese have bought the Im- 
perial bakery, Ldwardsville. 

A. Turner has soid a half interest in 
the Colchester bakery, Colchester, to F. 
H. Dillon. 

Oscar E. Sweetin, baker and confec- 
tioner of Alton, is bankrupt. Liabilities, 
$16,592; assets, $4,800. 


INDIANA 


C. Swank has opened a bakery in the 
Zimmerman Block, Wawaka. 

The Star bakery, Warsaw, has been 
bought by N. C. Yarger. 

O. M. Brierly has bought the Home 
bakery, Union City, and will operate as 
the Stump bakery. 

Earl Weaver, baker at Middleburg, is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $2,624; assets, 
$2,775. 

The Bruchi National Bakery Co., Fort 
Wayne, has been incorporated, with $50,- 
000 capital stock. 

A pastry shop has been opened at 645 
Ohio Street, Terre Haute, by Fisher & 
Deal. 

The Muncie Baking Co., 424 South 
Monroe Street, Muncie, has been sold to 
Harley Morris. 

The American bakery has been opened 
at South Bend. 

A. A. Sheets has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at West and Fifth streets, 
Madison. 

J. W. Londer & Son have bought the 
bakery of Gehrke & Wills, at Anderson. 

A. L. Taggart, president of the Tag- 
gart Baking Co., Indianapolis, retired 
on Jan. 2 as a member of the board of 
public safety in that city, having served 
a term of four years. 

The annual sales conference of the 
Century Biscuit Co., Indianapolis, was 
held the first of this month, at which 
time it also celebrated its twentieth an- 
niversary. A. R. Brown, treasurer and 
sales manager, presided at a luncheon, 
and short talks were made by H 
Brown, president, and D. A. Clark, vice 
president and general manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


C. O. Swanson was elected president, 
R. H. Dietz first vice president, H. 
Brueggestrat second vice president, W. 
H. Dietz treasurer, C. W. Swanson sec- 
retary, of the Massachusetts Baking Co. 
at its annual meeting held recently. Di- 
rectors: Adolph Reymond, Albert Rey- 
mond, J. Borck, M. C. Stevens, C. O. 
Swanson, S. M. Oscher, G. Emmanuel- 
son, R. H. Dietz, W. H. Dietz and H. 
Brueggestrat. 

W. H. Hathaway, of C. F. Hathaway 
& Sons, Cambridge, was married on Jan. 
14 to Miss Etta L. Briry. 

H. M. Simoneau, doing business as 
the Massachusetts Bread Co., Worcester, 
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has applied for an injunction to restrain 
C. E. , Marlboro, from using the 
alleged trademark, Honey Crust, on 
bread sold in territory including Wor- 
cester County. 

The traffic policemen of Springfield 
were given a 5-lb plum pudding for 
Christmas by E. A. Dexter, a baker of 
that city. 

The Food Shop, which operates a bak- 
ery, has opened a store at 680 Summer 
Avenue, Springfield. 

P. & J. Besse, bakers and caterers, 
Boston, have moved to new quarters in 
the new Thorndike Building, 11 Provi- 
dence Street, and have taken a long 
lease of the premises. 


MICHIGAN 


The Wartz bakery has been opened at 
13071 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

R. Stuart has bought the bakery of 
Leo Phillips, Lake Odessa. 

Leo MecNail recently bought the bak- 
ery of Greenwood & Lusk, Tekonsha, 
and will improve the plant. 

W. Johannson has opened the Swedish 
home bakery at Cadillac. 

William L. Kelley has opened a bakery 
at Vermontville. 

The wholesale bakery of the Milnes 
Supply Co., Coldwater, has been sold to 
Kemp & Carroll. 

The 5c loaf has made its appearance 
in Detroit. A company operating a num- 
ber of chain stores in Detroit and Ohio 
cities has put on the. market a 1-lb loaf 
which sells at 5c, and a 14/-lb loaf sell- 
ing at 8c. 

OHIO 

The Top-N-Och Baking Co., 391-409 
Moler Street, Columbus, has been sold 
by George W. Bollinger to Sterling 
Donaldson. 

M. J. Dover has opened a bakery at 
Zanesville. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
236 Valley Street, Dayton, has opened 
a store at 1023 East Fifth Street. 

Frank Heck, manager of the Rex 
Bread Co., Toledo, distributed 2,000 
loaves of bread to the poor of Toledo on 
New Year’s Day. The distribution was 
made by the wagons of the company. 

A company operating a number of 
chain stores in Cincinnati and Columbus 
has put on the market a 1-lb loaf selling 
at 5c, and a 11,-lb loaf which sells at 8c. 

The bakeries of the J. Spang Baking 
Co. and Emil Spang Baking Co., Cleve- 
land, were closed on Jan. 5 on account 
of the death of Mrs. Spang, mother of 
Art and Emil Spang. The Spang Bak- 
ing Co. recently acquired the plant of 
the Perfection Bread Co., Lorain. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


W. E. Krusely has bought the bakery 
and grocery of C. H. Pangle, Red Lion. 

J. G. Gerhart, who recently bought the 
bakery of E. A. Shand, Jonestown, will 
remodel and improve it. 

The Pryor Baking Co., Penbrook, has 
begun the manufacture of’ pastries. 

George W. Fisher, treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, was 
recently re-elected chief burgess of 
Huntingdon for his third term. He has 
served in this capacity for 10 years. 

Horace W. Crider, president Home- 
stead Baking Co., Homestead, and presi- 
dent of the Western Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the borough council for the 
fourth time. 

J. D. Lewis, who conducts a bakery at 
Zelienople, contemplates making an ex- 
tensive addition to his plant in the 
spring. 

The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association was 
held on Jan. 14 in the Fleischmann Build- 
ing, Northside, Pittsburgh. G. E. Clark- 
son, executive secretary of the western 
Pennsylvania division of the National 
Safety Council, spoke. 


TEXAS 


The Marshall bakery, Marshall, has 
been bought by R. A. Ellen, who will 
operate as the Dixie bakery. 

J. N. Mann and S. M. Reed have en- 
gaged in the baking business at Vernon. 

e Pittsburgh bakery, Pittsburgh, has 
been opened by Mrs. S. P. Evans. 

Walter Haddens has opened a bakery 
at 602 Polk Street, Amarillo. 

The Canyon steam bakery, Canyon, 
be . damaged considerably by fire re- 
cently. 

The Model & Panhandle bakery, Dal- 
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hart, has been bought by W. R. McCuis- 
ton. 

Peter Pliscal has built a new concrete 
oven in his bakery at Cuero. 





NORTHWEST BAKERY NOTES 
MINNEAPOLIS RETAIL BAKERS 

The first monthly meeting of the Min- 
neapolis Retail Bakers’ Association in 
1922 was held at the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club on Jan. 5, and was one of the 
most successful meetings ever held by 
this organization. The meeting proper 
was preceded by a chicken dinner, with 
about 40 members in attendance. J. C. 
Lewis, past president of the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America, acted as 
toastmaster, and after the dinner called 
on Henry W. Kavel, who recently re- 
signed as assistant director of the Dun- 
woody Institute, who spoke on “The 
American Youth as I Know Him.” Mr. 
Kavel gave a most interesting talk, which 
was very well received. 

William B. Thompson, prominent local 
retail baker and retiring secretary of the 
association, gave a review of its work 
during the past year and discussed plans 
for the future. 

As this was the first meeting of the 
year, it was devoted mainly to business 
and election of officers, which resulted as 
follows: president, L. F. W. Meese; vice 
president, Otto Emerick; secretary, J. 
P. McGlynn; financial secretary, C. F. 
Krause; treasurer, Ben Krause. 

The members decided to hold their an- 
nual dance on Feb. 9 at the Eagles’ Hall, 
on Fifth Street and East Hennepin. The 
following committee was appointed to 
make arrangements: J. Braun, L. H. 
Day, T. Marshall, Charles Gratz. 


NOTES 

An Electrik Maid bakery has been 
opened at St. Cloud, Minn. 

S. C. Mouston has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Algona, Iowa. 

Roy W. Jones has bought a half in- 
terest in the Murray (Iowa) bakery. 

Fradd & Elton have opened the Rome 
bakery and confectionery at Harmony, 
Minn. 

The Millbrook Macaroni Co., 1500 
Fifth Street N.E., Minneapolis, has in- 
stalled a new press. 

William Bushbum has sold his bakery, 
2521 Twenty-seventh Avenue South, Min- 
neapolis, to H. Dustman. 

A modern retail bakery has _ been 
opened at Dodge Center, Minn., by Mrs. 
Norton and Mrs. George Nixon. 

The Home bakery, 416 South Main 
Street, Aberdeen, S. D., has been pur- 
chased by B. Rose and G. H. Kroll. 

The 10c loaf has made its appearance 
in Fargo, N. D., again, the 24-oz loaf 
now selling at this price. It previously 
retailed for 12c. 

Harry Montgomery, formerly with 
Brackett’s, has opened a Wentworth bak- 
ery on Chicago Avenue, near Fourteenth 
Street, Minneapolis. 

The Busche Cookie Co., 2456 Bloom- 
ington Avenue, Minneapolis, has put on 
the market two new styles of cookies, 
which retail at 18 for 10c. 

Protesting against what they consider 
the high cost of Jewish bread, over 100 
Jews in North Minneapolis have started 
a co-operative bakery on Sixth and Du- 
pont avenues north. They claim they 
have been paying 9c, while the proprie- 
tors of the National bakery, 713 North 
Lyndale Avenue, say that their price of 
8c per 1-lb loaf is just, and based on 
the high cost of overhead and material. 
They say they do not fear the competi- 
tion of the co-operative bakery. 





SIEBEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

During the past year the Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago, has _ re- 
ceived many requests from women 
throughout the country for admission to 
its special two weeks’ cake courses. 
These have heretofore been confined ex- 
clusively to men students. It has now 
been decided by the board of directors 
of the institute to conduct a special two 
weeks’ course in cake and pastry baking, 
starting Monday, Jan. 30, to which fe- 
male students only will be admitted. 

The course will be arranged on lines 
exactly similar to those which have been 
conducted heretofore, and it has also 
been decided to limit the class to a small 


number, in order to permit personal in- 
struction wherever possible, and to af- 
ford students every opportunity to do 
some of the practical work themselves. 
Requests for information regarding 
this course should be addressed to the 
registrar, Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. A. S. Purves. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapereuia, Pa., Jan. 21.—Bakers 
bought flour sparingly during the past 
month, and confined operations to the 
satisfaction of current needs, the unset- 
tled condition of the wheat market caus- 
ing lack of confidence on their part. 
Stocks of flour in the hands of bakers 
are generally small. The larger ones 
have enough to last them about six weeks 
to two months, but the smaller bakers 
are operating from hand to mouth. 

Sugar continues weak, and at the close 
there are ample supplies available on a 
basis of 4.90c per lb for granulated. 
Other bakers’ supplies are generally 
steady, but quiet. 

Bread prices are tending downward, 
and one large retail grocer has resumed 
the sale of the 5c loaf. He is, however, 
doing so at a loss in order to attract 
customers. The general retail price is 
7@8c for a 16-oz loaf. 

o _ 

Lillie A. Schlater, 4639 Penn Street, 
has chartered a bakery concern under 
the title of Schlater’s, Inc., with a capi- 
tal of $5,000. 

SamueEt S. DanieLs. 





BISCUIT AND CRACKER MEN MEET 

Cuicaco, I1tt., Jan. 21.—The second 
annual session of the practical bakers 
and buyers.of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, on Jan. 
18-19. As an innovation, outside speak- 
ers were introduced, who spoke on sub- 
jects of value to those interested in the 
technical side of cracker manufactur- 


ing. 

Tn the absence of Brooks Morgan, 
president of the association, A. P. 
Strietmann, vice president, presided. In 
an address, “The Milling of Flour for 
Biscuit and Cracker Baking,” B. A. Eck- 
hart, president of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, discussing the cor- 
rect use of raw materials, pointed out 
that cracker bakers should be sure to se- 
cure good wheat for their purposes. He 
said that blended flour is best for the 
cracker baker’s use, and that the flour 
adapted to bread making is not suitable 
for crackers, 

A. V. H. Mory, the newly appointed 
director of the association’s technical 
bureau, discussed technical questions. C. 
B. Morison, assistant director of the 
American Institute of Baking, gave an 
address on “Flour from the Standpoint 
of the Biscuit and Cracker Baker,” in 
which he spoke of the technical prob- 
lems of the chemist in the employ of the 
baker.’ 

Two very able talks were given on 
the morning of Jan. 19 by L. M. Tolman, 
chief chemist of Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
who spoke on “Fats and Oils as Shorten- 
ing Agents,” and by Carleton Bates, of 
the United States Gelatine Co., Carroll- 
ville, Wis., whose subject was “The 
Manufacture of Gelatine and Its Use in 
Marshmallow and Icing.” 

Short addresses were given by Edward 
Griswold, secretary of the association, 
L. M. Dawson, editor of The Cracker 
Baker, and William Hoskins, consulting 
chemist. General discussion followed all 
of the talks. 

On the afternoon of the second day, 
the members visited neighboring plants 
of interest. Dr. H. E. Barnard, direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Baking 
and business manager of the American 
Bakers’ Association, invited the members 
to visit the new home of the association. 

V. P. WituraMs. 





BAKERS’ EXCURSION TO EUROPE 

There is a movement on foot to ar- 
range a trip of American master bakers 
to Europe, with the final purpose to visit 
the mammoth bakers’ exhibition which 
will be held at Leipsic, July 2-9. A com- 
mittee, with Max Strasser as chairman, 
has been formed, and a campaign will 
be started within a short time to urge 
bakers throughout the country to par- 
ticipate. It is the intention to leave 
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New York on the steamer George Wash- 
ington, on June 10. If this trip should 
be taken it will be the second time that 
the bakers of New York state have vis- 
ited Europe in a body. More than 10 
years ago they went to Germany and at 
that time visited the Bakers’ Exhibition 
in Stuttgart, at the same time extending 
good fellowship to the bakers’ organiza- 
tions at Berlin, Munich, Dresden, Vienna, 
Salzburg and many other cities on the 
Continent. 

From Leipsic the party will visit Dres- 
den, Munich and other cities, and also 
spend a day at Oberammergau, where 
the Passion Play will be witnessed, spe- 
cial arrangements being made to accom- 
modate the bakers. From there the party 
will go to Paris and London, and will 
sail for the United States on Aug. 15 
on the America, or on Sept. 5 on the 
George Washington. 

C. C, Latus, secretary Pennsylvania and 
Western Pennsylvania bakers’ associa- 
tions, is making arrangements in that ter- 
ritory. Full information can be secured 
from Mr. Latus, Albert Klopfer, the 
general secretary, George P. Reuter, of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., New York, treas- 
urer, and Max Strasser, chairman. 


BALTIMORE SALES STEADY 


Bread Bill Introduced in Maryland Legisla- 
ture to Standardize Weights—Demand 
for Sweet Goods Improving 


Battrmore, Mp., Jan. 19.—Business 
with Baltimore bakers is holding up 
fairly well. There has been a steady 
demand for bread and sweet goods, while 
that for pastries is improving steadily 
as a-result of bakers putting out better 
quality pies and cakes, though at higher 
prices. Bread sales have shown a slight 
falling off during the past month with 
many bakers. Although some smaller 
ones have increased their business, others 
have reduced the number of men they 
employ, because of the falling off in de- 
mand. 

Jobbers selling to the retail and whole- 
sale grocers say there is no increase in 
business, but’ a tendency toward a de- 
cline. This indicates that there is no 
increase in home baking. Possibly some 
mills that heretofore have not sold much 
flour to grocers have increased their sales 
in this direction. Potatoes, while low in 
price, are not sufficiently so to attract 
people away from bread to any great 
extent. 

Bread prices are unchanged. Bakers 
say the cost of labor continues high, that 
other materials entering into the loaf 
have not shown any material decrease, 
and that it is virtually impossible for 
them to reduce their prices and make a 
fair profit. 

There is no difficulty in obtaining 
sugar. Prices are without important 
change, but there is little disposition on 
the part of bakers to carry large stocks. 

There is a good demand for raisins, 
currants, nuts and coconut, and a fairly 
good one for peaches, apricots and 
mincemeat, but there is no buying of 
large quantities. 

few flour men in this market have 
been able to put through a fair volume 
of business the past month, but shipping 
directions are coming in slowly. 

There is little inclination to buy ahead. 
Many of the large bakers have about 
four to six weeks’ supply of flour on 
hand, only a few having a sufficient sup- 
ply for a longer period. Small bakers 
are carrying reduced stocks, as they can 
quickly obtain enough for their require- 
ments. 








BREAD BILL INTRODUCED 

A standard size for bread will be 
fixed in Maryland, and inspections made 
to compel observance of the law, if a 
bill recently introduced in the state 
legislature is passed. It provides that 
all loaves shall weigh 1 lb or 1% lbs, 
and that they shall be so marked, either 
on wrapper or with a pan impression. 
The bill is intended to prevent short- 
weighting and to standardize the price. 

J. Harry Woorrmee. 


The Iowa office of the Cuban Cane 
Molasses Co. recently extended its job- 
bing lines of sugar, sirups and molasses 
to include a full line of flour and feed. 
The company’s new location is at 722-724 
Water Street, Waterloo, Iowa. I. H. 
Luttan is local manager. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


The figures showing exports of flour 
from Canada in the month of December 
add another extremely satisfactory sum 
to the total shipments of Canadian mills 
for the crop year to date. As given in 
The Northwestern Miller on Jan. 18, the 
total exports to all markets in Decem- 
ber were 747,505 bbls. Of this total the 
United States took 83,148 barrels and 
the United Kingdom 477,753, the re- 
maining 186,609 going to other countries. 
The total for December, 1920, was 607,- 
573 barrels. 

With these December figures added, 
Canada has now to her credit a total ex- 
port business in flour for current crop 
year of 2,623,588 barrels, against 2,232,- 
147 in the same period of last crop year, 
an increase of three hundred and nine- 
ty-one barrels for the four months. 

With regard to the figures shown for 
the United States, it must be conceded 
that such a volume of shipments, in the 
face of the emergency tariff, is rather 
surprising. It amounts to about 40 per 
cent of the total for December, 1920, a 
month in which the two markets were 
wide open to each other. 





THE FLOUR MARKET 


The domestic flour market is dull. 
Buyers are not keen on making for- 
ward purchases, and any business that is 
being done is to cover immediate require- 
ments. Price cutting is common, par- 
ticularly among the smaller country 
mills, but a few of the larger mills have 
also been known to shade prices. List 
quotations of standard grades of spring 
wheat flour are unchanged. Top pat- 
ents are selling in mixed car lots at 
$7.50 bbl, seconds at $7 and strong bak- 
ers at $6.80, delivered, Ontario points, 
less 10c bbl discount for cash. 

Trade is slow in Ontario soft winters. 
Farmers are making better deliveries of 
wheat, and millers are now showing some 
anxiety to dispose of their flour. Prices 
are still so high, however, that very lit- 
tle business is resulting. Buyers are 
offering $5.30@5.40 bbl for 90 per cent 
patents, in their bags, basis Montreal 
freights. In secondhand bags the price 
weal be $5.40@5.50, Montreal. 

There is a better feeling in the export 
market this week. Sales have been made 
to the United Kingdom, and there is also 
a good inquiry from continental buyers. 
Manitobas have sold at 38s 6d@40s per 
280 lbs, jute, c.if., Glasgow, Liverpool 
or London, February clearance from 
seaboard. There has been no export 
business in Ontario winters. Bids of 
39s 6d were received by sellers during 
the week, but as this price is out of line 
with ideas of value here no sales were 
made, It is understood that some ex- 
porters are offering this flour at 40s. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are in good demand, 
and prices have been advanced $2 ton. 
In mixed cars with flour, bran is now 
selling at $28 ton and shorts at $30, bags 
included. Straight cars are bringing 
@3 over these figures. 


WHEAT 


Good deliveries of Ontario winter 
wheat have been made, and prices have 
taken a slightly downward turn. Most 
mills are now paying $1.10@1.15 bu, in 
wagonloads. Car lots are selling at $1.20 
@1.25, f.o.b., shipping points. No. 1 


northern spring wheat is offering in On- 
tario at $1.42, car lots, all rail, delivered. 


CEREALS 
Cereal mills report domestic business 
fairly active. No change in prices has 
occurred since a week ago. Rolled oats, 
$2.85@3 per 90-lb sack; oatmeal, $3.15 
@3.30, in 98-lb sacks. The export mar- 
ket shows no improvement. Canadian 
quotations are still considerably above 
prices prevailing in British markets. 
Advices reaching here from the United 
Kingdom this week state that rolled oats 
imported from Germany are actually 
selling there at lower prices than domes- 
tic rolled oats. Sellers would require 
to get 39s per 280 lbs, cotton, for heavy 
oatmeal, and 48s 6d for rolled oats, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, to make business possible. Re- 
ground oat hulls are worth $17@18 ton, 
bags, car lots, mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Ontario grains are so scarce that this 
province has: no alternative but to im- 
port western oats and American corn 
for feeding purposes. Large quantities 
of these grains are arriving regularly. 
Standard screenings are also in fairly 
good demand. Quotations: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 5914c bu, delivered, 
Ontario points; No. 2 yellow corn, 681/,c 
bu, Toronto freights, Canadian funds; 
standard screenings, $16.50 ton, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points; No. 3 Ontario bar- 
ley, 57@60c bu, shipping points, accord- 
ing to freights; rye, 86@88c; buckwheat, 
78@80c. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


There has been no reduction in ocean 
freight rates to Canadian mills. The 
rate at present being quoted is 24c per 
100 Ibs on flour. This is 5c per 100 lbs 
over the rate being paid by American 
mills. The carrying charge for oatmeal 
continues at 40c per 100 lbs. 


DEATH OF PETER QUANCE 


Members of the Ontario trade learned 
with regret of the death of Peter 
Quance, Delhi, Ont., on Jan. 11, aged 73. 
Mr. Quance was the founder of Quance 
Bros., Ltd., of which firm he was presi- 
dent. 

NOTES 

C. Ritz, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real, spent Friday in Toronto. 

J. G. Wolverton, manager Wolverton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., spent the early 
part of this week in New York. 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 51% per cent, while 
the pound sterling is quoted at $4.441,. 

Lincoln Goldie, a member of the Roy- 
al Inquiry Commission on Grain, and 
late of the Canadian Wheat Board, vis- 
ited this city during the week. 

A dispatch from Ottawa states that 
the rate of exchange in connection with 
shipments of freight between points in 
Canada and the United States from 
Jan. 15 to Jan. 31, inclusive, will be 
5 9-16 per cent. The surcharge on this 
traffic will be 3 per cent. 





MONTREAL 

MonrreaL Quvue., Jan. 21.—Spring 
wheat flours have been strong on the 
Montreal market this week. Demand 
has been fairly keen, and there have 
been more inquiries from the United 
Kingdom. A little business for export 
for January delivery has been done, but 
the Semend for local and country trade 
has been poor. Car lots of first patents 
are listed at $7.50 bbl, second patents at 
$7 and strong bakers at $6.80, jute, de- 
livered, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Winter wheats are dull, with the sup- 
ply small and needs low. Small lots are 
the favorite sellers, with car lots of 


choice grades at $5.75@6 bbl, delivered, 
in secondhand jute, broken lots at $6@ 
6.50, delivered, and winter wheat patents 
at $7@7.25, delivered, in new cotton 
bags. The white corn flour market was 
steady all week, with a small trade at 
$4.50@4.60 bbl, jute, delivered. 


MILLFEED 


Because of difficulty in securing sup- 
plies, millfeeds and bran jumped 
this week. Stocks are low everywhere, 
largely because many mills are running 
only on part time. Local demand is 
keen for all goods, but storms of the 
past week have cut off shipments except 
in emergencies. Manitoba Soon is quoted 
Officially at $28.25 ton, shorts at $30.25 
and middlings at $34.25, in bags, deliv- 
ered. So great has been the demand 
that it is said some bran has been sold 
at $31.25 and shorts at $32. On all sales 
there is the 25c reduction for spot cash. 

Broken lots of pure barley meal are 
selling at $38@40 ton, pure grain moullie 
at $388 and feed corn meal at $35, in 
bags, delivered. 

Rolled oats remain at $2.85@2.95 per 
90-lb bag, delivered, for standard grades. 


EXPORTS 


The export grain trade continues very 
dull; some dealers predict that there will 
be little change in the situation until 
spring, and possibly not until the season 
of navigation at Montreal reopens. Or- 
ders for over-sea shipment are few, and 
there is difficulty in obtaining space, 
owing to the scarcity of vessels touch- 
ing at Atlantic ports this winter. Of- 
fers or bids are in many cases very low, 
as much as 5c below the prices fixed here 
for.the stocks on hand. 

Had it not been for recent sales made 
to Russia and Greece, amounting to 4,- 
625,000 bus, the grain trade would have 
been without any feature of interest. 
This order for Canada came through 
New York dealers, and was for Mani- 
toba wheat. The domestic trade in cash 
grain is dull. The only demand is for 
odd lots of Canadian western oats and 
American corn. In car lots Canadian 
western oats are quoted at 59@60c bu, 
No. 3 Canadian western and extra No. 1 
feed at 57@58c, No. 1 feed at 55@56c, 
and No. 2 feed at 54@55c, delivered. 
American corn is selling at 72@73c, de- 
livered, according to quality, in Cana- 
dian funds. 


NOTES 


W. R. Bawlf, president of the N. 
Bawlf Grain Co., Winnipeg, visited 
Montreal this week to study the local 
grain situation and renew old acquaint- 
ances. 

The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has declared a dividend of 144 per 
cent on the common and 1% per cent 
on the preferred stock of the company 
for the quarter ending Jan. 31, payable 
on Feb. 1. 

The following have been re-elected as 
officers of the Montreal Corn Exchange 
Association: president Howard D. 
Strachan; treasurer, F. H. Reeves; com- 
mittee of management, A. George Bur- 
ton, W. J. McAuley, A. E. Clare, J. A. 
Marshall, F. A. Heywood, Norman C. 
Stuart, E. Turgeon; board of review, 
James Carruthers, chairman, H. D. 
Dwyer, H. W. Raphael, A. P. Stuart, 
Adam G. Thomson, Norman Wight. 

A delegation from the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association will appear 
before the Railway Commission of Can- 
ada at Ottawa, on Jan. 26, to argue the 
— of export railway freight rates. 

t aims to establish an order that any 
drop in rates on grain for export shall 
apply at the same time to grain prod- 
ucts. The association will be represent- 


ed by Brigadier-General A. E. Labelle, 
president, and F. C. Cornell, secretary. 
W. W. Hutchison, W. A. Black and 
others will represent local flour interests. 


L. F. Kipp. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Jan. 21.—Flour de- 
clined 30c on Tuesday. Increasing pres- 
sure of competition, with its accompani- 
ment of price cutting, was the cause of 
this open reduction. It was really only 
an expression of what was going on be- 
low the surface. Demand for flour 
throughout western Canada is light. 
Cold weather has reduced traffic in the 
country, and a general midwinter dull- 
ness is noticed. Mills are mostly run- 
ning part time. Exporting business is 
fairly good, though sales to the United 
States have fallen off. 

Top patent spring wheat flour is now 
quoted at $7 bbl, seconds at $6.40 and 
first clears at $5.80, jute, mixed cars, 
delivered at any point between Fort 
William and the western boundary of 
Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 
10c under these prices, and from east- 
ern Alberta to the Pacific Coast values 
rise progressively to $7.30 at Vancouver 
and like points. Vancouver Island takes 
pag for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
7.50. 


MILLFEED 


Demand is very good. Mills have but 
few car lots to offer, most of their trade 
being confined to mixed cars with flour. 
An advance in eastern prices has not 
been followed here, but will have some 
influence later. Meanwhile, the feeding 
requirements of local markets in the 
West are sufficient to absorb most of the 
western output. Bran is selling at $19 
ton in bags, and shorts $21, in cars or 
mixed cars, delivered, f.o.b., Manitoba 
points. 


WHEAT 


Wheat advanced slowly but steadily 
all week. There were a few momentary 
breaks, such as that of Tuesday, but the 
general tendency in the cash article was 
upward and the gain for the week to 
Friday night was 2%c. At the same 
time the cash premium over May showed 
a ¥%,c decline. The course of the wheat 
market did not warrant Tuesday’s 30c 
break in flour, which was based on other 
considerations. 

Inspections of wheat for the week to 
Friday at Winnipeg and other western 
points amounted to 2,229 cars, of which 
1,529 were of the first three grades. 

At present the policy of farmers is to 
hold their wheat as long as _ possible. 
Much of the grain now passing inspec- 
tors is going into store to wait for the 
spring market. It is the general expec- 
tation that whatever remains of the Ca- 
nadian crop next summer will be want- 
ed at well above present prices. 

Prices of No. 1 northern at the close 
of each day during the week were as 
follows, for the grade named, in public 
elevators at Fort Wiliam or Port Arthur: 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan, 





OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are in slow 
demand, and prices have reached a most 
unprofitable level. The fact that Cana- 
dian mills are unable to compete in Scot- 
tish and continental markets makes: the 
scramble for domestic trade rather des- 
perate. Rolled oats are being offered at 
$2.50@2.75, in 80-lb bags, and oatmeal 
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$3@3.25 per 98-lb bag, delivered, Winni- 
peg territory. 
COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and barley maintained their 
levels of a week ago with very little 
chan Actually, oats advanced 3c bu 
and ar declined S%c. Flaxseed was 
the most bullish feature of the market, 
and an advance of 5c bu for the week 
was scored. Closing prices for the week: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 4614¢ bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, 62c; 
Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian western rye, 
921/,,c,—in store, Fort William. 

RYE PRODUCTS 

Demand for all rye products is very 
slow. Markets quiet, and prices remain 
unchanged. Best patent flour is selling 
at $6.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium, 
$5.30; dark, $4; rye meal, $4,—delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

CONGESTION AT VANCOUVER 

Heavy losses are being made in the 
grain trade as a result of the insuffi- 
ciency of elevator accommodation at 
Vancouver. A number of large opera- 
tors have ships there under charter to 
load grain which is still on track some- 
where between Vancouver and points of 
origin. The inability of the government 
elevator (the only public terminal at 
Vancouver) to handle the grain fast 
enough is the cause of the delay in get- 
ting it loaded on vessels. The handling 
capacity of the terminal referred to is 
about 40 cars per day, while the demand 
at present is a matter of hundreds of 
cars daily. 

NOTES 

The legislature of Saskatchewan is de- 
bating a resolution which asks the Do- 
minion government to establish a perma- 
nent wheat board for Canada similar to 
the one that handled the crop of 1919. 

Smith & Mackay, bakers, Yorkton, 
Sask., were burned out on Jan. 16, with 
a loss of $20,000. In the same fire the 
Palace restaurant and _ confectionery 
store was destroyed, causing a loss of 
another $20,000. 

The United Farmers of Alberta passed 
a resolution at their convention, this 
week, in Calgary, asking the dominion 
government to reappoint the Canadian 
Wheat Board of 1919 under the chair- 
manship of James Stewart. 

The next move in the fight for lower 
rail freight rates on products of west- 
ern Canada will be in the form of a reso- 
lution in the dominion House of Com- 
mons for restoration of the agreement 
of pre-war days under which this coun- 
try had, by contract with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., fixed rates on grain 
and their products. The provinces con- 
cerned are now asking for renewal of 
these rates, which will be common on all 
lines and will give the farmers of west- 
ern Canada a considerable measure of 
relief. A. H. Battey. 





REPORT ON RAILWAY EARNINGS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 21.—Reports 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from 200 Class 1 railroads show that in 
November the carriers had a net operat- 
ing income of $69,965,382, which would 
be an annual rate of return of 3.8 per 
cent on the tentative valuation fixed by 
the Commission. Due largely to the fact 
that the volume of traffic decreased 20 
per cent, the net operating income in 
November was approximately $39,488,000 
below that in October, when the annual 
rate of return was 5.4 per cent. Com- 
pared with November, 1920, an increase 
of $15,130,000 was reported. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





AMERICA FEEDS 1,025,250 
The American Relief Administration 
announces that on Jan. 1 it was feeding 
1,025,250 in the famine districts of Rus- 
sia, and expected to be able to provide 
meals for 2,000,000 persons by March 1. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 

and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 

apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “outside” mills 

with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 

Sept. 1, 1921, to Jan. 14, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

-— Output——, -—Exports—~ 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 

Minneapolis ... 6,240 6,950 346 309 











nk 192 174 

Duluth-Superior 337 280 eee ase 

Outside mills .. 3,944 3,669 7 16 
MOS i icvec 10,713 


10,073 353 324 
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THE TIFFIN INCIDENT 


An incident which occurred this week 
at Tiffin, Ohio, has occasioned wide and 
unfavorable comment in the bakery 
trade. The press report reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Tirrin, Onto, Jan. 16.—Continuing 
his fight against food profiteers and the 
high cost of living in Tiffin, Mayor Unger 
today established three bread stores, two 
at fire stations and one in his automo- 
bile supply store here. Hundreds of 
loaves of bread have been brought here 
from Toledo bakeries and are being re- 
tailed at six cents a pound loaf. Tiffin 
bread retails at eight cents for the pound 
loaf.” 

Later, when Toledo bakers learned for 
what purpose the bread was used, let it 
be said to their credit that they refused 
to sell any more. The wholesale price of 
the pound loaf in Toledo is seven cents, 
and it is presumed the mayor personally 
stands the loss due to freight and the 
reduced price at which he sells, making 
use of the labor and facilities of Tiffin 
without cost to himself. 

Indignation is expressed because the 
mayor is reported to have taken this ac- 
tion without any previous investigation 
as to the cost of making a loaf of bread. 
Aside from any consideration of a much 
more far-reaching principle involved in 
his action, this is regarded as most unfair 
to the Tiffin bakers. 

Tiffin, like other American cities, is 
maintained by the taxes of its citizens, 
and the mayor occupies his position as a 
sort of trustee representing their inter- 
ests. If he is to enter into unfair com- 
petition with one line of business, why 
not with all lines, and what then would 
become of the city’s business and its 
taxing power? There would be no busi- 
ness left, except such as the city itself 
conducted. 

This is state socialism, so beautifully 
exemplified in soviet Russia. The ulti- 
mate effect of such policies, carried to 
their logical conclusion, would be to drive 
all private enterprise and business out of 
existence, kill the initiative which is sup- 
posed to have been fostered by American 
institutions, and make every one an em- 
ployee of the state. The picture is a 
complete and absolute reversal of the 
conditions under which the United States 
has been built up and prospered. There 
is involved in this incident vastly more 
than the improper use of his office by the 
mayor of a small Ohio town. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The soft wheat milling business is run- 
ning along without especial feature, not 


_ So bad as it might be, but certainly far 


from lively. This week was like many 
others recently. Millers cannot accumu- 
late any volume of bookings ahead, but 
enough orders come in to maintain the 
present reduced rate of operation, and 
there has been a slight improvement 
since Jan. 1. 

A little export business is being done 
in small lots at close prices; for in- 
stance, this week at 40s 6d, when 44s 


should have been had. Glasgow import- ° 


ers say that Australian flour is obtain- 
able at 35s, but they are willing to pay 
a little more for American. Th he sale 
of clears recently for export has cleared 
up the situation somewhat, and pressure 
from that source is not so acute and de- 
moralizing. Soft wheat clears have been 
draggy and difficult to sell. 

Prices of soft wheat and soft wheat 


flour at Toledo have been reasonably 
steady for some time, wheat not showing 
a range greater than 10c, and advances 
frequently not fully reflected in flour, 
owing to the high price of feed and the 
resulting tendency to cut the price of 
flour. Soft wheat standard patent has 
been procurable at $5.75@6, in 98’s, for 
two months or more. This stability may 
have had something to do with maintain- 
ing a rather steady flow of flour business 
in decreased volume, but does not ap- 
pear to have stimulated demand. 

Millers hardly anticipate any boom 
times, but rather look for a continuation 
of present conditions. Flour stocks are 
not believed to be burdensome in any 
part of the country, or in any position, 
and hence the anticipation of a rather 
steady flow of business, even if of small 
volume, seems warranted. 

Feed has worked into an easier posi- 
tion, with prices not so firm and strong, 
and shows a tendency to weaken. In 
spite of the reduced output, some mills 
have caught up on their bookings and 
have feed to sell. The point is that while 
feed is not a drug on the market, neither 
is it in such strong position as a short 
time ago. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.17 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Jan. 20. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent was quoted at $5.80@6, local 
springs at $6.80, and local Kansas at 
$6.50, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo; soft winter 
wheat bran $29@30 ton, mixed feed 
$28. 75@30, and middlings $28.50@30. 
Bran is stronger than middlings. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
-, £ ... SREP ERETTREC LCS 18,600 39 
BGS WOO ccc cccccscccccce 17,300 36 
rp. Ser eee 21,600 45 
TWO FOOTE BHO cccscciccccs 23,500 49 
TRIOS FORTS BHO oo cccccccer 22,300 46 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921, 1920 and 1919: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ceeese 26 142,050 67,7438 40% 
Last week ...... 26 159,750 60,442 38 
ZORF BBO .rccces 31 176,310 66,743 38 
Two years ago... 10 74,760 42,138 56 
Three years ago.. 12 87,660 39,474 45 


SELLING STATE INSTITUTIONS 


As a result of the campaign by Michi- 
gan millers to secure the use of Michigan 
milled flotir in state institutions, the fol- 
lowing sales and deliveries have so far 
been made: Kalamazoo State Hospital, 
1 car soft wheat, $5.45, f.o.b; Pontiac 
State Hospital, 1 car blended, $5.50, de- 
livered; Traverse City State Hospital, 1 
car blended, $5.80, delivered; Ionia State 
Hospital, 1 car blended, $5.90, delivered; 
Michigan Home and Training School, 1 
car blended, $5.80, f.o.b; State Prison, 
Jackson, 1 car blended, $5.45, f.o.b; 
Michigan Soldiers’ Home, 1 car blended, 
$5.50, delivered. 

Proposals have been mailed to the 
mills asking for bids on additional cars 
for Traverse City and Lapeer. This will 
make the total sales 10 cars. 

NOTES 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, will leave Sunday to attend the 
agricultural conference in Washington, 
D. C. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, will leave early next 
week to spend the rest of the winter in 
Florida. 

Joseph F. Shepperd, ye Ind., 
is now representing the Sparks Milling 
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Co., Alton, Ill., and Terre Haute, Ind., 
in Indiana. 

Harry Hinkson, recently with the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in Indiana, 
is now representing the Big Diamond 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, in Michigan. 

George W. Bollinger, formerly man- 
ager Brenneman Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, is now connected with the United 
Bakeries Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. G. Spear, general manager Mid- 
West Flour Mills Co., New York and 
Columbus, Ohio, was in Columbus to at- 
tend the meeting of directors and stock- 
holders, Jan. 10-11. 

C. L. Keator, sales manager Barber 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is on an eastern 
business trip and is expected to stop off 
in this section on his return, calling on 
the mill’s connections. 

R. T. Stedman, formerly with the 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is 
now representing Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca, Minn., in Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. 

Holaday & McIntosh, flour brokers, 
Commerce Building, Columbus, Ohio, 
have added to their organization Christo- 
pher Hare, a well-known flour salesman, 
who will travel in southern Ohio for 
them. 

A number of mills are looking for 
salesmen in this section. Mills desiring 
salesmen for Ohio, Indiana or Michigan, 
and men who wish to obtain such em- 
ployment, are invited to communicate 
with this office. 

The Charles A. Jones Grain & Flour 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., was recently in- 
corporated for $100,000, succeeding to 
the business formerly conducted by Mr. 
Jones, as Charles A. Jones & Co., jobbing 
flour and feed. 

Stanley C. Byrum, of the Byrum Sales 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is no longer han- 
dling the account of the Williamson Mill- 
ing Co., Clay Center, Kansas. This mill 
is now being represented in Indiana by 
Joseph V. Eisen. 

J. C. Herron, formerly with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
now representing the Crete (Neb.) Mills 
in Ohio, under the direction of Harry 
B. Apple, broker, Columbus, Ohio, who 
has the account of the mill. 

Bakers attending the meeting of their 
association at Columbus, Ohio, this week, 
complained of poor business, and said 
that they were not making any money. 
According to talk around the hotel lob- 
by, very little flour was sold at the con- 
vention. 

D. W. Cass and G. M. Wheeler, for- 
merly connected with the Bakers Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland, Ohio, together with 
F. G. Clark, have formed a new company 
known as the D. W. Cass Co., 1087 West 
Eleventh Street, Cleveland, and will han- 
dle baking oils and greases for the bak- 
ery trade. 

J. E. Brock is now representing the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
in Ohio. He was formerly connected 
with the milling business for 12 years 
in the Southwest, principally with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. and the Pratt 
Mills, and for about a year was in the 
sales department of the Larabee Flour * 
Mills Corporation. 

W. S. Boeke, sales manager Cascade 
(Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., Clarence 
O’Gordon, sales manager Greenleaf Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, E. W. Erickson, 
secretary and sales manager Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis, and Wil- 
liam H. Clevenger, sales manager Tyler 
& Co., Junction City, Kansas, were call- 
ing on their mills’ connections in this 
section this week, and were also present 
at the meeting of Ohio bakers at Colum- 
bus. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Jan. 21.—Milling 
in Indiana had no outstanding features 
this week. Some concerns did a fair 
business in flour, but few reported as 
much as one half of a capacity output. 
Buying for the most part continues on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Quotations are 
near the level of last week, with asking 
prices 10c bbl higher in most cases. 

Values offered by millers undoubtedly 
are better than in many months. There 
is some indication that this fact is op- 
erating to overcome the lack of confi- 
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dence that has affected the trade, al- 
though the movement is slow. The liqui- 
dation that has been widespread in wheat 
and flour has spread to the baking in- 
dustry, with the pendulum, some believe, 
swinging to too low prices, especially in 
the case of bread. 

More for the money is the arenes | 
principle, and the combined ingenuity o 
miller, jobber, baker and retailer may be 
depended on to accomplish that result. 
Profit margins have become narrower 
and narrower in the last few months as 
a result of rigid price resistance on the 
part of the consuming public. Quicker 
and more numerous turnovers alone, mill- 
ers believe, will bring the prosperity that 
is their due. 

Bakers in several Hoosier cities are 
seeking to increase consumption of 
bread. Many are conducting advertising 
campaigns, at the same time announcing 
lower prices for their products. Some 
are seeking to reduce the number of 
deliveries to homes by making an espe- 
cially low price for bread when bought 
at certain ane at the bakeries. 

Soft winter patent flour, standard to 
short, is offered for shipment in car lots 
at $6@6.80, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis. Hard winter patents, stand- 
ard to short, are priced at $6.35@7.10. 
Spring patents range $6.25@7.35. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet, of 
output activity 
This week ..........-+se+% 8,39 7 


DT EEE ss vevcccccssbeece 9,034 40 
WOOP GRO ccsccvsccccccccce 5,956 26 
Two years ago ......-++5+5 17,900 78 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
WEBRSS sc ccc cccvecccees 10,000 8,000 
GOED. boo oe wees wee acess 594,000 234,000 
EE a bb Ghvss 0 500b beds ak 306,000 112,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Jan. 21, 1922.. 196,630 432,500 365,500 .... 
Jan, 22, 1921.. 122,100 550,420 382,820 1,000 
Jan, 24, 1920.. 449,620 231,190 82,850 3,570 


CORN PRODUCTS 
Demand is fair, but not what it should 
be at this time of the year. ‘As in the 
case of flour, buying for the most part 
continues on a _hand-to-mouth basis. 
Quotations show no change from last 
week. Grits are quoted for shipment in 
car lots at $1.55 per 100 lbs, sacked, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at $1.50, hom- 
iny at $1.60, hominy flakes at $2.45, cere- 
aline at $2.15, and corn flour at $1.65. 
Intimations received by grain dealers 
in Indianapolis are that the export trade 
in corn is larger than is being made pub- 
lic. Local concerns said this idea had 
received support in the last few days 
from the way in which the cash market 
had taken care of an exceedingly free 
movement from the country. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is only in fair demand in this 
territory, recent mild weather having 
caused a slump in buying. However, 
colder weather which recently has come 
to the central states is expected to ac- 
celerate trade. Quotations show no 
change from last week, bran being of- 
fered for shipment in car lots at $26.50 
@27 ton, sacked, mixed feed at $26.50@ 
28 and middlings at $29.50@30. Hominy 
feed is available at $23, bulk, and $24.50, 
sacked. 

NOTES 

The Mishawaka (Ind.) Baking Co. will 
dissolve as a corporation. 

Fire in the office of the Rushville 
(Ind.) Elevator of [. H. Reed & Son 
caused a loss of. $500. 

An old flour mill at Camby, 11 miles 
southwest of Indianapolis, is being re- 
built into a community church. 

John Henry Meltzer, 78 years old, one 
of the pioneer millers in this state, is 
dead at his home east: of Shelbyville. 
George F. Meltzer, a son, survives. 

Harry Little and Jesse Cripe, stock- 
holders, have asked for a receiver for 
the Onward (Ind.) Elevator Co. The 
complainants say it has an indebtedness 
of $39,800. 

The Prairieton (Ind.) Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Co., supported by 50 
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Vigo County grain growers, is soon to 
pass into the hands of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc. 

The Southern Seed & Supply Co.,. of 
Indianapolis, has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital stock, to deal in seeds, 
feeds and grain, 5 4 Ralph Boyd, Virgil 
Clark and Ernest Langsford. 

The United States Package Co. a 
Delaware corporation making baskets 
and other containers, has qualified to do 
business in Indiana. Arnott M. Cleve- 
land, of Plymouth, is the concern’s rep- 
resentative in this state. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., flour millers, Indianap- 
olis, is chairman of the Indiana Russian 
Famine Fund Commission. He has been 
devoting much time to the work, and a 
large number of gifts already have re- 
sulted. 

Tests made recently by Professor J. 
J. Davis, chief of the department of en- 
ny at Purdue University, show 
that wheat sown late last fall in Indiana 
is, as a rule, free from Hessian fly, while 
fields seeded early in the fall are in- 
fested with the pest. 

Plans are being made for the annual 
convention of the Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana, which will 
be held at Wabash in March. Approxi- 
mately 200 delegates are expected to at- 
tend. The organization is composed of 
all co-operatively owned elevators in the 
state. J.S. Minch, of Chalmers, is presi- 
dent of the association. 

John M. Hornung, 76 years old, a vet- 
eran Indiana miller and grain dealer, 
died of pneumonia last week at Greens- 
burg, at the home of Mrs. James Men- 
denhall, a niece. He was born at Stutt- 
gart, Germany, coming to the United 
States when 20 years old. Mr. Hornung 
is survived by two sons, John and Albert, 
who were associated with their father in 
the mill at Greensburg. 

Epwarp H. Zreecner. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvittz, Inp., Jan. 21.—Evansville 
millers are in a better frame of mind at 
the close of the week, a period that has 
shown an improved demand, especially 
from domestic sources. There is no spe- 
cial reason for it, some of them say, but 
the demand is here, nevertheless, and 
they are grateful for the fact. Most 
mills have orders booked ahead, which is 
a relief from previous day-to-day busi- 
ness. Feed is in sharp demand. 

Flour prices ruled stronger this week. 
Best patent is quoted at $7.10@8.50, 
straights at $6.50@6.70, and clears at 
$3.60@4.50, basis car lots, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville. 

Feed, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Evansville, is quoted: bran, $27.50; mixed 
feed, $26.50; shorts, $26. The unusual 
demand has stiffened prices. 


NOTES 

Austin Igleheart and J. H. Parrish 
represented Igleheart Bros. at the can- 
ners’ and jobbers’ convention at Louis- 
ville, returning home Friday. 

Igleheart Bros. bookéd during the 
week an order for the West Indies for 
a large consignment of flour for imme- 
diate shipment. They are also figuring 
on a shipment of 5,000 bbls for delivery 
in Poland. 

Among this week’s visitors to Evans- 
ville were three representatives from 
Chester Hogle & Co., of Chicago, job- 
bers for Igleheart Bros., the number in- 
cluding Mr. Hogle. H. H. Holbert, the 
oo representative at St. Paul, was 
also here. They all reported an im- 
proved outlook, and expressed the belief 
that the flour business would soon be- 
come normal, W. W. Ross. 


GEORGIA 

Atranta, Ga. Jan. 21.—The flour 
trade, while dull and narrow, held some 
indication this week of better business. 
Jobbers bought small lots for forward 
delivery, with the hope of trade improv- 
ing next week. Prices are about even 
with last week. 

Wheat millfeeds were dull, and trade 
demand was very small. Merchants are 
buying only as immediately required. 
Bran is quoted at $81@32, and is rather 
scarce, due to curtailed output of the 
flour mills. Other feeds are very dull, 
and moving in limited quantities. Hom- 











iny feed prices are nominal, with little 
or no trade. 

Cottonseed meal business was fair this 
week, and prices were unchanged. Mer- 
chants are buying only in small lots as 
they need the goods to fill orders. The 
oil mills are carrying most of the meal 
and. hull stocks, which were rather lim- 
ited by the small crush this season, and 
the mills are confident of prices being 
maintained. 

Hay receipts show some improvement, 
and the trade demand is better, due to 
the small stocks carried in this market 
for a long period. Prices are firm, but 
about unchanged from last week. 

J. Hore Tioner. 


VIRGINIA 


Norroik, Va., Jan. 21.—More than the 
usual activity has been seen in the flour 
market here this week, buyers who have 
held off for a long time being obliged to 
fill requirements. The stronger grain 
market appears to have had the effect 
of inducing buyers to take on extra 
quantities in all sections. Jobbers report 
better sales, both locally and outside. 
Mills have advanced their quotations. 
Top winter wheat patents are offered this 
week at $6.35@6.75, Kansas hard wheat 
patents at $6.90@7.40, and northwestern 
spring patents at $7@7.50. 

The millfeed situation remains un- 
changed so far as prices are concerned. 
The slight advance in flour has been 
taken by buyers as an indication that 
feed will be reduced somewhat, and they 
are not coming in for anything but im- 
mediate needs. Bran is quoted this week 
at $31.50@32, standard middlings at $29 
@31, fancy middlings at $32@34, and red 
dog at $42@48. JosepH A. Lesuie. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvittze, Tenn., Jan. 21.—A some- 
what better demand for flour from the 
Southeast has featured business this 
week, mostly for quick shipment, with a 
few sales of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls. The 
strong tone of the wheat market has 
heartened buyers, some of whom appear 
to believe that prices are now low 
enough. Mills have been making some 
purchases of wheat to cover sales. No. 2 
red, with bill, is quoted at $1.35 bu, 
Nashville. 

Flour prices have ruled steady to a 
shade firmer, in sympathy with cash 
wheat, and the range has not been quite 
so wide. They are substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7.65@8; standard or regular 
patent, $6.65@7; straight patent, $5.90@ 
6.25; first clears, $4.25@5. 

Rehandlers report a moderate demand 
for Minnesota and Kansas _ flours. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cot- 
ton, delivered at Nashville, $7.20@7.75; 
hard winter wheat patent, $6.20@6.50. 

Little change is noted in millfeed. 
Demand holds up for wheat bran, while 
middlings are quiet. Prices: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.0o.b., 
Ohio River points, $25@26; standard 
middlings or shorts, $27@29. 

A slight improvement is noted in de- 
mand for corn meal. Prices: bolted 
meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $1.22@1.27; unbolted meal, 
$1.17@1.22. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 


flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 








Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 174,630 93,682 53.6 
Last week .......- 206,640 89,646 43.3 
Yea? OBO .......5 188,490 84,321 44.7 
Two years ago.... 198,270 160,705 81.0 


Three years ago.. 201,570 103,696 51.4 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 21 Jan. 14 
Flour, BOIS ...cccccsccce 31,000 36,800 
We, le 5 8 or ene «00-00 244,000 222,000 
RSA 60,000 65,000 
Gute, BUM occccsssccesss 495,000 504,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week were 245 cars. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, is in 
Washington. 

Percy Jones, of Hickman,’ Ky., has 
purchased Charles Hurt’s bakery at Dy- 
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ersburg, Tenn. He will continue his 
bakery at Hickman. 

The Hendersonville (Tenn.) Milling 
Co., with $15,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by R. J. Lyles, James P. 
Anderson and others. 

The new 200-bbl plant of the Model 
Mill Co., Jackson, Tenn., is nearing com- 
pletion, and is — to begin opera- 
tions in about 10 days. 

Albert Cox and H. D. Williams, of 
the Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, P. 
Vincent Kelly, of the Pacific Seed 
House, Denver, C. G. Randall, of the 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill., and 
W. B. Anderson, Jr., president Acme 
Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., were in Nash- 
ville this week. 

Fire of unknown origin recently de- 
stroyed the warehouse and elevator of 
the J. N. Covington Grain Co., Nash- 
ville, causing a loss estimated at $50,000. 
D. S. Williams was largely interested 
in the property. The feed mills of the 
Just Milling Co. and the plant of the 
Nashville arehouse & Elevator Co. 
were endangered. 

Joun Lerrrr. 


ALABAMA 


Mostrx, Ata., Jan. 21.—Market condi- 
tions are firm. Prices rule about the 
same as a week ago, best patent flour 
being quoted at $8.80 bbl, seconds at 
$7.80, and other grades in proportion. 
Local dealers report business much bet- 
ter than .at the same period in 1921, 
with indications of continued improve- 
ment. Travelling salesmen returning 
from ‘the interior say retail merchants 
are not talking hard times so much as 
they did a few weeks ago. Optimistic 
reports come from every quarter. 

ran and shorts supplies are not equal 
to the demand, and prices stay abnor- 
mally high. Dealers say it is almost im- 
possible to secure delivery of these prod- 
ucts from the mills. 

Demand for flour and all grains and 
grain products is better, with shipments 
exceeding those of the latter weeks of 
1921 or the similar period a year ago. 

Mills grinding feeds are running about 
half time, somewhat better than for sev- 
eral months, and corn mills continue on 
practically full time. 

Exports for the week were 181 gross 
tons flour to Belize, and 140 to Living- 
ston, in barrels; 1,760 bbls to Havana, 
612 to Matanzas, and 3,010 to London, 
all in cotton sacks; 303 gross tons corn 
to Belize, 32,350 bus to Havana, and 
9,419 to Matanzas; 41 tons hay, 4 sacks 
feedstuffs and 3 sacks‘ oats to Belize. 

W. J. Boxes. 


AVAILABLE SUPPLY OF RYE 
The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis: “Assuming that the domestic con- 
sumption this crop year has been prac- 
tically the same as last, and it has not 
differed materially, we believe, there was 
on Jan. 1 an available supply of rye in 
this country of about 6,500,000 bus more 
than on the same date the year before. 
The supply in terminal elevators is 3,- 
500,000 bus more, ——— a surplus 
of 3,000,000 bus in first hands over last 
year. This statement is based upon the 
revised production figures announced by 
the government in December and upon 
the exports, which to Jan. 1, from this 
crop, totaled about half of those of the 

previous year for the same period.” 











COMMERCE AGENTS TO CONFER 
District representatives of the De- 
artment of Commerce in some 30 cities 
ave been called for a three-day confer- 
ence with Secretary Hoover at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Reorganization chan 
in the. department will be discussed, with 
a view to working out plans for provid- 
ing the most.efficient service to American 
business, District offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in- 
clude Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and Milwaukee. 





Since the beginning of the present 
crop season, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has hauled over 2,200 cars grain, 
with a capacity of about 5,000,000 bus, 
to the elevators at West St. John, for 
shipment oversea. This is considerably 
in excess of the business of the same kind 
and time for the preceding year. At 
present the elevators there contain abou 
1,500,000 bus in storage. ; 
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The local flour trade is holding up 
very well. There is a steady small lot 
movement of flour going to both the 
bakery and the family trade. Few bak- 
ers or wholesalers are buying in straight 
cars, but hard wheat mills in outside 
states, with well-established brands, con- 
tinue to sell occasional car lots, and on 
draft terms in competition with the local 
hard wheat flours sold on trade accept- 
ance terms. The trade appears to be less 
apprehensive as to violent downward 
fluctuations, and is gradually but slowly 
returning to normal buying methods. 

A moderate business is passing to the 
eastern and southeastern states, rail ship- 
ment. The movement by water to the 
Atlantic seaboard, however, is negligible. 
Some of the mills have had rather un- 
fortunate experiences in disposing of 
flour shipped to Atlantic and Gulf ports 
by water, and are not inclined to push 
this business until more satisfactory 
methods of distribution from the eastern 
seaboard are worked out. Business with 
California is only fair. 

There is no improvement in the export 

situation. While United Kingdom mar- 
kets are a little nearer millers’ views, 
they are too low to result in business. 
Hongkong is still buying strong grades 
of flour on a moderate scale, but straights 
are not wanted in any oriental markets 
at prevailing price levels for American 
flour. ‘ 
Top patents, basis cotton 98's, sea- 
board, are quoted: Montana, $6.80@7.95 
bbl; Kansas, $7@7.90; Dakota, $8.10@ 
8.60; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.55@7.45. Washington bakers patent, 
basis 98’s, $6@6.15; blue-stem family 
patent, basis 49’s, $6.50@6.75; straights, 
$5.80@6.10. 

Feed continues in fair demand, Wash- 
ington mill-run selling at $22 ton in 
mixed cars, delivered, transit points. 
Montana mills are offering somewhat 
lower, but are not selling in this market. 


FLOUR OUTPUT - 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Narthwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

PRs WEAR. cccccecs 52,800 31,091 59 
Last week ........ 52,800 22,916 43 
ZORP BOD ccovecces 52,800 25,655 49 
Two years ago..... 52,800 47,159 89 
Three years ago.... 52,800 19,129 40 
Four years ago.... 46,800 38,510 82 
Five years ago..... 40,800 24,549 60 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
eer 57,000 41,351 73 
oe” Ss eee 57,000 38,557 68 
oF elmer 57,000 18,933 33 
Two years ago..... 57,000 57,290 100 
Three years ago.... 57,000 ° 19,371 33 
Four years ago.... 57,000 38,775 68 
Five years ago..... 57,000 31,323 64 

EXPORT WHEAT TYPE SAMPLES 


Sales of wheat from the north Pacific 
Coast for export to the United King- 
dom have heretofore been based on type 
ae established annually by the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce, and at the 
beginning of the present crop year the 
Liverpool grain contract was amended 
so as to permit transactions also on the 
basis of type samples established by the 
Merchants’ Exchange of Seattle, which 
were uniform with those of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Some months ago the wheat growers 
of the Pacific Northwest, believing that 


export sales of\ wheat based on these 
type samples were inimical to their in- 
terests, took up the matter with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of requiring fed- 
eral wheat grades as a basis for export 
sales, and the solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reached the con- 
clusion that transactions based on other 
than federal grades were contrary to 
the provisions of the United States grain 
standards act. 

After a conference with the London 
Corn Trade Association, held at London 
last July, a meeting was held at Port- 
land, attended by wheat growers, farm 
bureau interests and exporters, to ob- 
tain an expression of opinion of the va- 
rious interests. 

In a letter written by Henry C. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture, addressed 
to the grain committee of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, he advises that 
the above type samples as a basis for 
transactions involving the exportation of 
wheat are illegal. 

In his letter the secretary states: “As 
a result, the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates and the solicitor of this 
department have reconsidered the whole 
question, and have reached the conclu- 
sion that the practice in question is both 
uneconomic and illegal, and that their 
former opinion should be sustained from 
both the administrative and legal points 
of view. 

“After reviewing this matter I am of 
the opinion that these conclusions should 
be sustained and communicated to you 
with the expectation that all transactions 
made by members of your organization 
after receipt of this letter relating to the 
next crop movement will conform to the 
requirements of the grain standards act, 
but in order to avoid unnecessary hard- 
ship in connection with the matter this 
department will take no action with re- 
spect to transactions, otherwise lawful, 
which are made on the same basis as 
heretofore and on which shipments are 
made prior to July 1, next. This date is 
selected because of its proximity to the 
beginning of the movement of the next 
crop of wheat from the Pacific North- 
west.” 

While this ruling is held by the farm- 
ers as a victory, it is probable that it 
will prove quite the contrary, in that it 
will make it very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to export, on the scale formerly 
customary, off grade, mixed and smutty 
wheats, as the requirements of the feder- 
al grain standards are much more se- 
vere than the basis of the type samples 
heretofore in use. 

Individual exporters can, of course, 
furnish their own type samples, but this 
is likely to complicate and curtail busi- 
ness based on uniform type samples. 


NOTES 


Cables to the Orient now have to be 
sent via the Atlantic, owing to a break 
in the cable from San Francisco. 


Moritz Thomsen, president Centennial 
Mill Co., of Seattle, represents the mill- 
ing industry at the Pacific steamship 
pool conference being held at San Fran- 
cisco. 


J. F. Schreiner has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Washington Hay Growers’ 
Association, of Yakima, Wash., insolvent. 
The association is composed of many 
hay growers in the Yakima and Walla 
Walla districts. 


The Depere, operated by the General 


Steamship Corporation, loaded with flour, . 


wheat and lumber from the Pacific 
Coast, is ashore at Callao, Peru, and the 
cargo will have to be lightered before 
the ship can be floated. 

Representatives of all Pacific steam- 
ship lines attended the recent hearing at 
New York and voted for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to draft a uniform 


rate scale to overcome the present wide 
discrepancies in transpacific rates. 

The wheat export trade on the Pacific 
Coast is lifeless, Australia and Argen- 
tina offering below values here. Export- 
ers have not followed the advance, and 
are buying little in the country. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 21.—The 
fairly active demand for flour that pre- 
vailed during the first week in the new 
year apparently was of short duration, 
as the past week has been very quiet. 
The trade seems to have sufficient flour 
for near-by requirements, and is dis- 
posed to mark time in anticipation of 
lower prices, there being little confidence 
in the present market. 

Mill prices, in sympathy with the up- 
ward trend in wheat this week, are 
slightly firmer, and as follows: Dakota 
standard patent, $8.30 bbl; Dakota 
clears, $6.35; Montana standards, $7.65; 
Montana clears, $5.90; Dakota and Mon- 
tana first patent, 60c bbl above standard 
patent prices; Kansas first patent, $7.60; 
Kansas standard, $7.20; eastern first 
clear, $5@5.25; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade, $6.25@6.50 (dock); cut- 
off, $5.80@6, 98’s, cotton, delivered, San 
Francisco. 

The millfeed market developed con- 
siderable firmness this week, induced by 
a more active demand and a scarcity of 
offerings. Northern white bran and 
mill-run were offered at $23.50@26 ton; 
middlings, $36; low grade flour, $38@40. 

NOTES 

J. M. Parker, manager of the Sperry 
Flour Co.’s mill in Ogden, was in San 
Francisco this week. 

On Jan. 10 the Los Angeles Millers’ 
Club was entertained at luncheon by 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., at the 
Athletic Club. 

H. H. Young, for many years active- 
ly engaged in the bakery business in San 
Francisco, as head of the Young & 


- Swain Baking Co., died this week at his 


residence in San Mateo. 

George F. Warren having retired 
from the firm of Warren & Weldon, 
wholesale grain, flour and millfeed deal- 
ers, Los Angeles, the business will here- 
after be conducted by S. P. Weldon as 
S. P. Weldon & Co. 

Albert Sommerville, for a number of 
years connected with the Sperry Flour 
Co., and for some time Sperry manager 
in the Sacramento valley district, died 
on Jan. 14, in Sacramento, following an 
operation for appendicitis. 

W. T. Welisch & Co. have resumed 
publication of the “Welisch Rice Bowl,” 
beginning with the issue of Jan. 3. The 
“Rice Bowl,” as it was originally named, 
had become an institution in the rice in- 
dustry throughout the world. 

James F. Abbott, United States trade 
adviser in Japan, is in California study- 
ing the rice situation here. He has ex- 
pressed the opinion that Japan should 
furnish a very good market for the sur- 
plus rice produced in California. . 


OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Jan. 21.—An ad- 
vance of 5c in export flour was an- 
nounced by the mills here, as a result 
of the higher prices asked for wheat, 
but no change was made in bakers or 
family grades. The latter holds at $6.75, 
and bakers hard wheat at $6.65. New 
export flour business is limited. The 
trade is hoping for oriental orders in the 
coming month, but competition from 
Australia is feared. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......+. 7,000 31,784 55 
Last week ........ 57,000 36,513 62 
Year O80 ....c.eee 48,000 27,058 56 
Two years ago..... 42,600 24,536 57 
Three years ago.... 40,500 17,457 43 
Four years ago..... 33,000 32,663 98 


There was a good demand for wheat 
throughout the week, but buyers found 
it difficult to deal with farmers who, as 
a rule, were bullish. There were rumors 
of the sale of a cargo or two for export, 
and it is known that a number of large- 
sized parcels were also worked for 
Europe. Some of the sales, as cabled 
from the other side, would not show 


401 


much profit for the sellers. Closin 
wheat bids at the local exchange: ha 
white and hard winter, $1.12 bu; white 
club and soft white, $1.10; northern 
spring, $1.09; red Walla, $1.06. 

There was a moderate inquiry for 
coarse grains at generally steady prices. 
Bids at the exchange: white oats, $27.50 
ton; gray oats, $26.50; brewing barley, 
$26; feed barley, $24; No. 2 eastern 
yellow corn, $24; No. 3 corn, $23.75. 

The millfeed market was firm. There 
was a strong demand from California 
for mill-run, and several large sales were 
reported made. Prices were advanced 
to $20 for straight cars. 


J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., Jan. 21.—Mon- 
tana milling men say there has been a 
material increase in demand for mill- 
feeds in the last 10 days, and that the 
call comes from all sections of the East. 
They note that local demand has been 
stimulated by the winter weather, which 
has been aggravated by the excessive 
snowfall and the continued covering of 
snow on the range. ; 

There has been, millers say, some in- 
crease in inquiry for flour, with a slight 
betterment in sales, but the quantity has 
not been large. The territory covered 
by the flour inquiry has been substan- 
tially the same as usual at this season. 
There has, however, been improvement 
of a few cents in flour prices over a 
week ago. Feed is higher and the mar- 
ket firmer. The quotations: flour $7.25 
bbl in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots; millfeeds, $17 ton, same 
terms. 

THE GRAIN MARKETS 

Northern spring wheat is selling lo- 
cally at 97@99c bu, and winter wheat at 
91@98c. Flaxseed commands $1.67 bu. 
Railway officials say there is little de- 
mand for grain cars now, but that would 
be natural, as the roads in many sections 
are not passable, because of snow. Even 
if farmers had wheat, they could hardly 
drag it to market. As a matter of fact, 
it becomes more and more apparent that 
the holding of wheat on the farm is more 
a figment of imagination than a fact, 
and that, aside from seed requirements, 
practically all the crop of 1921 is sold 
or being held on elevator storage tickets. 

Price slumps in the markets during the 
past year are reflected strongly in crop 
value estimates made up by the statisti- 
cian for the United States agricultural 
department for the Montana area. In 
his recent bulletin on that subject, F. W. 
Beier, the statistician, places the total 
value of the 1921 spring wheat crop a‘ 
$20,349,000, with a bushelage of 23,940,- 
000. His estimate on winter wheat is 
4,228,000 bus valued at $3,594,000, com- 
pared with 4,920,000 bus in 1920, worth 
36,298,000. He says the value of the 
1920 spring wheat crop was $30,426,000 
for 23,700,000 bus. 

Mr. Beier puts the total value of the 
11 principal crops of the state, wheat, 
hay, potatoes, oats, corn, flax, apples, 
barley and rye, at $58,334,000, compared 
to $83,147,000 for 1920. The average 
acreage yield of winter wheat for 1921 
was 14 bus, and the average yield of 
spring wheat 12 bus. 

Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 


Ocpven, Uran, Jan. 21.—Slightly in- 
creased demand for flour and heavier 
movement of grain in the intermountain 
states are reported by Ogden millers and 
grain dealers, improvement being most 
noticeable in the southeastern states. 
There has been some demand for export 
trade, especially for clears and low 
grades. Prices for both wheat and flour 
were slightly higher this week. 

Millers were offering 75@85c for 
wheat, f.o.b., country points in southern 
Idaho and northern Utah, with 5c bu 
differential at Ogden. The Ogden Grain 
Exchange reported an increased move- 
ment of grain from country points 
through the Ogden and Pocatello ter- 
minals. 

Prices on flour during the week were 
$5.50 bbl for soft wheat and $5.75 for 
hard and family patents, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton bags. The 
southeastern market was quoted $5.75 
for standards and $6 for high patents, 
car lots, f.0.b., lower river points, basis 
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98-lb cotton b California tions 
were $6@6.50 for hard wheat rs and 
family patents, car lots, f.o.b., California 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran prices advanced slightly on ship- 
ments to the Pacific Coast, one miller 
securing $26 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points. Demand was 
slighty heavier in Utah, but without 
price advance, it being quoted at $20, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


John L. Taylor, of the Inland Grain 
Co., operating a chain of elevators in 
Utah and Idaho, has been elected direc- 
tor of the Weber Club. 

W. W. Percival, of the Elko (Nev.) 
Milling Co., was in Ogden today on his 
way to Laramie, Wyo., to inspect a mill 
which is being considered for one of a 
string of plants to be operated by the 
Elko company. 

Jesse S. Richards, secretary of the 
Ogden Live Stock Show for the past 
two years, has been elected secretary of 
the Ogden Chamber of Commerce, to 
suc O. J. Stilwell, resigned. Mr. 
Stilwell becomes trust officer of the Og- 
den State Bank.’ 

a ag have been resumed by the 
Purity Biscuit Co. at Salt Lake, increas- 
ing business warranting capacity use of 
the plant, according to Verne A. Tracy, 
manager. Oil burning equipment for 
ovens was installed during the two 
weeks’ shut-down. 

Suit has been started in the district 
court at Provo by J. E. Syrett against 
the Utah Valley Milling & Produce Co. 
and the Payson Exchange & Savin 
Bank for issuance of title to a flour mill 
at Santaquin and for additional judg- 
ment of $700. In event the deed is not 
made, the plaintiff asks judgment for 
$16,475. e litigation results from a 

revious mill deal, according to Syrett, 

y which he transferred Syrett’s mill 
at Bicknell, Wayne County, Utah, to the 
defendants, he securing the Santaquin 
mill, He has been operating the latter, 
but declares the defendants have failed 
to deliver the deed and pay a balance 
alleged to be due. W. E. Zuppann. 


ACCIDENTS IN BAKERIES 


Georgia Court of Appeals Discusses the Lia- 
bility of Employing Bakers for 
Injuries to Workers 


The opinion of the Georgia court of 
appeals in the case of Zakas Bakery vs. 
Lipes {Lipes was plaintiff in the lower 
court), 109 S.E. 537, deals in general 
with the liability of an employing baker 
for injuries sustained by an employee, 
and in particular with the liability of 
one partner for negligence of an asso- 
ciate toward their employees. 

Plaintiff was employed in the bakery 








of defendant partnership, and was in- 


jured through his hand coming in contact 
with exposed cogwheels on the rear side 
of an electrically operated molding ma- 
chine when he attempted to manipulate 
an electric switch which was in close 
proximity to the cogwheels. 

For the purposes of the appeal the 
court of appeals treated the facts of the 
case as establishing that the exposed 
wheels had been previously guarded, but 
that the guard had become broken and 
displaced; that the employing firm knew 
or ought to have known that the cogs 
were left exposed, but that the circum- 
stances were not such as to charge plain- 
tiff with such knowledge. firming 
judgment in favor of plaintiff, the court 
of appeals said: 

“Under the law of this state it is well 
settled that the master owes a duty to 
his servant of furnishing safe machinery 
and to keep the machinery in a safe con- 
dition, and that this duty is one of the 
absolute nondelegable duties of the mas- 
ter, and that a failure to perform this 
duty is negligence which renders the mas- 
ter liable for injuries to the servant 
caused by the failure of the master to 
perform this absolute, nondelegable duty, 
where the servant is free from any fault 
contributing to his injury... . 

“A partnership in the conduct of its 
business is a legal entity, both as to its 
rights and in the performance of its 
duties to the public and its employees, 
and is a legal entity as to its obligations. 
Partners are, in respect to the business 
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in which they are en agents of each 
other, and aseters + pistaer might 
be liable for the tortious [wrongful] acts 
of another done in the usual course of 
business of the firm. But neither the 
members of a partnership nor the part- 
nership itself is liable for the: personal, 
individual tort [wrong] of a member not 
done in the prosecution of the business 
of the firm, but for his own individual 
and ss purpose. 

“If the master is a member of a part- 
nership by which the servant is employed, 
and the work in which he so takes part 
is within the scope of the common un- 
dertaking of the partnership, his’ part- 
ners are jointly liable with him for an 
injury caused by his negligence to the 
servant. If the act of negligence which 
causes the injury to the servant is the 
act of the partnership itself as a legal 
entity, there can be no question that the 
partnership is liable under the same rules 
of law as apply to individuals or cor- 
porations, and in such case this liability 
would extend to the individual members 
of the ere eee 

“In the instant case tne alleged negli- 
gence is the negligence of the partner- 
ship—the negligent failure on the part 
of the partnership to perform the abso- 
lute, nondelegable duties imposed by the 
law upon the master for the protection 
of the servant. And the law, reasonably 
construed, makes no difference in the 
rules of negligence applicable to the re- 
lationship of master and servant, whether 
the master be an entity such as a part- 
nership, or an individual or a corpora- 
tion.” A. L. ET. 


COST OF BAKING BREAD 


Chicago Retail Bakers Lay Before City 
Council Committee Estimate of 
Actual Production Cost 


In order to place the facts regarding 
the cost of bread production in retail 
bakeries clearly before the public, a 
group of Chicago retail bakers recently 
prepared an estimate of actual produc- 
tion costs as of Jan. 16, 1922, and pre- 
sented it to the committee on living costs 
of the Chicago city council. The figures 
were estimated on the basis of a gross 
business of $1,000 per week, with the 
bread production heavy for the size of 
the establishments. 

In the figures thus tabulated, a barrel 
of flour was used as the basis, the other 
costs being estimated proportionately. 
These figures are given in the first col- 
umn of the subjoined table, but from the 
standpoint of the public the basic unit 
means little and, consequently, the figures 
have been translated by The Northwest- 
ern Miller in the ‘second column to the 
basis of 100 lbs of baked bread. 

This second column is likewise used 
for the accompanying diagram, in which 
the principal cost items of producing 100 
Ibs of bread are shown drawn to scale. 
The cost figures, per barrel of flour and 
per 100 Ibs of baked bread, are as fol- 
lows: 











7~————_—Basis————_, 
Material— 1 bbl flour 100 lbs bread 

IGE ccvcccccescvce $7.50 $2.67 
.30 -11 
08 -03 
-63 -23 
ee -80 .28 
Dusting flour ....... .39 -14 
Pan grease ......... -10 -04 
BORGES cs vecvosvececes -90 -32 

$10.70 $3.82 


Labor— 
Labor of production. $6.40 
Production expense— 


6.40 $2.29 2.29 

















Gas and fuel ....... -68 24 
Electricity ......... 14 -05 

.82 .29 
Total production cost $17.92 $6.40 

Other expense— 

MOOR ccicrvcivecroses $1.40 $ .50 
Laundry ............ 14 05 
Telephone .......... -07 .03 
Insurance .......... 07 -03 
Depreciation ........ 04 02 
Paper and twine.... 037 -10 
Incidentals ......... -02 -01 
Painting and repair. 25 -09 
Waste and cripples.. 45 -15 
Investment ......... -41 +15 
Selling labor ....... 1.76 -62 
Manager’s salary ... 1.00 

5.88 2.10 
Wee) GOR cccccccses $23.80 $8.50 
Number of 1-lb loaves.... 280 1 
Returns at l@c .......... $28.00 $10.00 
Net profit at 10c ........ 4.20 1.5 
Returns at 9c ........... 25.20 9.00 
Net profit at 9c .......... 1.40 .50 
Returns Ot 86. 606. icc ce 22.40 8.00 
Net loss at 8c ........... 1.40 -50 

On a 


percentage basis, the margin of 
profit on each 9 at 10c is 15 per cent 


of the gross selling price. At 9c the 
margin of profit is 51% per cent, while 
at 8c each sale represents a loss of 6 per 
cent of the selling price. 

In order to complete the analysis of 
costs, The Northwestern Miller appends 
a table showing the principal items rep- 
resented by the price paid by the baker 
in Chicago for his flour. It should be 
understood that the Chicago retail bakers 
are in no way responsible for these sup- 
plementary figures. |©———Basis———, 























100 lbs 
1 bbl flour bread 
Wheat to farmer ....... $4.85 $1.74 
Grain handling and trans- 
WORERAIOR mec ce ccescecace .65 -24 
$5.50 $1.98 
Leas feed ......cseeccees 1.02 37 
$4.48 $1.61 
Mill operation .........+.+ -80 -ll 
) eee 25 .09 
Mill general expense ..... -30 -1l 
Mill selling cost ......... .40 12 
PACKABOS ccccsvcccccecee out 05 
BMT) PROBE 2... cccccccccnse -26 09 
Net cost, f.o.b., mill..... $6.15 $2.18 
Transportation, mill to 
WOMOTY occccsccseccsccs -75 .27 
Jobber’s handling cost... . .30 ai 
Jobber’s profit ........... .30 ll 
Flour cost to baker...... $7.50 P $2.67 





Flour at $7.50 per bbl 
$2.67 





Other ingredients 
$1.16 





Iabor of Production 
$2.29 





¥uel and power, $.29 
Rent, $.50 








Selling labor, $.62 





Manager's salary, $.35 





insurance, laundry, paper, twine, 
painting, repair, waste, eto., $.63 











Proportionate Size of Main Cost Items in 
Producing 100 Lbs of Bread in Chicago 
Retail Bakeries as of Jan. 16, 1922 





MILLERS AT NEW ORLEANS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 21—A party 
of about 25 millers of the Southwest will 
leave Kansas City Monday night for 
New Orleans to attend the three-day con- 
ference there arranged by officials of the 
United States Shipping Board and op- 
erators of steamship lines at Gulf ports. 
The Kansas City party will travel in a 
special car over the Frisco and Illinois 
Central railways, arriving at New Or- 
leans Tuesday evening. 

A number of millers from Oklahoma 
and sexas are expected to join the party 
at Memphis, ps 4 it is anticipated that 
connection will be made there with a con- 
siderable party of millers and members 
of the grain trade from St. Louis. 

Included in the party going from Kan- 
sas City are: L. E. Moses and Mrs. 
Moses; W. R. Duerr and Mrs. Duerr; 
Thad L. Hoffman and Mrs. Hoffman; 
August J. Bulte, John C. Koster, John 
W. Cain, R. W. Lightburne, Jr., Robert 
E. Sterling, Kansas City; George M. 
Ross, Ottawa, Kansas; A. R. Kinney, 

-Grand Island, Neb; C. C. Kelly and Mrs. 
Kelly, Hutchinson, Kansas; H. D. Yoder 
and David Page, Topeka, Kansas. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


The Postum Cereal Co., with EF 

ters heretofore at Battle Creek, 

moved its executive offices to New 
ork. : 





ich.,’ 





January 25, 1922 
FARM CONFERENCE OPENS 


President Harding Proposes Thorough Code 
of Law and Business Procedure 
te Assist Agriculture 


Development of a thorough code of 
law and business procedure, with the 
proper machinery of finance, to assure 
the farmer. as generous a supply of 
working capital on as reasonable terms 
as is granted to other industries, was 
advocated on Monday by President 
Harding in opening the national agri- 
cultural conference, now in session at 
Washington, .D. C. 

“An industry,” the President said, 
“more vital than any other, in which 
nearly half the nation’s wealth is invest- 
ed can be relied upon for good security 
and certain returns.” 

Declaring that on the matter of what 
may be called fixed inyestment capital, 
the disadvantage of the farmer so im- 
pressed public opinion that the Federal 
farm Loan Board was established to 
meet the need, the President said the 
farmer still needed some provision for 
supplying him with working capital. 

“Compared with other industries,” he 
continued, “the wonder is that agricul- 
ture, thus deprived of easy access to 
both investment and accommodation 
capital, has prospered even so well.” 

Lines on which financial support of 
agriculture may be organized, President 
Harding said, are suggested in the plan 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board and 
in those rural finance societies which 
have been so effective in some European 
countries. 

“The co-operative loaning associations 
of Europe have been effective incentives 
to united action by farmers,” he con- 
tinued, “and have led them directly into 
co-operation in both production and 
marketing, which has contributed great- 
ly to the stabilization and prosperity of 
agriculture.” 

Whether these organizations are con- 
sidered as means to buying the farmers’ 
requirements in a cheaper market, the 
President asserted, or to selling his prod- 
ucts in a more remunerative one, “the 
conclusion in all cases is the same; it is 
that the farmer is as good a business 
man as any other if he has the chance.” 

Proposals put forward in the confer- 
ence recommend the indorsement of 
Henry Ford’s offer for Muscle Shoals 
and the completion of the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes waterway project which 
are expected to be considered by a sub- 
committee of the transportation com- 
mittee. ; 

A movement to have the conference in- 
dorse extension of the War Finance Cor- 
poration by Congress for another year 
also is under way.’ Reclamation, drain- 
age, co-operative organization of farm- 
ers and taxation are other matters under 
discussion by the committees. 





Insists Upon Farm Credit Relief 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 21.—Charg- 
ing that the government, “through va- 
rious agencies for which it is responsible, 
permitted an artificial deflation to ditch 
agriculture, and is, therefore, now in 
duty bound to find a remedy for its 
recovery,” Charles S. Barrett, head of 
the National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions, has sent out word to all repre- 
sentatives of his organization to insist 
upon credit relief for the farmer. 

That the organized farmers are in no 
mood for mere talk is indicated by the 
statement issued by the board. “It will 
not be enough for the conference which 
opens on Monday to theorize on scien- 
tific farming, new methods of horticul- 
ture, up-to-date systems of dairying and 
means to eliminate the boll weevil,” it 
says. “The question with the vast ma- 
jority of farmers today is not whether 
they shall farm scientifically, but wheth- 
er they shall do any farming at all. This 
is the problem to which the conference 
must address itself; others can wait.” 

JoHn Manrrinan. 





TARIFF RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Republican “farmers’ bloc” in the 
Senate has recommended to the Senate 
finance committee the following schedule 
for the new tariff bill: Wheat 30c per 
bu, barley 20c per bu, oats and rye ldc 
per bu, corn 20c per bu. A duty of 5c 
per lb on short staple cotton, which has 
always been on the free list, was sug- 
gested. 
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Though the wheat situation was more 
or less uncertain during the early part 
of the week, it stiffened toward the close 
and showed some gains in price, nenges 
a somewhat better feeling all round. The 
cause was undoubtedly the estimated 
effect on the coming crop of the cold 
wave reported from the Southwest, and 
the decrease in the visible supply of 
wheat to 70,000,000 bus. 

Firmness in the wheat market was re- 
flected to some extent in flour prices, 
resulting in advanced quotations of about 
20e bbl. Demand for flour, however, con- 
tinues light, though there is some in- 
creased interest on the part of buyers. 
Sales were only in small lots for imme- 
diate delivery. 

There seems to have been some slight 
demand from the regular export market 
for first clears, but bids were so low as 
to be unacceptable, and since the de- 
crease in the supply of clears, due to 
buying by the American Relief Admin- 
istration, prices have stiffened 15@25c 
bbl. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $7.75@ 
8.75; standard patent, $6.75@7.25; first 
clears, $4.50@5; soft winter straights, 
$5.40@5.65; hard winter straights, $6.25 
@6.75; first clears, $4.50@5; rye, $5.25@ 
5.75,—all in jute. 


LUNCHEON CLUB OPENS 


The New York Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club was thrown open to its 
members on’ Jan. 19, and if the first 
day’s attendance can be considered as 
an indication, the project will be a great 
success. The club meets on the roof of 
the Produce Exchange Building, in rooms 
especially built for it. There is a large 
dining room, seating about 300; a very 
comfortably furnished lounge and smok- 
ing room, and a perfectly equipped 
kitchen. 

The opening occurred exactly at noon, 
and inside of 20 minutes thereafter all 
of the tables were filled. Considering the 
fact that the machinery wag not yet in 
perfect working order, the service was 
excellent, and most of those who at- 
tended highly praised the manner in 
which the crowd was handled. 

The movement to furnish a luncheon 
room for the members of the exchange 
fills a need that has been felt for some 
time. All other downtown organizations 
of a similar character have a long wait- 
ing list, and there seemed little chance 
of a change in that situation. Many of 
the older restaurants that were affected 
by the prohibition movement have dis- 
continued business, and it has been in- 
creasingly difficult to find a satisfacto 
place in which to take the noonday meal. 

Many small luncheon parties were ar- 
ranged by members of the trade to cele- 
brate the opening. 


CUBAN LOAN 

The American government notified 
Cuba this week that a loan of $5,000,000 
might be negotiated in the United States, 
but that the conclusion of the further 
loan of $50,000,000 requested by Cuba 
will depend entirely upon the ability of 
the Cuban authorities to reduce their 
budget. The decision to permit this first 
loan was based upon a report of condi- 
tions in Cuba, recently made by General 
Crowder, who stated that promises had 
been’made by the Cuban government to 
cut expenses. 


NOTES 


Charles F. Rock, sales aya and 
secretary Kansas City Milling Co., and 


Frank E. Cole, Kansas City representa- 
tive of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
called at this office on Jan. 20. 

Will H. Clevenger, of Tyler & Co., 
Junction City, Kansas, was in New York 
Jan. 21. 

M. A. Pollock, manager of the Cana- 
dian Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., was in New York on Jan. 18. 


C. L. Keator, sales manager of the 
Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
visiting eastern territory this week. 


Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, who was recently nominated 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, was in New York at the close 
of this week. 

The firm of Cake & Freedman has 
made a change in its New York selling 
arrangements, by which J. C. Krause, 
who formerly represented the concern in 
New York, becomes a partner in the New 
York business under the name of Cake 
& Krause, the original name being re- 
tained by the Philadelphia end of the 
business. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 21.—Some sales- 
men are of the opinion that there is 
more flour moving than for some time, 
and that business so far this month has 
been better than for several weeks. At 
the same time they say that trade is 
far from normal, and the general opin- 
ion points to moderate business during 
the next few weeks. 

One reason for improved demand is 
the fact that there has been more or 
less price cutting by certain mills, both 
spring and hard winter. The statement 
is made that in some instances figures 
have been cut fully 50c bbl. Some of 
the mills advanced their limits 25@35c 
bbl, but, as usual in such cases, a few 
members of the trade who were anxious 
to purchase kept their limits about at 
the old a with the result that they 
were agreeably surprised by prompt ac- 
ceptance. In this way several 1,500-bbl 
lots were sold at a cut in price. 

The cutting of bread prices by some 
of the wholesale bakers and distributors, 
noted last week, has been followed by 
others this week in order to meet com- 
petition. Just what effect this action 
may have on the local flour trade is un- 
certain. If, as some suggest, it leads to 
serious price cutting in bread, and bak- 


ers are tempted thereby to lower the 


quality of their product, it is believed 
by many that as a natural result there is 
bound to be an increase in home baking, 
and a consequent loss to the bakery 
trade. 

Salesmen here are of the opinion that 
the worst feature of the present ‘local 
situation is that when there is a little 
improvement in buying in this market, 
it is too often followed by a moderate 
reaction and a period of quiet trading. 
So, while mill agents report a better 
demand, it is not thought that there will 
be any marked activity, but rather a 
moderate, conservative buying to meet 
current needs, with an occasional pos- 
sible “flyer” when an unusually attrac- 
tive price is named. 

At the close of the week, prices gen- 
erally show an advance of 25@35c bbl 
on spring wheat patents, 25@40c on 
hard winters and about 25c on soft win- 
ter wheat grades. 

Corn meal in.quiet demand, with the 
market ranging lower. Oatmeal in good 
demand, and held steady at the recent 
decline. 


CHAMBER MEMBERS ON OUTING 


Fully 250 Boston business men, mem- 
bers of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and their friends, together with 


their families, left on Jan. 20 on the first 
annual winter frolic at North Conway, 
N. H., where they are to spend four days 
enjoying the winter sports of that coun- 
try. All were provided with snowshoes 
and ski, and many will take part in 
tournaments and races of various kinds. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL MEETING 


The fourth annual meeting of Massa- 
chusetts agricultural organizations was 
held in Boston this week. There was 
a four-day programme. Among the 
speakers were Congressman A. F. Lever, 
of South Carolina, author of the Lever 
bill, and Frank O. Lowden, former 
governor of Illinois. The Massachusetts 
department of agriculture is co-operat- 
ing with the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and the dozen or more organiza- 
tions representing agricultural interests 
and industries, in the promotion of 
farming activities. 


NOTES 


Recent visitors on ’change included 
W. B. Joyce, Duluth; L. C. Keator, Min- 
neapolis; G. F. Ewe, Minneapolis; M. E. 
Grant, Minneapolis; George C. Bailey, 
Chicago; Fritz Lieberthal, Chicago. 

The week’s incorporations include the 
Bread Shop, Rockport, Mass., capital 
$20,000; the Oakdale Grocery Co., Port- 
land, Maine, capital $10,000; the Pine 
State Grain Co., Portland, Maine, capi- 


tal $10,000. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 21.—The little de- 
mand for spring patents noted last week 
seems to have faded away. At the same 
time there is a better undertone, and the 
aggregate amount of business seems to 
be tending toward a general improve- 
ment, although not up to last week’s 
expectations. Buyers are afraid of the 
market, and this week’s orders were for 
immediate shipment. Some of the mills 
are a little behind in that respect and 
from the urgent request to ship book- 
ings made recently it would appear that 
there must be a shortage of stocks some- 
where. 

While the domestic trade required con- 
siderable flour, there were some export 
orders on the books, and these were 
heavily increased today. The mills doing 
an export business are looking for a 
good trade for a month at least, after 
which a dull time may be expected. With 
little doubt, however, of the domestic 
demand increasing, the mills will be kept 
busy during the rest of the winter. The 
output this week shows an increase of 
nearly 5,000 bbls, and from all indica- 
tions the production will be heavier next 
week, as all of the mills running slowly 
this week have a few unfilled orders. 

First clears are still wanted, and for 
desirable quality the outside quotation 
could easily be obtained. Second clears 
are freely offered, but holders believe 
that, like firsts, they will have their day 
and will bring something above the low 
bids obtainable at present. 

While millers are willing to talk of 
business and prospects, and also grumble 
over present conditions to a considerable 
extent, they refuse to discuss prices be- 
yond giving.quotations. The first move 
is up to the buyer. 

The local trade in family patents has 
improved considerably and, although 
there is a wide range in prices, the best 
is still held on the basis of $8 in cotton 
98’s. Rye flour dull and unsettled. 

Kansas mill representatives here re- 
port an improvement in demand for 
short patents from their regular estab- 
lished trade, but nothing from bakers. 
They are advising their customers to take 
hold if they need supplies. The range 
of prices seems to be the widest on the 
crop. Short patent was quoted as high 
as $7.40@7.50, with other so-called pat- 
ents at $6.60, and standard patent from 
$6 to $6.80, and then asking for bids at 
the inside price. 

Canadian flour is offered here at $6.75 
for short patent, and $6.50 for bakers, 
with no business reported. 

Millfeeds are steadily declining, and 
the general opinion here is that prices 
must go still lower. Production is heavy, 
and demand seems to be falling off daily. 
Jobbers are also reported as depressing 
the market by selling short and, with 
buyers taking corn and oat feeds in more 
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liberal quantities than ever before, the 
outlook is decidedly unfavorable to the 
miller. Bran and standard middlings 
are off 50c, and other feeds 25@50c, with 
red dog the weakest of all. No offerings 
of Canadian feeds in this market. 

Corn-meal coarse feed active and firm. 
Hominy: feed easy at last week’s prices, 
and offerings more liberal. Gluten feed 
lower and in only limited demand, buy- 
ers claiming prices are still too high, 
although guaranteed against declines. 
Cottonseed meal is quieter than for sev- 
eral months past, and the feeling is easy. 
Oil meal dull; plenty offered, and quo- 
tations are being shaded. Milo in liberal 
supply and easy. 

Buckwheat flour quiet, but higher 
prices are asked. Buckwheat is getting 
scarce, and there were bids at $2, track, 
Buffalo, and no offerings. . 

Rolled oats steady, and trade quiet. 
Reground oat hulls are selling occasion- 
ally, but offerings are not free at $18, 
sacked, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
,. ss. Serer rrer ore. 154,915 93 
Se ee 150,435 90 
BOO GM cc cccvedecetecce 98,755 59 
Two years ago ........46. 112,125 67 
Three years agO’......++.6 146,500 88 


NOTES 


A. B. Black, of Kennedy & Co., is in 
Camden, S. C., on his annual six weeks’ 
vacation. 

The Cash and Carry Feed Corporation, 
cattle and poultry feed, capital $20,000, 
has been incorporated to do business in 
this city. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., spent Monday and Tues- 
day in Buffalo looking over the com- 
pany’s various interests here. 

Stocks of wheat here are 21,500,000 
bus, of which 15,200,000 are Canadian. 
A year ago there were 5,500,000 bus 
wheat in store, and 364,000 afloat. 

The elevators here are fairly busy un- 
loading vessels and shipping grain by 
rail, but it is believed a much more rapid 
movement will be necessary to clean up 
the big stocks before the opening of 
navigation. 

Getting the consent of the War de- 
partment seems to be the next step to 
the construction of a new bridge between 
Buffalo and Canada. There appears to 
be plenty of pledges of financial aid for 
the project. 

Cash wheat is steadily advancing, espe- 
cially the best milling wheat, and it is 
the general opinion among wheat dealers 
here that the mills are soon going to 
have a hard time in getting any. There 
is a big stock of wheat here, but little of 
it unsold, and that may vanish overnight. 


E. BAnGasseEr. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Jan. 21.—Flour was 
higher and more active, especially 
springs and hard winters, soft winters © 
holding back and failing to make much 
headway in comparison. Quality is the 
watchword now, with so much poor 
wheat and flour sticking around, and the 
difference between the good and bad of- 
ferings is becoming pronounced, Trad- 
ing, while more active, was not general, 
but ran in spots to a favored few. In 
nearly every instance the mills sold first 
and advanced afterwards. 

Springs were upward and more sal- 
able, first patents closing nominally at 
$7.25@7.50; standard patents, $6.75@7, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. Good sales were made early in 
the week at about 25c under the fore- 
going rates, with most mills now holding 
strong at quotations, based on the ad- 
vance in cash wheat and its premium 
over the options. 

Hard winters were strong and more 
active, short patents at the close ranging 
$7@7.25; straights, $6.50@6.75,—in 98- 
Ib cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@15c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Considerable was done at old rates early, 
but most mills, with the vision of as- 
cending wheat, were holding out for quo- 
tations or more at the close. Standard 
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ong: figured mostly in the early trad- 
ng. 


ft winters were firmer but compara- 
tively quiet, short patents closing at 
$6.50@6.75; near-by straights, -$5.25@ 
5.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in 
wood, 5@1éc less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk. A moderate business was done 
the first half of the week, but since then 
the mills have advanced prices, which 
shut off all trading. The good flours 
are being held quite strong, while the 
poor offerings can be had at sharp re- 
ductions. For instance, in the case of 
near-by straight, top brands of recog- 
nized quality are bringing up to $5.25, 
cotton, while the same grade made from 
fly-cut or weevily wheat is obtainable at 
$4.75, if not $4.50, cotton. 

City mills ran lightly, and found trade 
inactive in all directions. They made no 
change in their flour quotations, but re- 
duced feed $1.50@2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 12,- 
735 bbls; destined for export, 2,047. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this. week included 
1,074 bbls flour and 1,958,443 bus grain— 
287,919 wheat, 1,468,283 corn and 202,- 
241 rye. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to Jan. 21, 1922, 220,287 
bus; year ago, 57,246. Range of prices 
this week, 571,@60%c; last year, 80@ 
90c, 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to Jan. 21, 1922, 1,167,321 bus; 
same period last year, 1,415,042. Range 
of prices this week, $1.12@1.18; last 
year, $1.64@1.87%. 

H. L. Caplan & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
with $150,000 capital stock, to manufac- 
ture, sell and deal in food products, etc., 
has been incorporated by Harry L. Cap- 
lan, David B. Landy and Maurice L. 
Bernstein. 

At one time during the week the dif- 
ference between No. 2 red winter and 
No. 2 red winter garlicky wheat in this 
market was only 11/,c, against 22c earlier 
in the season, though at the close the 
difference was 21,c¢. 

Visitors of the past week in Bal- 
timore were Carl C. Johnson, sales 
manager Sheffield-King Milling Co., and 
John E. Getchell, Andrews Grain Co., 
Minneapolis; M. L. Hallowell, Jr., and 
B. C. Wiggins, Northwestern Milling 
Co., Minneapolis and Little Falls, Minn; 
A. E. Clare, Thompson & Earle, grain, 
Montreal, Que; Clarence O. Case, presi- 
dent New England Flour Co., Boston. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting last Tuesday evening 
at the Baltimore. Country Club, Roland 
Park. The principal topic of discussion 
was the report of the committee on 
credits, comprising J. Ross Myers, E. R. 
Tolman and Christian Emmerick Mears, 
who covered the subject thoroughly and 
paved the way for favorable action at 
an early date. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Some im- 
provement is noted in the flour market 
this week. There has been more inquiry 
than for some time, and more liberal 
purchases, although the trade continues 
conservative and presumably will for a 
long time. There have been car sales in 
a few cases, as against 100-bbl lots. 

While wheat futures show weakness, 
flour has been governed by cash grain. 
Most mills have advanced prices 25c on 
spring wheat patents, with the prospect 
that some of them will add another lic 
early next week, unless cash wheat is 
easier. Clears are rather closely picked 
up and some mills have put up the price 
on these also. 

There has been some extremely cheap 
flour shunted in here from the West this 
week. One of the big department stores 
made a run on an established brand 
known the country over, at 90c per 241, 
Ibs. If the flour is what it is advertised, 
a real spring patent, a retail price of 
90c would appear to be considerably un- 
der first cost. 

Going prices on local brands are: 
spring patents, $8.25@8.40 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.35; spring 
straights, $7.90@8, cotton 98's, local; 
bakers patent, $7.75, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; first clears,. $5.25@6.25, cotton 
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98's, car lots, Boston; local, $5.50; low 
grade, $4@4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills showed considerable 
more activity this week. Cash wheat is 
firm, and farmers are selling in a limited 
way. Best brands of winter straights 
were offered at $5.75@5.85 bbl, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston, and at $6@7, local- 
ly, whether to jobbers or retailers. 

There has been a more respectable 
volume of businesss in rye flour than for 
some time. Mills are sold ahead a fort- 
night or more, and have plenty of ship- 
ping directions. Prices are a shade 
stronger, with most mills asking 10c more 
for best white brands, now quoted at 
$5.85@5.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton. Western brands dull, with prices 
unchanged. 

Buckwheat flour is dull. Apparently, 
prepared flours are cutting in heavily on 
the buckwheat trade and the market 
drags along even with the light offerings, 
in a listless way. Best grades were of- 
fered at $3.50 per 100 lbs, sacked, job- 
bing. 

Feed prices evidently got too high to 
stand competition from oats and corn, 
and while, with light offerings of both 
bran and middlings, prices are about 
steady, the tendency is downward. Some 
mills are still sold ahead and are out of 
the market. There is practically no spot 
to offer, and prices for such would be a 
little higher than those here quoted on 
later delivery. 

Spring bran, $31 ton, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $32; winter bran, $29 
@30, sacked, local; spring middlings, $32 
@33, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$33; winter middlings, $80@32, local. 
Rye feed steady at $25@26 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feeds steady, with 
ground oats selling at $33 ton, and corn 
meal $26, both bulk, jobbing. Corn meal, 
table quality, steady at $1.50 per 100 lbs, 
jobbing. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a total 

capacity of 18.600 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TUES WOO coos vcosscticvcese 7,300 39 
EMME WOOK «cc ccccescesccece 7,100 38 


Of this week’s total, 5,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

Frank Wise, of F. W. Wise & Co., 
Boston, was in Rochester this week. 

Speaking here before the Chamber of 
Commerce at its annual banquet, Gover- 
nor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, waxed 
enthusiastic over the possibilities of the 
deeper St. Lawrence project and gave it 
as his opinion that the water power de- 
velopment would pay the entire expense 
of the project. Told that New York 
and Buffalo were opposed to the plan, 
he said, “But when the West exports it is 
not to Buffalo, but to Liverpool or some 
other European port.” 

Representative Joseph W. Fordney, of 
Michigan, was a speaker here this week 
before business men, and there has been 
considerable comment on the tariff bill 
that bears his name. While it is charged 
by millers that flour is discriminated 
against in favor of grain, favorable com- 
ment was heard on the plan to substitute 
the American valuation as a basis for 
levying duties, rather than to continue 
the ad valorem basis, under which dis- 
honest importers have been able to bring 
goods into the country at undervalua- 
tions, to the disadvantage of competitive 
business here. W. Kwapr. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PurLapetpuia, Pa., Jan. 21.—The flour 
market during the past week was of a 
spotty character. Trade was generally 
quiet, buyers in most instances being 
inclined to operate cautiously, but occa- 
sionally a broker would be able to place 
a few pretty good orders when he was 
able to offer something that looked like 
a bargain. The general trend of values 
was upward in sympathy with the 
strength of wheat, the advancing ten- 
dency being most pronounced on springs. 
Export demand was only moderate. 


COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE NOMINEES 
At a meeting of the Commercial Ex- 
change today the following were nomi- 
nated to be voted upon at the annual 
election, to be held on Jan. 31: presi- 





dent, Walter K. Woolman, Hubert J. 
Horan; vice president, George M. Rich- 
ardson, Hubert J. Horan, Frank M. 
Rosekrans; treasurer, Emanuel H. Price; 
directors, six to be elected to serve two 
years: Thomas K. Sharpless, Roy L. 
Miller, Filson Graff, W. O. Fehling, John 
J. Felin, A. D. Acheson, F. Kimball 
Hagar, William Walton, Samuel L. Mc- 
Knight, E. R. Rockafellow, C. Herbert 
Bell, George M. Warner, James L. King, 
Frank M. Turnbull, Russell M. Wagar, 
Frank M. Rosekrans, John Willard 
Craig, David McMullin, Jr., Horace 
Kolb, Howard F. Brazer, W. S. Wood- 
ward, John K. Scattergood, Robert Mor- 
ris, E. P. Cochran, William B. Scatter- 
good, George M. Richardson; director, 
to be elected to serve one year: F. Kim- 
ball Hagar, W. O. Fehling, John Willard 
Craig and William P. Brazer, Sr. 


NOTES 

Percy Lemont, grain and feed mer- 
chant, and wife, will spend the rest of 
the winter at Pinehurst, N. C. 

Among the visitors on ‘change this 
week were Charles L. Roos, sales man- 
ager of the Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, and Watson S. Moore, of 
Spencer, Moore & Co., grain dealers, 
Duluth, Minn. Samvuet S. Daniets. 





PITTSBURGH 

Pirrsrurcn, Pa., Jan. 21.—Fair activ- 
ity was noticeable here the past week, 
but there was a lack of snap and energy 
to the flour market. Demand thus far 
has been principally for the best grades, 
with fancy patents having the call from 
the family trade. Bakers have not 
bought much flour. Most of the busi- 
ness of the past week was in fair-sized 
orders, and all for prompt shipment. 
Carload orders are not as frequent as 
formerly. Spring flours are sought for, 
but Kansas sales have not been large. 

The 5c loaf is causing considerable 
agitation among the small bakers. Some 
flour men have advanced the opinion that, 
with other foodstuffs falling in price, 
bread should also come down. The large 
bakers contend that their overhead ex- 
penses have not been reduced to any 
marked extent; until that is accom- 
plished, they say, cheaper bread of pres- 
ent quality is not possible. 

Flour prices prevailing this week: 
spring wheat patent $6.75@8, hard win- 
ter $5.90@7.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $4.50@5, bulk. The demand 
for clears and ryes was fair, and prices 
were unchanged. 

The millfeed market is sluggish, and 
little business was transacted. Prices 
prevailing: standard middlings, $32@ 
32.50; flour middlings, $35@35.50; red 
dog, $38@38.50; spring wheat bran, $32 
@32.50. 

NOTES 


B. F. Stence, a baker of Lewistown, 
Pa., has opened a new plant at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

The Caplan Baking Co., of Pittsburgh, 
has been incorporated, with $160,000 
capital, by Samuel, Zola and Rebecca 
Caplan. 

S. S. Watters, secretary of the Lib- 
erty Baking Co., was recently elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Pittsburgh Board of Trade. 

R. G. Brisbine, sales manager of the 
Pittsburgh offices of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, was a business visitor 
to West Virginia this week. 

Louis J. Baker, president of the 7 
Baker Brothers, of Pittsburgh, is being 
congratulated upon the arrival of a 10-lb 
boy at his home on Jan. 17. 

The Ertl Baking Co., of Pittsburgh, 
will make application for a charter. The 
incorporators are John Ertl, Earl J. 
Mohn and Frank G. Thompson. Mr. 
Ertl is proprietor of a hotel and res- 
taurant bakery in Pittsburgh. 

S. R. Morningstar, treasurer of the 
Hagerty Baking Co., Philipsburg, Pa., 
has entered upon his duties as a member 
of the town council. Mr. Morningstar 
is also a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 

Michael J. Baker, vice president of the 
7 Baker Brothers, has assumed charge 
of that company’s Arcade bakery and 
restaurant on Market Street at Fifth 
Avenue. Frank A. Baker, formerly in 
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charge, is now directing the sales depart- 
ment at the main plant in the West End. 


C. C. Larus. 


BANKING FOR THE FARMER 


Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry 
Recommends Congressional Action 
Toward Credit Adaptation 


Adaptation of the present banking 
machinery of the country so as to meet 
the credit needs of the farmers is recom- 
mended in a report of the Joint Com- 
mission on Agricultural Inquiry submit- 
ted to Congress this week. The report 
of this commission, of which Represen- 
tative Sydney Anderson, of Minnesota, 
is the chairman, is the second in a series 
of six. 

“The commission believes that the 
credit problem of the farmer can best 
be met by adapting existing banking 
agencies to his credit requirements,” 
says the report. “In meeting these re- 
quirements there is no reason why, with- 
out destroying their utility for the pur- 
poses for which they were originally 
created, all of the banking agencies of 
the country cannot be used by adapting 
them to the farmers’ requirements. 
These requirements are for credit of 
sufficient maturity to make payment 
possible out of the pees of the farm. 
This means a credit running from six 
months to three years, depending upon 
the character of the commodities to be 
produced and marketed.” 

The legislation to provide the essen- 
tial credit needs of the farmer should 
contain the following provisions, ac- 
cording to the report: 

“That the federal farm loan act be 
amended so as to permit the Federal 
Land banks to rediscount paper repre- 
senting loans upon which money has 
been advanced to farmers which has 
been used or is to be used for agricul- 
tural purposes, having a maturity of not 
less than six months nor more than three 
years, for national banks, state banks 
and trust companies, savings institutions 
and incorporated live stock loan com- 
panies, and also to permit direct loans 
by the Federal Land banks to co-opera- 
tive associations of farmers organized 
under state laws secured by warehouse 
receipts upon staple agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

“It is recommended that Federal Land 
banks be permitted to establish separate 
departments for the purpose of issuing 
short-time debentures having a matur- 
ity of not more than three years, secured 
by loans of the kinds described in the 
paragraph above. 

“In view of the fact that these short- 
time debentures will be materially differ- 
ent from the long-time bonds now issued 
by the Federal Land banks and will ap- 
peal to a different market, it is essen- 
tial that the Federal Land banks should 
establish separate departments for the 
purpose of issuing these short-time de- 
bentures. That will preclude the possi- 
bility of a confusion of either the char- 
acter or collateral of the long-time 
bonds and the short-time debentures. 
Necessary capital for the separate de- 
partment in the land bank so established 
shall be furnished from the Federal 
Treasury. 

“As the rates of interest on short-time 
loans will in all likelihood differ from 
the rates of interest on the long-time 
loans made by Federal Land banks, be- 
cause of their maturity, it should be 
understood that the rates of interest on 
the loans recommended and the rates of 
interest on the short-time debentures 
covering those loans need not necessarily 
coincide with the rates of interest on 
farm land mortgages and farm land 
bonds covering these mortgages made or 
issued ‘by Federal Land banks. 

“That the federal reserve act be 
amended, if necessary, so as to permit 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase de- 
bentures issued under the terms of this 
amendment under the same terms and 
conditions as now govern the purchase 
of farm loan bonds by Federal Reserve 
banks. 

“That” the federal reserve act be 
amended so as to permit Federal Re- 
serve banks to rediscount for Federal 
Land banks or joint stock land banks, 
with their indorsement, any loans made 
under the terms, when within a matur- 
ity of six months.” 
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DULUTH, JAN. 21 

FLOUR—Nominal! prices, f.o.b., mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 

Today Year ago 
Family patent .......$7.10@7.35 $8.50@8.75 
Bakers patent ....... 6.70@7.05 8.25@8.50 
First clear, jute ...... 4.25@4.50 7.25@7.75 
Second clear, jute .... 3.00@3.25 5.25@5.75 
No. 2 semolina ....... 6.40@6.65 9.50@9.75 
Durum patent ........ 6.00@6.25 9.25@9.50 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.25; No. 2 straight, $4.85; No. 
$ dark, $3.75; No. 5 dark, $4.75; No. 8 rye, 
$4.30, 

WHEAT—Spring futures were a dead is- 
sue. Cash offerings small, owing to scarcity 
of receipts. Cash bids firmer. Interest in 
May durum proved fairly active, but no im- 
portant business changed hands. At the 
close, May showed a small gain over Jan. 
14. Shippers and mills bought up all choice 
cars of durum. ‘No. 2 amber bids improved 
moderately. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dark northern——————_,, 

Jan, No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
14... 124 @132 117 @124 109 @121 
16... 123% @131% 116% @123% 108% @120% 
17... 124 @182 117 @124 109 @121 
18... 124% @132% 117% @124% 109% @121% 
19... 126% @134% 119% @126% 111% @123% 
20... 129% @139% 123% @130% 111% @126% 





21... 181 @141 125 @132 113 @128 
Cc Amber durum———, -—Durum—, 
Jan, No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


14.. 98% @108% 96%@108% 91% 89% 
16.. 98% @105% 96% @105% 91% 89% 
17.. 98% @105% 96% @105% 91% 89% 
18.. 99 @106 97 @106 92 90 
19. 100% @107% 98% @107% 93% 91% 
20. 102% @113% 100%@113% 93% 91% 
21. 104% @115% 102%@115% 

Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


Spring -——Durum—, 

May ay July 

a Peer errr y ee 123 93% 91% 

Jan. 16 ..00- Ssesove 121% 93% 91% 

JOR, BF cicvcccscese 122 93% 91% 
FOR, BE wccdcdsccess 122 94 92 
Gs. BP 49005 denceee 124% 955% 94 

SOM, BO cctcescocae - 124% 95% 93% 
SOR, BE cscsevecedos 126% 97% 96 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Jan, 2 mixed 8 white No. 1 Barley 
14.... 45% 32% @32% 75% 35 @57 
16.... 45% 32% @32% 75% 35@57 
17.... 45% 32% @32% 15% 35 @57 
18..5. && 325% @33% 76 35 @57 
19.... 46% 33% @34% 717% 35@57 
20.... 46 32% @33% 78 35 @57 
21.... 46% 33% @34% 78% 35 @57 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

Spring .... 31 397 35 17 404 23 

Durum ,... 213 154 6 “85 278 135 

Winter .... 1 3 22 3 oe ee 


Totals .. 245 654 63 108 677 158 


Corn ...... 288 ee ee ee ee 

Oats ...... 120 135 4 2 4 7 

eee 161 82 299 1 157 1 

Barley .... 6 ee 8 oe 7 ee 
Bonded... 1 oe 1 ee ss 3 

Flaxseed .. 19 42 9 20 40 17 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 21, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

c-Wheat stocks— -———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2dkn 

1,2 nor jf 193 124 21 9 205 ee 
83dkn 

3 nor j 94 11 8 3 47 9 
All other 


spring .. 394 431 286 13. «106 12 


1,2dur § 187 84 319 41 26 
All other 

durum ..1,212 807 1,455 90 21 
Winter .... 382 1 18 1 5 
Mixed .... 17 7 86 76 


aro 





Totals ..2,112 1,475 2,114 243 486 30 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Domestic——, -——-Bonded——. 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 





eee 5. 554 2, 709 233 

a - 887 178 4,981 cr 
Barley .... 193 67 27 10 
Flaxseed .. 210 1,509 61 es 


FLAXSEED 


The future market started out weak, but 
soon improved. Scattered buying, with slow 
offerings around midweek and a sharp ad- 
vance in Argentine cable caused market to 
take on strength, with a sharp price bulge. 
Closing quotations were at the peak, and 


meee 


ran 7% @8%c higher than on Jan, 14. Cash 
weakened somewhat, and present bids are 
based at the May figure. Receipts and of- 
ferings continue light, and business limited. 


Opening 
Jan.16 High Low Jan.21 1921 
Jan, ..$2.07 $2.13 $2.05 $2.13 $1.90 
May .. :2.07 2.18% 2.05 2.13% 2.01 
July .. 2.08% 2.14% 2.07% 2.14% 2.04 





CHICAGO, JAN, 21 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


SEOUORRMED 2c ccccsvceus cetedeeve $....@8.30 
Spring patents, jute ............. 6.90 @7.50 
Spring straights, jute ......... «++ 6.60@7.10 
Spring clears, jute ........e+e.s. 4.25@4.90 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 3.50@3.75 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.25@7.35 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.00 @6.30 

Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.75@6.10 

Clear, southern, jute ............. 4.50@4.80 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.10@6.50 

Patent, 95 per COnt .....ccccccces 5.80@6.25 


Clear, Kansas, jute .............. 4.25@4.75 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$4.70@4.80 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.30@4.50 

WHEAT—tTrade very light. Milling de- 
mand slower than last week. Premiums 
have held firm, and prices are about 3@4c 
higher than a week ago. No export from 
this market, though sales were reported at 
the Gulf and Manitobas were in demand. 
Receipts, 88 cars, compared with 52 last 
week and 164 a year ago. Compared with 
May, premiums closed as follows: 


red 8@9c over 1 h 1@1%ec over 
red 7@8c over 2 h 1@2c under 
red 6@7c over 3 h 2@38c under 
red 3@4%c over 4 h 4@5c under 
hard May toleun 1 h May to 2c un 
hard 1@38c under 2 h 2@4c under 
hard 3@5c under 3 h 4@6c under 
hard 5@7c under 4 h 6@8c under 
n 10@20c over 1 n 18@25c over 

9 

3 

4 

3 

4 


aAanmawnn““aana 


n 5@l15c over n 13@20c over 
n May to 10c over 
n 5c un to 8c over 
m May to 2c over m 5@10c under 

m May to 5c under m 6@l1lb5c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


n 5@15c over 
n May to 12c over 


oH POH mB OOb eH me Oboe 


This week Last week Last year 
ee ae ee 199 @202 
3 Ted. ..ccs eee 450.5% @.....190 @203 
1 hd. 110 @110% 110% @111% 177% @187 
2 hd. 108 @113% 107% @109% 175% @185 
eS wrree se tes t0008 @.....181%@188% 
SER ncccs ones es ceeee eves, Sneed @183% 
3 @ vccve co) eer @126 aoe @184 
SEH scocs are @rcvece 8% @193 
2dani183 @135...... ies: «See ° 


CORN—This market made a good chew- 
ing. Trade active throughout week, both 
domestic and export demand being of good 
proportions. Sales for shipments aggregat- 
ed 1,275,000 bus. Receipts were 3,568 cars, 
compared with 2,343 last week, and 3,248 a 
year ago. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
++++@48% 66 


1 mix... 48% @49% i 
2 mix... 48%@49% 47% @49% 65% @68 
3 mix... 47% @48% 47 @48% 61% @68% 
4 mix... 45% @47% 45% @47% 58% @67 
5 mix... 44 @47 48% @46% 57 @64 
6 mix... 44% @46% 44%@45% 56 @60% 
1 yellow. 48% @49% 49 @49% 68%@71 
2 yellow. 48% @50 48 @49% 66 @71% 
3 yellow. 47 @48% 47 @49 61% @68 
4 yellow. 45% @48 45 @47% 58% @64% 
5 yellow. 45 @47% 43%@47% 56% @62% 
6 yellow. 44%@47% 48% @47 56 @61 
1 white. ....@49 +». @48% 69 @69% 
2 white. 48% @49%% 48 @49% 65% @68% 
3 white. 47% @48% 47 @48% 61 @66 
4 white. 45% @47% 45 @47% 58%@64 
5 white. 45 @46% 44% @46% ....@.... 
6 white. 44% @46% 44% @46 ree ied 


OATS—Receipts averaged 100 cars per 
day. Demand has taken care of offerings, 
but that’s about all. Shippers doing very 
little business. No export trade. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


4 white. 39 @43 40% @42 42% @45% 
2 white. 36%@43% 36%@42 42% @45% 
3 white. 33 @37% 33% @37 40% @44% 
4 white. 324% @34% 32 @35% 40 @43 


RYE—tTrade slow all around, Rumors 
from the East of some export inquiry, but 
nothing has developed. Receipts and offer- 
ings light. No, 2 ranged 79@838c, compared 
with 78% @80%c last week, and $1.61%@ 
1.69 a year ago. January closed at 80%c, 
May at 86%c, and July at 79%c. 

BARLEY—Comparatively quiet, but firm. 
Maltsters have been the best buyers. Best 
stuff sold as high as 65c at one time. The 
range was 52@65c, compared with 48@64c 
last week, and “55@88c a year ago. May 
closed today at 59c. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade continues at a 
steady pace, without special feature. Prices 
about unchanged. Corn flour $1.30, corn 
meal $1.25, cream meal $1.20, pearl hominy 
$1.25, granulated hominy $1.25, oatmeal 
$2.35, car lots, per 100 Ibs. Rolled oats, 
$2.15 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MBEAL—Supply not very plenti- 


ful, and trade good at $46.50 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis..... 212 144 122 118 
Wheat, bus.... 193 321 139 392 
Corn, bus..... - 7,822 5,621 3,858 2,430 
Oats, bus..... - 1,373 1,178 1,080 941 
Rye, bus.... 15 107 23 252 
Barley, bus.... 201 293 36 190 





ST. LOUIS, JAN. 21 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ee eet. Tree $6.75 @7.25 

Standard ....cccccccscscccevccese 6.30@6.60 

First clear ........+:. Oeececeeece 4.00@4.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

Patent .ccce MT TERT ULER TET TT eee 6.20@6.50 

PD. ct.256 Vad Cheese ba wee seas 5.60@5.80 

0 ger een eee 4.00@ 4.30 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

PE enn gees 9:0 08 G00 49S devewbs 6.00 @6.25 

EL. 606 ee 6026904009548 2608 5.50@5.75 

ET ere 3.90@4.25 


MILLFEED—Locally, the market was 
quiet at about steady prices. Interior mills 
reported a limited demand for the limited 
output. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $24@24.50; soft winter 
bran, $24.50@25; gray shorts, $25.50@26. 

WHEAT—The market declined somewhat 
under fair receipts and small requirements 
of buyers. Demand picked up a little with 
the reduced prices established, but not all 
of the offerings were placed, several cars 
being carried over. Elevator interests and 
local mills bought moderately. Receipts, 236 
cars, against 185 last week. Cash prices: 
No, 2 red, $1.23@1.25; No. 3 red, $1.19@1.21; 
No. 4 red, $1.15@1.16; No. 2 hard, $1.15. 

CORN—Various bearish influences resulted 
in a lower market. Cash demand was fair. 
Little speculative interest was taken, as the 
wheat market proved more attractive to 
traders. Receipts, 718 cars, against 862. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 48c; No. 1 yellow 
48@49c, No. 2 yellow 48c, No. 3 yellow 48c; 
No. 1 white 48@49c, No. 3 white 47@48c. 

OATS—Cash prices showed very little 
change on the week. Demand was slow and 
market in general quiet. Receipts, 308 cars, 
against 260. Cash prices: No, 2 oats, 37c; 
No. 3 oats, 35@36c; No. 4 oats, 35c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 100,850 62,590 89,520 79,470 
Wheat, bus. 451,200 993,870 484,350 825,240 
Corn, bus...1,209,000 1,055,600 682,540 542,800 
Oats, bus. 766,000 1,026,000 547,650 517,970 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 1,100 6.080 = .vare 
Barley, bus. 6,400 i. eer 1,670 





MILWAUKEE, JAN. 21 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


Re DS sc ancsetieesees veces $8.00@8.15 
oy | ee i i 7.00@7.40 
Ue GHEE sececencevcscaccoseves 4.75 @5.25 
Second clear ..... TR Ce TET CTE 3.50@4.50 
Rye flour, white ...ccccsscccssess 5.05@5.40 
i 2 a ree 4.40@4.95 
Tee TOG, GAPE ovcccccccccecevense 3.85 @4.60 
TEAMSAS PACOME 60 cc cciccscccecvceve 7.10 @7.40 
| Serer 6.25 @6.55 
Ce CE, Se FED ccevestnssceves 1.50@1.55 
CORR BORE, B00 TO cc cccicccccses 1.45@1.50 
COPR STIS, 106 IBS ..cccccccsccsss 1.35@1.40 


MILLFEED—Lower. Demand less active 
and not so pressing. Immediate needs ap- 
parently filled, and new buying withheld 
pending lowering of price range. Red dog 
led decline, with reduction -of $2@3 ton. 
Premium on winter bran over spring re- 
duced, Standard bran, $23.50@24.50; win- 
br bran, $24@24.50; standard fine middlings, 

2.50@23.50; flour middlings, $25@27; hom- 
poe feed, $21.50@22.50; red dog, $28@30; 
rye feed, $21@22; old process oil meal, $46; 
cottonseed meal, $42@45; brewers’ dried 
grains, $25@27; gluten feed, $32.65,—all in 
100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 4@6c. Receipts, 11 
cars; last week, 12; last year, 57. Millers 
and shippers absorb limited offerings readily. 
Basis steady to firm. No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern ranges 19@25c over Minneapolis 
May price; No. 1 red winter, 8@9c over May; 
No. 1 hard winter, le under May price. 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern closed at $1.42 
@1.48, No. 2 $1.35@1.42, No. 3 $1.29@1.39, 
No. 4 $1.24@1.34, No. 5 $1.16@1.25; No. 1 
red winter $1.23@1.25, No. 2 $1.22@1.23, No. 
8 $1.18@1.20; No. 1 hard winter $1.15@1.16, 
No. 2 $1.14@1.15, No. 3 $1.11@1.12; No, 1 
mixed $1.11@1.26, No. 2 $1.06@1.22, No. 3 
$1.04@1.06, No. 4 $1.03@1.15, No. 5 $1.01@ 
1.11. 

RYE—Advanced 3@4c. Receipts, 17 cars; 
last week, 12; last year, 69. Fair milling 
demand for light receipts; shippers some- 
what less interested. Basis easier, No. 2 
spot quotable at 4%@5c under May price. 
No. 1 closed at 82@82%c; No. 2, 81%@ 
82%c; No. 3, 79@81c; No. 4, 73@79c. 

CORN—Advanced %@lc. Receipts, 596 
cars; last week, 601; last year, 545. Offer- 
ings fairly liberal; demand good, local and 
shipping. Basis firmer, spot ranging 4@ 


4%c under May price. White rose to pre- 
mium over yellow. No. 2 white closed at 
49@49%ec, No. 3 48@48%c; No. 2 yellow 
48% @49%c, No. 3 47% @48%c; No, 2 mixed 
48% @49c, No. 3 47% @48%c. 

OATS—Advanced %@l1c. Receipts, 201 
cars; last week, 226; last year, 86. Offer- 
ings fair; demand good, local and shipping. 
Basis firm, No. 2 white spot quotable at 1% 
@4%c under May price, according to weight. 
No. 2 white closed at 36% @40c; No. 3 white, 
34% @38c; No. 4 white, 34% @36%c; sample 
grade, 32@35\4c 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 109 
cars; last week, 62; last year, 165. . Malt- 
sters and shippers absorb moderate offerings 
readily. Market more active. Basis steady. 
May option nominal at 62%%c. Iowa was 
quoted at 52@65c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
52@67c; Minnesota, 52@65c; Dakota, 54@ 
64c; feed and rejected, 50@55c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, --Shipments 5 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbls... 14,700 25,200 22,370 7,000 
Wheat, bus.. 15,100 86,400 15,050 8,259 
Corn, bus.... 883,625 776,625 440,253 448,259 
Oats, bus.... 425,115 181,890 197,875 190,900 
Barley, bus.. 162,810 254,925 37,560 84,240 
Rye, bus..... 22,440 120,930 4,530 74,370 
Feed, tons... 360 240 7,024 3,280 





KANSAS CITY, JAN, 21 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


4... MELE LELELE TET CUCL ECCT CETTE $6.50 @6.80 
EE wha 4 od 60k 8.64900. Bao CE 5.75 @5.90 
Pe CD vn 6:425.04.6006 00 o 00s ORR 3.50@ 4.50 
| Ree TT CUTIE TTT eT T 3.00 @3.50 


MILLFEED—Demand fairly steady, both 
for bran and shorts. Light running of the 
mills gives the market fair strength with 
demand which, with larger’ production, 
would not absorb the output, A large part 
of the current production is being used for 
distribution in the Southwest. Prices are 
steady to 50c firmer. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: bran, $20.50@21; brown 
shorts, $21@21.50; gray shorts, $22@23. 

WHEAT—Receipts of good milling wheat 
continue light, with a fair scattering gen- 
eral demand. Only small amounts are being 
taken for shipment to outside mills, and the 
demand from iocal mills is the principal 
influence in the cash market. Good milling 
soft wheat is in very light supply. Cash 
prices were firm to perhaps 2c higher on the 
week. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.11 
@1,27, No. 2 $1.10@1.27, No. 3 $1.08@1.26, 
No. 4 $1.06@1.22; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.18 
@1.19, No. 2 $1.15@1.18, No. 3 $1.11@1.15, 
No. 4 $1.05@1.15. 

CORN—Light receipts met with only fair 
general demand, with prices about %c firm- 
er on the week. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 2 44%c, No. 3 42% @43%c, No. 4 43@ 
43%ec; yellow corn, No. 2 44% @44%c, No. 3 
44@44%ec, No. 4 43% @44c; mixed corn, No. 
2 44%c, No. 3 43%c, No. 4 438c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








——Re ceipts——, -—Shipments— 

19 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 17, 14,625 89,050 64,350 
W't, bus.1,077,300 2,826,900 1,143,450 1,600,000 
Corn, bus..403,000 520,000 217,500 146,250 
Oats, bus..108,800 156,400 57,500 148,500 
Rye, bus... 5,500 15,400 4,400 9,900 
Barley, bus 28,500 52,500 15,000 H 
Bran, tons. 640 380 3,140 





Hay, tons.. 5,736 10,608 1,416 





TOLEDO, JAN, 21 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.80@6 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $29.00 @ 30.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 8.75 @30.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 28.50@30.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ - @47.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 6.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 77 cars, 7 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 203 cars, 62 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 22 cars, 21 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 


1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 23,800 53,200 38,425 20,005 
Corn, bus.... 253,750 120,000 110,565 21,091 
Oats, bus.... 45,100 63,550 10,715 52,375 





BOSTON, JAN. 21 
FLOUR—Per ‘196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $8.35 @8.7 

Spring patents, standard ......... 7.50@8. HH 

BOPIRS BEE COATS 2c ccciceseccuce 5.00@5.75 
Hard winter patents ............. 6.75 @7.50 
BOL WIMter PACOMGS 2... ce cccccesece 6.75 @7.50 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.00 @6.50 
Bott winter CIOS 2... cccscccsees 5.50 @6.00 
Rye flour, white patent .....:.... 5.00 @5.50 


MILLFEED—A quiet but steady market 
for wheat feeds. Spring bran, $31 for pure 
and $30.50 for standard; winter bran, $31@ 
31.50; middlings, $31.50@40; mixed feed, 
$33.50@36; red dog, $37.50: gluten feed, 
$41.55; hominy feed, $28.75; stock feed, 
$29.75; oat hulls, reground, $15.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $44@49; linseed meal, $51.50,— 
all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Lower, with quiet demand. 
Yellow granulated, $1.55; bolted yellow, 








$1.60; feeding, $1.30; cracked corn, $1.30,— 
all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Good demand, and market 
steady. Rolled is quoted at $2.65 and cut 
and ground at $2.91, in 90-Ilb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 





». or 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.... 16,780 18,226 ..... 
Wheat, bus...143,428 ..... a een.ne8 1,232 
COP, DUB. ccs csces 1,418 
Oats, bus..... 39,635 13. 19 78, s3i 15,082 
MYO, BUR. ccrs ceece coove 1,221 
Milifeed, tons. BO cvces veces sovee 
Corn meal, bbis 262 BBG cccce © eccde 
Oatmeal, cases. 2,300 BOD. cocee .. evcve 
Oatmeal, sacks. GOO ccecs = cecce § § cecce 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Jan. 21: to Rotterdam, 60,000 bus oats; 
to London, 640 sacks flour. 





BUFFALO, JAN. 21 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring ...........++. $7.60@7.75 
Bakers patent ..... oe cb trecesbace 6.90@7.00 
Wret ClOAF 2... cc vciccccccccccces 4.50@4.75 
Becond clear ......cssseceececese 3.40@3.50 
Rye, pure white ......-....eeeeee 5.25 @5.60 
Rye, straight .......ccsceccessess 4.75 @5.15 
Sacked 
Bran, POF COM ..ccccccccccceces we @ 25.50 
Standard  pepened per ton. @25.50 
Mixed feed ....csscsccsevcveses @ 28.26 
Flour middlings ........-+..++. @30.50 
Red dog, per tom ......6++.ceeee @31.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... -@ 1.60 
Corn niéal, coarse, per ton ..... 25. 50@ 26. 00 
Cracked corn, per tom ......... 25.50 @ 26.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 25. mee oo 25 


Gluten feed, per ton .......-+65 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... 
Oil meal, per ton .......+. oteee 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... 
Milo, No. 8, 100 lbs os 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs .......+.+- 0 ccoee® 2.00 

WHEAT—No offerings on conats, and hold- 
ers of soft winter in store are asking higher 
prices than millers will pay at present. 
Track receipts are the lightest in a year. 

CORN—With a falling off in receipts and 
a good demand from local feed millers, there 
was a steady advance from the low point 
reached, and the close was about 2c higher 
than last week on the new billing basis. 
Closing: No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, 60@60%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 58% @58%c; No. 4 yellow, 56% 
@56%e No. 6 yellow, 565% @55%c,—on 
track, through billed, 

OATS—Demand light all week, and re- 
ceipts more than sufficient to go around, 
Closing: No. 1 white, 42%c; No. 2 white, 
42c; No. 3 white, 41c; No. 4 white, 39c,— 
on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—A round lot was sold this week 
at what was considered a low price. The 
market is strong today, with a fair inquiry. 
Malting closed at 67@72c, and feed at 56@ 
62c,—on track, through billed. Malting 62 
@67c, and feed 53@57c, in store. 

RYE—Fair demand in store and on track. 
No. 2 in store closed at 92%c for carloads, 








BALTIMORE, JAN, 21 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ..........+4+: $7.25 @7.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter short patent ....... 7.00 @7.25 
Hard winter straight ...........+. 6.50 @6.75 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.50 @6.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.25@5.50 
Rye flour, white ......--eeeeeeees 5.35 @5.75 
Rye flour, standard ...........+- 4.50@4.90 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .........+++. $8.50 
City mills’ blended patent - 8.50 
City mills’ winter patent .... i = 





City mills’ winter straight ° 
MILLFEED—Lower in most cases, ane in- 
active throughout. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $28.50@29; soft 
winter bran, $31@32; standard middlings, 
$28.50@29; flour middlings, $31@32; red dog, 
$35@36; city mills’ middlings, $28.50@29. 

WHEAT—Advanced 4% @4%c; demand 
moderate, movement light. Receipts, 54,008 
bus; exports, 287,919; stock, 2,125,175. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.22%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.20; range 
of southern for week, $1.12@1.18. 

CORN—Firmer; movement and demand 
heavy. Receipts, 2,373,359 bus; exports, 1,- 
468,283; stock, 1,600,638. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 62c; 
spot No. 3, 60%c; spot No. 4, 58%c; range 
of southern for week, 57% @60%c; near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $3. 

OATS—Unchanged and nominal; demand 
and movement small. Receipts, 14,095 bus; 
stock, 141,207. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 46@46%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
43% @44%c, as to weight. 

RYE—Up 3%c; movement light, demand 
fair. Receipts, 42,017 bus; exports, 202,241; 
stock, 2,473,419. Closing price of ‘No. 2 west- 
ern for export, 90%c. 


NEW YORK, JAN. 21 

FLOUR—Firmness in wheat market was 
reflected in flour prices, in some cases to 
the extent of 25c bbl advance; demand, how- 
ever, continued light. Increased interest on 
the part of buyers, but sales practically lim- 
ited to small lots for immediate delivery. 
The American Relief will make no more 
flour purchases for the present. Export de- 
mands were a little better, but bids were 
below sellers’ ideas. Quotations: spring first 
patent, $7.75@8.75; standard patent, $6.75@ 
7.25; first clears, $4.50@5; soft winter 
straights, $5.40@5.65; hard winter straights, 
$6.25@6.75; first clears, $4.50@5; rye, $5.25 
@5.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 254,006 bbis, 

WHEAT—Irreguiar on feverish market, 
with slightly upward tendency based upon 
weather reports and changes in figures show- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ing visible supply. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., $1.24%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.24%; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.31; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.14%. Receipts, 1,371,400 bus. 

CORN—Market moving within very nar- 
row range; slightly easier undertone, with 
tendency toward lower prices. Heavy re- 
ceipts at primary points. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, 67c; No. 2 mixed, 66%c; No. 2 
white, 67%c. Receipts, 974,400 bus. 

OATS—Closely refiected action of corn, but 
little business, and tendency toward lower 
Quotations: No, 2 white, 46%c; No. 
3 white, 44%c; No. 4 white, 42%c. Re- 
ceipts, 202,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN, 21 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,400 bbis, and 8,998,565 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 630 sacks to Ham- 
burg. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks; 


Spring first patent .............+- $7.60@7.90 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.10@7.50 
Spring Bret ClOAF ..cccccccescccse 5.00 @5.40 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.90@7.15 
Hard winter straight ...........-. 6.40@6.65 
Soft winter straight ......... ese+ 56.25@5.85 


RYE FLOUR—Market quiet and easier, 
with moderate but ample offerings. We 
quote on a basis of $5.50@5.75 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Supplies small 
and the market a shade firmer, with a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, $3.25@3.50 per 
98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market firm and 4c higher. Re- 


ceipts, 1,277,501 bus; exports, 2,135,604; 
stock, 2,185,483. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter ........-seeeee08 $1.18 @1.23 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.12@1.17 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, but trade 
quiet and market generally weaker. Quo- 
tations, car lots, per ton: 


Wert WHAM occsccsccccccescece $30.00 @32.00 
Soft winter bran ...........+.+. 31.00 @32.00 
Standard middlings ........... 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings .............+.. 31.00@32.00 
ROG GOW occoceccesccececcevece + 35.00@36.00 


CORN—Export deliveries advanced %c un- 
der light offerings, but trade quiet. Car lots 
sold slowly at former rates. Receipts, 572,- 
791 bus; stock, 480,947, Quotations: car lots, 
in export elevator, No. 2 61% @62%c; No. 3 
60@6ic, No. 4 58@59c; car lots, for local 
trade, No. 2 yellow 61% @62%c, No. 3 yel- 
low 60@60%c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—tTrade _ slow, but 
prices steady. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.45 
Yellow table meal, fancy ...........+. 1.45 


OATS—Offerings light, but trade quiet and 
market declined %c. Receipts, 37,464: bus; 
stock, 209,707. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
45% @46c; No. 3 white, 44@44%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but steadily held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $4.90; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 24 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 





Jan, 24 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
CORRE cviccccscsoces $7.40@7.90 $9.40@9.60 
Standard patent .. - 7.00@7.40 9.00@9.45 
Second patent ........ 6.70@6.90 8.70@9.29 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.10@4.25 6.25@6.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@3.30 ....@5.09 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b., Minneapolis, today (Jan. 24), in 
jute, were: . 

Jan, 24 Year ago 

- -$6.00@6.10 $9.40@9.50 
4.85@5.10 7.50@7.70 
«+ + @6.25 


Medium semolina 
Durum flour ........ . 
CHORE co ccsccveccsccece 3.65 @ 4.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 


Jan, 38... secs. 290,350 239,855 213,215 
Jan, 21... 275,885 257, 685 288,505 238,355 
Jan, 14... 224,125 242, 775 386,280 244,965 
Jan. 7... 194,000 231,965 430,390 297,265 


Weekly foreign fiour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 


Jan, 28... weoeee 183,441 11,626 ...... 
Jan. 21... 560 2,585 2,170)  wneeee 
Jan, 14... 545 1,070 2,730 3 ...... 
Fan. Tones secee . 3,570 1,615 67,840 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Dec, 63 70,316 183,776 222,747 714 eee 
Dec. 10. 63 70,315 174,325 199,204 368 1,061 
Dec, 17. 68 70,315 181,230 202,885 eee eee 
Dec, 24. 63 70,315 180,790 155,510 eee 
Dec. 31. 63 70,315 135,615 159,660 wer 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan. 7.. 63 70,315 140,705 176,830 715 
Jan: 14. 63 70,315 185,955 201,975 715 “as 
Jan. 21. 49 51,525 134,550 122,085 675 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (Jan. 24), prompt shipment, per 2,000 


Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


24 Year ag 
CT FT eee ee $19. one 00 $.. "O26. 00 
Stand, middlings.. .....@19.00 23. 50@ 24.00 
Flour middlings.. . 22.00 @23.00 27.00 @30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 25.00@28.00 32.00@36.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $19.75 @20.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 20.50@20.75 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 21.25@21.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 21.50@21.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@19.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.65@ 1.70 


Corn meal, yellowt 
Rye flour, white* ...........-++. 





Rye flour, pure dark*® ......... 3.40@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 6.55@ 6.65 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 6.45@ 6.55 
Rolled oats®® ......cccccesscses +-@ 

Mill screenings, light, per ton.. --@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. -@ 5.00 
Blevator screenings, common, ton 3. 00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10. oe ey 00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@ 7.00 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings. . 7.00 @10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 6.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .........++..+. +e» + @43.60 

*In sacks. Per 100 lbs. ¢Per bbl in 


sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 


bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
TOM. 18 wceces $1.29% @1.34% $1.28% @1.31% 
SOR; 29. crcces 1.33% @1.37% 1.30% @1.34% 
Sam. BO cess 1.33% @1.37% 1.30% @1.34% 
SOR, BL .covce 1.35 @1.39 1.32 @1.36 
Jan. 33 ....-. 1.35% @1.39% 1.32% @1.36% 
Tam. BE 2.0002 1.35% @1.39% 1.32% @1.36% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Jam, 18 cecese $1.27% @1.32% $1.24% @1.27% 
Jan. 19 ...... 1.30% @1.35% 1.26% @1.30% 
Jan. 20 ...... 1.30% @1.35% 1.26% @1.30% 
JOR. BL .ncces 1.32 @1.37 1.28 @1.32 
Jan. 23 ...... 1.82% @1.37% 1.28% @1.32% 
Tam. 24 scceee 1.82% @1.37% 1.28% @1.32% 
Jan, ay July Jan, May July 
| Ree si 19% $1.13% 21..... $1.23 $1.16% 
Be ccce 1.21% .1.16% 23..... 1.22% 1.16% 
BOs veee 1.21% 1.15% 24..... 1.22% 1.16% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
17. -@41 31% @32% 72% @73% 40@52 
18. 41 4% @41% 31% @32% 73% @74 40@53 
19. 41% @42 32% @32% 74% @75% 41@54 
20. 41% @41% 32 @32% 75% @76% 41@54 
21. 41% @42 32% @32% 76% @78 42@55 
238. ....@42 32% @33 176%@78 42@55 


WEBPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Jan, 22 
Jan, 21 Jan. 14 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,246,640 1,874,370 2,747,700 
Flour, bbls ...... 18,561 7,867 20,525 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,631 1,667 2,537 
Corn, bus ....... 646,500 627,840 565,020 
GMGR, DUR cocccce 458,400 525,280 568,320 
Barley, bus ..... 204,400 141,520 351,640 
EVO, BOS ccccvcce 48,360 58,300 174,640 


Flaxseed, bus ... 87,480 79,500 69,600 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Jan, 22 


Jan, 21 Jan. 14 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 695,000 564,340 1,053,530 
Flour, bbis ...... 303,265 286,947 302,699 
Millstuff, tons 11,119 11,185 12,405 
Corn, bus ....... 357,700 389,550 391,690 
Cate, BUR .ccccce 386,060 569,900 349,740 
Barley, bus ..... 180,360 227,640 322,380 
Mye, BES ...cccee 35,500 15,860 146,520 


Flaxseed, bus ... 15,100 76,960 8,000 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 

reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Jan. 22 Jan. 24 

Jan. 21 Jan.14 1921 1920 











No. 1 dark ..... 1,519 1,543 1,382 611 
No. 1 northern... 12 22 23 80 
No. 2 northern... 305 314 16 9 
OUROTS .ccccsces 6,015 6,185 6,529 8,050 

Totals ....... 7,851 8,063 6,951 8,650 
Be BOED cccccee 23,711 23, ae Saees Saeae 
eS eee , eS | eee 
Te BRET cccvccs 12,423 12, 345 cesta. Sede 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 22 Jan. 24 Jan. 25 
Jan. 21 Jan.14 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ... 920 838 679 181 60 
Oats ..22,150 22,148 8,274 3,256 755 
Barley... 948 1,004 1,186 750 1,853 
Rye ....1,198 1,202 37 5,327 3,928 
Flaxseed. 167 221 1,149 26 67 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
co Mpls— SO¥- Du luth——— 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 


Jan. 17 ...$2.08% 2.07% 2.09 2.07 2.07 
Jan, 18... 2.12% 2.11% 2.10 2.09% 2.09 
Jan. 19... 2.14% 2.13% 2.11% 2.11% 2.11% 
Jan. 20... 2.12% 2.12 2.12% 2.11% 2.11% 
Jan. 21... 2.15% 2.14% 2.13% 2.13 2.13% 
Jan, 23... 2.13% 2.13% 2.13% 2.13% 2.13% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-—Receipts—— -——In store—_, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 87 70 #4113 # 167 1,149 26 
Duluth...... 19 42 9 210 1,510 61 


Totals.... 106 112 122 


January 25, 1922 


R int and ship + 





of flaxseed at Min- 


neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Jan. 
21, 1922, were, in bushels (000° s omitted): 


-—Receipts— -S 


hipments— 


1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 
389 


Minneapolis ... 2,636 . 3,843 802 
Duluth ........ 2,263 2,882 2,789 


Totals ...... 4,899 6,675 3,591 














OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
day, Jan. 24, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


2,038 





2,427 


ports, 
Tues- 


eRe | 
Phila- H’p- 


ton 
R'ds 
19.00 
19.00 


19-20 


20.00 
20.00 


19-20 
19-20 


19-20 


oO From 
New Bos- Balti- del. 
To— York ton more phia 

Aberdeen ...... 30.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 
Amsterdam .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19,00 
Antwerp ....... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
) | en 20.00 .... 19-20 .... 
Bremen ....... 20.00 .... 20.00 .... 
RAPA 19-20 20.00 20.00 20.00 
GOREN scccesee 20.00 ....19-20 .... 
Bergen ........ 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Christiania .... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Stavanger ..... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 .... 
Copenhagen ... 28.00 28,00 28.00 28.00 - 
ee 20.00 .... 20.00 .... 
DOUTEM nse csece 20.00 .... 19.00 
Dundee ........ 20.00 19.00 .... 
Glasgow ....... 20.00 20. 00 19-20 20.00 
Stockholm ..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Gothenburg .... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Maim6é ........ 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 
Hamburg ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bordeaux ...... 19.00 ...- 19.00 .... 
OS ry 19.00 .... 19.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 .... 40.00 .... 
Helsingfors .... 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Genoa, Naples.. 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 
TIE babgicnscces 20.00 
ra 19-20 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 
Liverpool ...... 19-20 19-20 19-20 19-20 
eS 19-20 19-20 19-20 19-20 
Londonderry ... 20.00 19-20 
Manchester .... 19-20 19-20 19-20 19-20 
Newcastle ..... 20.00 
Rotterdam ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar ...... GD 420d cess cece 
Southampton BOBO .cce aces cere 
ET saesvere 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
i” ree BEMOe cscs eset nese 
Stetina. .6.cceove 28.00 





Exports for Week Ended Jan, 14, 1922 








= Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bbis bus 
New York..1, si3, 000 369,000 102,000 40,000 
Portland, 

Maine ... 474,000 68,000 50,000 29,000 
Boston 650,000 ...... 5,000 50,000 
Baltimore .. 392,000 206,000 1,00C 32,000 
WOO WUOWH ceccse § cedeces 2,000 ..... 
N. Orleans.. 412,000 992,000 42,000  ..... 
Galveston... 204,000 107,000 ..... ...4- 
St. John, 

N. B. .... 272,000 26,000 7,000 142,000 

Tots., wk.3,716,000 1,768,000 219,000 293,000 
Prev, week. 4,829,000 2,402,000 165,000 415,000 
BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom.. 1,442,000 480,000 120,000 
COMGIRORE 6sicccces 1,612,000 1,269,000 80,000 
ee G.. ARON. «cases cease * 2,000 
Wee BUND nvcce «6 ettase  seeves 11,000 
Other countries .. 662,000 19,000 6,000 
BWetals .crccccse 3,716,000 1,768,000 219,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 


ports from July 1, 1921, to Jan. 14, 
with comparisons: 


1921-22 192 
ee, MD Accs as-0 9 “ petly 000 220,8 
BOO, WHE as cccacwce 44,000 7,7 
Totals as wheat, bus. 323° 338. 000 255,7 
CaP, WUD oviccccccecs 62,329,000 6,2 


Oats, bus ......ceeee 14,617,000 6,3 





United States Visible Grain Suppl 


1922, 


0-21 

48,000 
51,000 
729,000 
04,000 
49,000 


y 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 


on Jan, 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Baltimore ..1,848 1,679 139 2,228 
16 1 


Boston ..... 64 21 
Buffalo ..... 2,697 1,682 . 4,062 511 
Afloat ....2,459 3,008 3,352 411 
Chicago ....2,371 6,864 16,009 665 
BRORS nce see 821 5,069 ose 
Detroit ..... 21 39 146 33 
St. Joseph .. 672 304 205 2 
Duluth ..... 2,112 2,613 5,653 887 
Galveston ...2,262 oss eee 42 


Indianapolis. 197 433 366 eee 
Kan. City...9,356 1,850 2,804- 67 
Milwaukee... 98 1,494 818 24 
Minneapolis 7,851 920 22,150 1,198 
N. Orleans..3,345 1,249 98 47 


Newp. News. ... 82 20 ees 
New York...1,729 810 1,096 72 
Omaha ..... 1,959 1,123 2,684 545 
Peoria ...... 156 164 865 


Philadelp’'a 1,468 510 208 47 
St. Louis ...1,838 297 771 85 








Toledo ...... 1,205 154 532 49 
Afloat .... 114 ose 115 aoe 
Totals ...43,822 26,117 67,078 6,914 


Last year..35,878 9,788 32,877 2,410 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 2,576,000 bus; 
153,000; rye, 114,000. 
858,000 bus; barley, 131,000. 





Brly 
312 


734 
113 


193 


136 
984 
116 
136 
19 
3 
3 





2,752 
2,805 


oats, 


Increases—Corn, 1,- 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
+-—Mpls—, -—Duluth— Winnipeg 











1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan. 18 ... 227 296 64 143 154 403 
Jan. 19 ... 239 337 52 27 296 324 
Jan, 20 ... 232 287 29 122 410 318 
Jan. 21 ... 246 312 35 83 264 430. 
Jan. 23... 418 616 31 34 438 573 
Jan. 24... 150 161 44 92 622 768 
Totals ..1,512 2,009 255 6501 2,084 2,816 
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(Continued from page 375.) 
Traffic Co., with offices in the Metropoli- 
tan Life Building. He will handle rail- 
way overcharges, losses and damage 
claims, and also give expert routing and 
rate advice. 

At the annual meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis, last week, Charles 
L. Kennedy, assistant general freight 
agent of the Milwaukee road, was elect- 
ed president, W. H. Perry, general traf- 
fic manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., vice president, and George A. Up- 
ton, general agent for the Baltimore & 
Ohio road, second vice president. 

Based on the close today (Jan. 24), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.16, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.14; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark $1.18, No. 1 northern $1.16; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 
1 northern $1.12; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark $1.01, No. 1 northern 99c. 

The United States district court at 
Minneapolis has issued a restraining or- 
der preventing the Chamber of m- 
merce from selling the membership in 
that organization standing in the name 
of the H. Poehler Co. This concern 
failed some time ago, and creditor mem- 
bers have asked that the membership of 
the company be sold to satisfy their 
claims. 

Harvey C. Miller, president of the 
Southern Steamship Co., Philadelphia, 
and interested in the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., of Philadelphia, was in Min- 
neapolis, Jan. 21. Mr. Miller is also 
president of the Keystone Warehouse 
Co., of Buffalo, and of another big ware- 
house company in Philadelphia. His va- 
rious affiliated companies do an exten- 
sive business with the millers through- 
out the country. 

J. Stuart Robertson, son of James P. 
Robertson,.of Chicago, the western rep- 
resentative of Furness, Withy & Co. 
Ltd., has entered the insurance business. 
He is associated with the firm of Slos- 
sen & Smythe, of New York, and is par- 
ticularly interested in flour coverage. 
Previous to his identification with the in- 
surance business Mr. Robertson had two 
years’ experience in a seaboard office of 
Furness, Withy & Co., gaining first hand 
data in connection with loading of 
steamers, etc. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 
Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during November and December, 


1921, by countries of destination: 
WHEAT, BUS 








To— December November 
United Kingdom ...... 26,146,882 18,515,116 
United States ......... 3,365,601 4,156,509 
GPOOCO cocccccccccveces 1,359,558 
TOO ccccccdesecccccecs 2,240,513 
BOI co e'eseccdecwes 1,073,590 
Denmark .........6.+++- 41,000 .e.oce 
Germany ...... 110,412 
Netherlands . 736,780 
FYAnC® .ccscees » 405,652 
BOMIM vedic ssccees 415,000 
NOPWET 6660-000 500009%'0 12,872 
MOBIGD cccccwrsecseccee | rrr eee 
British South Africa... 4,000 3,733 
Newfoundland ........ 60 33 
JOPOR ccccsccscccscccce 251,461 107,968 
COME Gs sebeesccecs’- > ceedus 16,000 
Switweriamd ...cccccece cevvce 100,000 

BOOMS vvce vec ccosnes 34,492,223 29,254,036 

OATS, BUS 
To— December November 


United Kingdom 2,298,775 1,661,539 


United States ......... 601,426 161,173 
Newfoundland ........ 30,340 84,254 
BOPWGGOe 6400:043400.00 10,376 13,793 
British Honduras ..... 75 325 
Trinidad and Tobago... 41,559 27,657 
Other Br. West Indies. 652 2,212 
British Guiana ........ 7,507 11,338 
BOPMIGE 040s cd4scveds 61,429 18,865 
SOME nie 060 cedsees 5,062 4,939 
PORGRRD isis ccikcc res se 410. Wweee 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 331 57 
et ee Ps ee 43,000 = .ecce 
485,382 72,445 

65,000 = ..aee 

19,689 196,153 

200,000 3~=—s... se 

80 142 











y | 6S Peery er ee 3,870,153 2,254,892 
BARLEY, BUS 

To— December November 

United Kingdom ...... 553,228 1,227,394 

NOUMMEUAUEE SeGceaeseos  ‘v2dees 118,867 

BONE |. hisccdbisecss 8,406 135,945 

ce er rt 561,634 1,482,206 


FLAXSEED, BUS 
To— December November 
United Kingdom 1,200 4,536 
United States 477,301 171,699 
478,501 


176,235 


ee eeeeene 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


UT AT A a 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— December November 























United Kingdom ...... 477,763 545,431 
United States ......... 83,143 101,068 
Newfoundland ........ 30,083 59,242 
Barbados .....+.++.+++ 3,034 3,470 
POMRRNOR ciccccscessces 7,018 8,108 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 18,757 15,150 
Other Br, West Indies. 6,539 6,458 
OPENED, ccccccccccsiccs 1,159 2,258 
British Guiana ........ 7,278 7,682 
COLOMRIER ccccccccecess 183 wee 
PQRAMB, «ccccccccscess | rer 
DOMME secerccvcesessus ate 
Sweden ..... 1,121 1,513 
Netherlands 641 11 
BPOREROEE acccvessccccs 25,466 23,283 
British South Africa... 2,926 4,236 
British East Africa.... 200 8 —s aveee 
CHR ckvecctccieseccess 10 102 
PT bias 66.06 0.664968 2,905 494 
SEE daccddcseess 10,353 1,000 
San Domingo .......... 350 81 
CE, coe be ctestabcedsces 10,535 14,332 
Finland .......... o96 8,117 4,793 
British Honduras . 23 250 
WUOPWOY cccecccvcedsess 18,702 8,634 
TOURER cc cccevesecess 1,141 2,748 
BEBO wosdercccesccrces arr re 
French West Indies ... 400 12 
BEL tk wee caddsdvececr eer 
Dutch West Indies .... 103 614 
Morocco 2,454 1,667 
Greece ...... | eee 
Greenland ... | ) ee i 
Venezuela ee 8,538 10,375 
GUEEEED cscecccccves = ' 266s 
WOT cccccvcccccocce 7,693 24,676 
BORE psccccceccccccesse SUR cece 
BEES. ecceceveceseoceere eee 
Dutch Guiana ......... 2,433 8 = cevece 
Portuguese Africa ..... 175 1,250 
GE Ke cwncaveoses oe 5,010 2,260 
Camary Islands .....:. | = seses 300 
TENS. Wndccsdcdeccicre © evece 672 
PEED cebedececnccesecs cessor 915 
Philippine Islands ..... = «....-. 500 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ___......... 1,577 
Other countries ....... = seses 694 
Weta ve ccvcciccccecs 747,605 855,957 
BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 
100 LBS 

December November 

United Kingdom ...... ..... 2,118 
United States ......... 22,419 122,198 
PM tueeeeneed oe 3,933 2,590 
British Guiana ........ 69 120 
BAFRAGOS 2... cccccocecs 45 1,005 
Trinidad and Tobago .. 800 1,250 
Other Br. West Indies. 60 315 
Newfoundland ......... 2,530 6,471 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 6 42 
BIBER dccccccccsvccccs 20 50 
DOOR. .ccccsccccccces 29,882 136,159 


OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBS 
December November 











United Kingdom ...... 41,802 56,021 
United States ......... 774 2,170 
eer 1 2 
British Guiana ........ 87 94 
British South Africa... 416 480 
Barbados ...cssseveees 9 60 
SOUMBIGE cccscccccossce  cvccs 8 
Other Br, West Indies.. 41 87 
BTOGRMBATE, cccccccccccees § cescs 2,503 
Wetheriamds ...ccrccces = evece 2,200 
Newfoundland 60 797 
BOR crcrcecescsécesee’ § seoeve 30 

Totals .ncccccccccscce 43,190 64,442 


SCREENINGS, 100 LBS 


December November 
00 


To— 
United States 53,690 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan, 20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Sf eer 1,355 179 159 see 
Consolidated .... 1,284 52 8 35 
a” ees 924 72 43 ee 
Grain Growers .. 1,104 412 179 ee 
Fort William ... 526 122 74 90 
GB, DB. Be scccccces 2,870 1,074 227 122 
North Western .. 375 128 56 ee 
Port Arthur .... 3,193 459 297 48 
Can. Gov’t ...... 744 474 126 257 
Sask. Co-op, .... 3,521 153 52 48 
Private elevators. 8,290 1,329 261 126 
Totals ..cccsces 24,184 4,454 1,482 726 
WOO? GBO occccvces 18,197 6,879 1,666 1,247 
Receipts ........ 1,815 445 90 42 
Rail shipments... 1,543 860 163 9 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Qats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 258 We, 1G Wi... 
No. 1 northern. .3,646 No, 2C. W...... 524 
No, 2 northern..3,152 No. 3 C. W...... 823 
‘No, 3 northern..4,714 Ex. 1 feed ..... 210 





1 

Special bin ..... 83 Serer 4,454 
GOMGED cccccccca 2,370 
PURVRRO vetcrccs 8,290 
BOtal 2 vcrcee 24,184 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Jan. 
21, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,917 3,00 coe 54 283 
GORE: csccveess 954 1,729 17 sae 240 
Pacific ..... 770 bee eee 46 

Totals ....3,641 4,737 117 100 503 
Prev. week..2,929 1,108 ve 165 347 
Totals July 1- 


Jan, 21..144,163 29,456 552 18,085 6,200 
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The manuscript read as follows: 

“The world of the blind and the beauty 
they construct from imagination is a 
world they share among themselves. 
Groups of blind people explain the world 
of their brains to each dione the scenes 
and dreams their fancies form are their 
normal lives. Think of a blind man 
building the city in which he lives: To 
live, act, die in dreams. And much of 
the terror of dreams,—the unknown thing 
in the dark,—is there as well. The 
blind Aladdin wills an object into being 
and it exists until the sight of it bores 
him and he effaces the thing with a ges- 
ture of his cane. A single rose is a gar- 
den of roses—to the blind. 

“Three old men, blind for many years, 
huddled together by a fire and told of 
the world they had created among 
themselves. This particular world of 
the three had been many years in its 
making, so that when one of them spoke 
of certain places the other two recog- 
nized the places at once and descriptions 
were superfluous. 

“There was a child who listened to 
their tales and wondered about the world 
the three old men described. Curiosity, 
desire and finally longing played their 
parts. The child begged to be one of 
them and to be taken into the lovely 
country they described.” 


“Now you may do anything with this 
story,” said the editor, having read the 
manuscript thus far, “except sell it to 
me. The story has blow-holes in it and 
I think that it is very punk.” 

“There is much in what you say,” I 
replied, “but I thought that if the old 
men finally induced the child to become 
one of them they might blind the child 
and it would give an artistic finish to 
the story.” 

“And to my paper,” he burbled. “If 
it isn’t an impertinence I should like to 
ask how you got that way.” 

“It’s the Scandinavian method. The 
Scandinavians have translated ‘Polly- 
Anna’ and have given us this sort of 
thing in exchange. I can’t tell you who 
got the worst of the deal. You'll prob- 
ably have a lot of stories not unlike my 
effort within the next few months.” 

“Tell you what you do,” said the edi- 
tor, shifting his cigar, “make it ‘Main 
Street.’ Give the three old men their 
sight. They are sitting around the stove 
of the village store and are chewing the 
rag. The little child listens to them and 
longs—longs for something. You'll have 
to fix it. up what the child longs for.” 

“Culture,” I suggested, “or whiskers 
like Grandpapa. I like the Scandinavian 
idea better.” 

“How about the South Seas? What’s 
the sex of that child, anyhow? It 
doesn’t matter. Change it to a native 
girl, You know;—the usual stuff. You'll 
have to kngck off forty years from the 
old men’s age.” 

“I’ve never been nearer the South Seas 
than Old Point Comfort,” I said. 

“Have you any peculiar socialistic be- 
liefs?” he asked. “I was going to sug- 
gest that if you have, you might send 
two of the old men on a motor be 
through Surrey and Kent. They coul 
explain their ideas of reconstruction to 
each other. I’ll have our artist illustrate 
the story with a picture of a girl in a 
bathing suit. You could use the char- 
acters left over for some future yarn.” 

But I had thought of another plan. 
“T don’t like any of the suggestions you 
have outlined so far, but you may re- 
member I wrote of the three old men 
sitting about a fire, although I didn’t 
say what sort of a fire. As a matter of 
fact it was a wood fire. Why not make 
it an article on the conservation of 
forests? It’s the best I can do.” 

“Can do,” said the editor, and we 
shook hands over it. 

* #*# 
A certain t of psychologist would 


pin down, label and pigeon-hole the re- 
actions from collective minds; the “psy- 


chology of crowds” has been a never 
ending inspiration for books, articles 
and lectures since Hugo Miinsterberg’s 
card index of causes and results. ‘To 
the kgs why of it all he gave answers 
based almost altogether on his personal 
observation. But the followers, not nec- 
essarily imitators, of Miinsterberg have 
fallen into the trap of mistaking the 
scaffolding of his philosophy for the 
structure itself. In their everlasting 
striving for the answer they do not an- 
alyze the component parts. Thus what- 
looks-like-two plus what-looks-like-an- 
other-two equals a positive four,—and 
they are content. It is as though they 
had said: “We wish to believe that 
crowds under certain conditions do this, 
that or the other thing: Therefore, they 
must.” They fail to see the collective 
mind is never the same, and that a 
thousand tempering elements can never 
give the same result. The very popular 
“psycho-analysis” is in innumerable cases 
a mere striving for the answer, the “an- 
alysis” being a makeshift at best. The 
method is not analytic but synthetic. 

Recently in Minneapolis, while the 
movies were emitting audiences, a limp- 
ing, middle-aged man calmly walked into 
a drug store and robbed the cashier. He 
then strolled leisurely up Nicollet Ave- 
nue for several blocks followed by a 
crowd of pedestrians and automobiles. 
It did not occur to any of these valuable 
citizens to telephone police headquar- 
ters until the man suddenly and miracu- 
lously disappeared. Your psychologist 
in the light of Miinsterberg would have 
the crowd act otherwise, (a few years 
ago a great hue and cry was raised be- 
cause some vile miscreant had stolen an 
axe from a woodshed in North Minne- 
apolis), but this particular crowd 
thought that the episode was “funny.” 
Here the psycho-analyst of the collec- 
tive mind might become altogether 
routed were not types of local humor 
subjects for the alienist. 

The professional “psychology of the 
crowd” man assumes that a crowd, with 
or without a leader, necessarily has a 
collective mind except in times of panic, 
yet the fact that a group of men work- 
ing towards a common result may by the 
very nature of their egotism become 
heterogeneous and without a collective 
mind is far more evident than the phil- 
osopher’s creed. Nowhere is this so 
manifest as upon the stage. Absolutely 
the worst performance of “Julius 
Cesar” I have ever seen was given by 
an all star cast.. Every person on the 
stage, each member of the mob includ- 
ed, was an actor of distinction. Yet so 
awful was the result that all the amateur 
and second rate “Julius Cesars” the 
audience had ever known seemed by con- 
trast to have partially succeeded. Well 
it was that the back of the stage was 
flanked by a brick wall else the actors 
in their mad jockeying for places up- 
stage would have finished the perform- 
ance in the alleyway. By no stretch of 
the imagination could the individuals 
supposed to represent the soldiery and 
rabble be thought of as anything but in- 
dividuals and upon its bier the body of 
Cesar, even as Antony spoke, knew 
decidedly that it was there. The “col- 
lective mind” resembled nothing so much 
as that of precocious children. 

A group photograph is often a study 
in the isolation of persons, the photog- 
rapher’s command to look at some par- 
ticular object eight or ten feet away 
accomplishing this result. Immediately 
every individual becomes a unit, a little 
soul wrapped in itself and its own af- 
fairs. Remove one of these faces from 
the group: It is so completely a thing 
in itself that any one never having seen 
the original group picture may believe 
it an individual photograph. Yet wher- 
ever there is physical proximity, accord- 
ing to the psychologist who writes of 
crowds, there also is a collective mind. 

To which the only reply would seem 
to be, “It all depente.” 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 
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This week has been a broken one, by 
an arrangement having been made at the 
eleventh Your to close the London mar- 
ket on Jan. 2, and thus observe the new 
year holiday, ‘which is kept in all other 
ports of the United Kingdom. Prices 
remain steady and there is a fair de- 
mand for flour, but bakers do not at- 
tempt to stock above immediate require- 
ments, and deliveries are in small quan- 
tities. Clears are not in request, and it 
is difficult to sell any quality below ex- 
port patents. 


8p LOAF 


The loaf is gradually coming down in 
price, and in many London districts is 
now 8d per 4 lbs, although generally it 
is held at 9d. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour are very small, and 
still consist principally of Canadian ex- 
port patents. American offers have been 
too dear for this market for some time. 


HOME MILLERS DOWN 


The home millers have again reduced 
the price 1s per sack, and are offering 
straight run at 44s 3d per 280 lbs, net, 
at mill. This has come somewhat as a 
surprise, as wheat has kept steady of 
late and millfeed is cheaper. Millers 
cannot complain that imported flour is 
being sold below its value, as there ap- 
pears to be no keen desire on the part 
of importers to take low prices, seeing 
that stocks here are not large and that 
prices have come down to a trading 
level. 

WHEAT 


The market keeps very steady, with a 
fair demand for near at hand parcels, 
but prices for Manitobas in this position 
remain about unchanged from a week 
ago, and No. 1 northern Manitoba wheat 
cannot be purchased under 51s 64d, c.i.f., 
arriving. Millers are turning their atten- 
tion to Plate wheats, which have been 
sold at 46s 9d, c.i.f., for shipment. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Prices for some qualities are unaltered, 
and the ordinary Canadian export pat- 
ents have been offered at 38s, c.i.f., for 
early shipment from the seaboard, and 
the better quality as low as 39s, c.i.f., 
and Canadian clears at 35s 6d, c.i.f. Min- 
nesota offers are not numerous, and 
clears are tendered at 34s 6d, c.i.f., but 
do not find buyers, as this quality of 
flour is not in demand. Kansas export 
patents have been offered at 39s 9d, and 
clears at 34s, c.i.f. 

The spot value of Canadian export 
pose is 42s 6d, yA agronaag and for a 

tter grade 44s 6d can be obtained. 
Kansas export patents on spot are valued 
at 41s 6d, ex-granary, but there does not 
appear to be a large quantity of this 
flour left, otherwise a lower price would 
have to be taken. Australian flour is 


very scarce on spot, and is worth 48s, 
ex-granary, but this price restricts the 
sale. For January shipment 37s 3d, 
c.i.f., is asked, and there are very few 
offers at this price. 

Home mill 


flour is 44s 3d, ex-mill, 





and English country flour is firmly held 
for 37s tor good quality straight run. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is very quiet, and millers have 
to take lower prices to sell any quantity. 
Bran is nominally £9@£9 10s per ton, 
ex-mill, and middlings are not worth 
more than £9, with buyers bidding £8 
10s. Plate pollards are quoted at £7 for 
shipment. 

OATMEAL ‘ 

The demand for oatmeal is disappoint- 
ing. Prices, however, remain unchanged 
from a week ago: Midlothian 52s 6d, 
Aberdeen 46s 6d, American 45s, all per 
280 lbs, ex-granary. American for for- 
ward delivery is quoted at 39s, c.i.f. 
American rolled oats are 41s per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., and 50s, ex-granary. 

TOURING THE CONTINENT 

H. B. Sparks, accompanied by his wife 
and nephew, left London this week for 
Paris, whence they will proceed to Monte 
Carlo, and later to Rome. They expect 
to remain on the Continent until March 
or April. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending Jan. 3, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 

From Philadelphia per ss. Maryland— 
ONY .ccccceee 500 Royal Pansy .. 250 
White Swallow. 250 

From New York per ss. Montank— 


Nelson ........ 22,506 OG .nccocces, 500 
From Portland, Maine, per ss. Venusia— 
Glenora ....... 2,000 Faupel’s Best.. 250 
Manitobas ..... 11,977 Kanota Patent. 1,000 
Front Line .... 1,000 Elsinor ....... 1,000 
Stupendous .... 1,500 Breadalbane .. 1,000 
Can, Homeland, 2,500 Famous ....... 1,000 
AVOCE cocseesee 750 Saskania ...... 500 

From New York per ss. Centennial State— 
co | rere T rer rere creer rT Tei 4,000 
From New Orleans per ss. Youngston— 
Dynamite ..... 1,000 Bonanza ...... 499 

BPOR cecccceces 1,500 


From Portland, Maine, per ss. Vellavia— 


Can, Homeland. 2,285 Elsinor ....... 1,000 
Medallion ..... 775 Top Mast .... 440 
Front Line .... 500 Sapphire ...... 250 
AVOCR cccccces 750 Nelson ........ 1,023 
, Faupel’s Imp’l. 250 Noxall ........ 3,000 
Golden Ray ... 1,000 Canada Best 1,000 


LIVERPOOL 


The market generally has been very 
quiet, but with the holidays over a slight- 
ly better demand is apparent. Competi- 
tion between home millers is. very keen, 
and yesterday they reduced their prices 
another 2s per 280 lbs. The majority of 
the smaller bakers have been obliged to 
lower their price for the 4-lb loaf to 8d, 
to accord with the disastrous policy 
started by one of the large millers. 

There has been a very poor demand 
for imported flour. Manitoba export 
patents for first half January to Liver- 
pool are offered at 38s, and the same 
price for Belfast and Dublin, all Janu- 
ary shipment. In view of the offers of 
other grades, Manitobas for some time 
have been the best value. American win- 
ter wheat patents are unchanged at 41s 
to Liverpool for first half January ship- 
ment, and Dublin and Belfast quoted the 
same price all January. Minneapolis 
spring patents are quoted on a basis of 
41s 6d for shipment. Kansas patents 
unchanged at 44s 6d first half January. 
There are no offers of Pacific Coast or 
Australian flours to report. 

With the 2s reduction in home milled 
flour, prices are now as follows: patents, 
44s; straight run, 48s; ordinary bakers, 
40s; but these prices are continually be- 
ing cut, owing to keen competition among 
millers. 

A bid of 24s 6d for Minneapolis second 
clears for prompt shipment was made, 
but sellers are firm at 25s. It is re- 
ported that a large contract with the 








Finnish government has been put through 
for low grade flour, but no price is avail- 
able. 
FEED 

American linseed is unchanged, and 
there are no inquiries at £15. Bombay 
linseed cake is much easier, and offered 
at £12 15s, with £12 10s bid. Plate is 
quoted for January shipment at £14. A 
large quantity of coconut cake sold on 
a basis of £7 10s, December shipment. 
Cottonseed meal is easier, and a parcel 
of 42 per cent combined has been sold 
for January shipment to Liverpool at 
£12 5s. 


IRISH MARKETS 


There has been a better inquiry for 
spot flour, and especially for the best 
sorts of Manitobas, which are gradually 
getting into smaller compass, with the 
result that the near positions are quite 
in line with shipment figures. The high- 
est grades of Manitobas have been 
cleared out on spot, and it is questionable 
if there are any quantities available for 
prompt delivery in either Dublin or Bel- 
fast. 


Shipment prices were in the neighbor- 
hood of 43@44s, net, c.i.f., either port, 
and sales could have been made at this 
figure if the flour had been available for 
near delivery, but consumers are not in 
a mood at the present time to buy for 
shipment. Good export patents were of- 
fered at 40s, Belfast, and 41s, Dublin, 
net, c.if., and this is about thé figure 
that is being asked on spot. 

There are, however, other flours just 
below this grade, which are still avail- 
able on the basis of 38s, net, c.i.f., either 
port, not only for shipment but on spot 
and on passage, and this is the only class 
available in quantity except little lots of 
consigned flour still lying about in both 
Belfast and Dublin, and held at a pro- 
hibitive price. 

Minneapolis flours are out of line for 
shipment. One mill in particular, flour 
from which is selling on spot at equal to 
42s, net, c.i.f., either port, is asking about 
48s, although there are others for which 
46s would be accepted. Soft winters are 
still out of line, as it is impossible to 
buy any United States flour under 44@ 
45s, net, c.i.f., either port, and consid- 
ering that the home millers are selling 
fairly decent flour at about 5s per sack 
under this price, it will be realized how 
completely out of line American soft 
winters are. Canadian soft flours can be 
secured at 36@38s, net, c.i.f., either port, 
and are selling on spot on this basis. 


OATMEAL 


Sesen is very good. For the finest 
home made flake 60s per 280 lbs is easily 
obtainable for retail quantities. Compe- 
tition from foreign on spot is not so 
keen, owing to stocks having been con- 
siderably reduced. For the finest rolled 
oats and medium cut oatmeal 50s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, is being asked. 
Business, however, is impossible at these 
figures, as buyers are not inclined to pay 
more than 42s 6d@45s for rolled and 
36s for medium cut. 


FEED 
Mill offals are about unchanged, and 
the firm feeling of a week ago has been 


fully maintained. Good white bran of 
the best quality is £11 5s ton, and good 
medium or red £10 10s. Home millers 
report demand more than equal to the 
supply. Fine sharps are firm at the re- 
duced price of a week ago, £10 10s. 
Indian meal is very firm at £9 per ton, 
ex-mill, bags included, and for the flake 
variety millers can easily obtain £11 10s. 

The demand for decorticated cotton 
cakes of home manufacture is improving 
at £16 ton, ex-mill, Belfast or Dublin. 





For meal on spot £12@183 is about the 
price, according to position and quality. 
Linseed cakes are very firmly held, de- 
spite the fact that arrivals have been 
fairly brisk. 





RUSSIA’S FAMINE BREAD 

Miss Anna Haines, a worker of the 
American Friends Service Committee, in 
a well-written article on existing famine 
conditions in Russia, has described the 
bread the unfortunate people of that 
country are consuming, states Milling. of 
Liverpool. A_ striking feature is that 
this is manufactured entirely without 
cereals. The ordinary ingredients of this 
flour, such as grass and twigs, have been 
explained in the press recently, but Miss 
Haines reveals another source from 
which the “flour” is made. This is ground 
horses’ hoofs. The entire absence of 
cereals renders ground hoofs necessary 
to make the bread stick together. 

It is a daily event for families to walk 
several miles into the fields to collect the 
grass and weeds and little leaves from 
bushes and roots, and the hoofs referred 
to, which they grind up together into a 
powder to make their bread. The result 
is something akin to a tenth rate pan- 
cake. Doctors in Samara say that the 
bread will keep a person alive for about 
two months, but with nothing else to eat 
except that kind of food, it would be 
rare to find any one living much more 
than two months on it. 





FARM MACHINERY EXPORTS 

An increase of more than $12,000,000 
in the value of exports of American ag- 
ricultural implements in 1921 over 1913 
is shown in a preliminary statement by 
the agricultural implements division of 
the Department of Commerce. A great 
deal of this increase, says the implements 
division, is attributable to the high prices 
which prevailed during and since the 
war period, as the downward trend of 
prices of agricultural implements did 
not gain headway until the third or 
fourth month of 1921, and the latter 
months of that year were characterized 
by a persistent decrease in the value of 
exports, due as much to lower prices as 
to the current business depression. Ex- 
ports of pumps increased by over $8,- 
000,000, largely as a result of increased 
use of pumps for irrigation, and those 
of tractors (tractor engines) increased 
by over $4,000,000 





CUT IN FOOD PRICES 


The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that there was a decrease of 1 
per cent in the retail cost of food to the 
average family in December, compared 
with November. For the year period, 
Dec. 15, 1920, to Dec. 15, 1921, the per- 
centage decrease in all articles of food 
combined was 16 per cent. For the 8- 
year period, Dec. 15, 1913, to Dec. 15, 
1921, the increase was 44 per cent. There 
was no change in the general level of 
wholesale prices from November to De- 
cember. 





Minneapolis—Millfeed Shipments 


Yearly shipments of millstuffs from Minne- 
apolis, by calendar years, in tons, by routes: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 

C., M. & St. P. 83,125 109,151 98,604 107,011 


& OW weeee.. 202,753 218,659 376,107 234,265 
M. & St. L.... 13,748 19,983 21,849 10,004 
Great North...106,982 80,655 62,141 96,727 
North. Patvific. 46,810 36,698 25,157 29,459 





Gt. Western... 20,076 29,536 32,505 24,850 
cC., B. & Q.... 54,117 89,548 94,844 938,847 
SEE 85,548 65,954 82,970 47,084 
Rock Island .. 25,853 22,063 29,227 19,620 
Minn. Transfer 3,341 .....  «seess 4,625 

Petals .c.000 642,383 672,247 823,494 667,492 
Receipts ..... 52,845 93,765 133,526 74,849 
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CONE MAKING MACHINERY 


District Court of Massachusetts Renders 
Important Decision After Many Years of 
Litigation—Bruckman Interests Lose 


It has been estimated that the yearly 
output in the United States of pastry 
ice cream cones is in excess of 2,000,000,- 
000. A large proportion of this total is 
produced by wholly automatic or semi- 
automatic machinery. In 1913, Frederick 
A. Bruckman, of Portland, Oregon, had 
issued to him a patent relating to cone 
making machines, and it was contended 
by those owning or operating under this 
patent that its scope was so great as to 
preclude any one but those licensed un- 
der the patent from the use of fully 
automatic machines for producing these 
pastry cones. 

The Bruckman interests have been 
very aggressive since the issue of their 
patent, and commenced a series of law- 
suits at various points around the coun- 
try. The first of this series was tried 
in Missouri against the Roberts Cone 
Mfg. Co., and resulted in a finding b 
the court that the patent was valid, 
pioneer (consequently entitled to a 
broad construction of the doctrine of 
mechanical equivalents), and that the 
Roberts company infringed. Upon ap- 
peal to the United States court of ap- 
peals for the eighth circuit this decision 
was affirmed. Another suit, against the 
J. Q. Stevens Co., was tried in Missouri, 
and a similar decision obtained. Since 
1918, in consequence of this decision of 
the Missouri courts, the cone industry 
of the country has been to a large extent 
“marking time” in amazement and un- 
certainty as to its right to vam to auto- 
matic machinery in the manufacture of 
ice cream cones. 

The Bruckman interests then proceed- 
ed against James Denaro, of Boston, do- 
ing business under the name of Auto- 
matic Cone Co., and after a very fiercely 
contested litigation extending over a pe- 
riod of four years the Automatic Cone 
Co. has wom a decision in the district 
court of Massachusetts holding that the 
Bruckman patent is not of pioneer char- 
acter, that the claims of the Bruckman 
patent sued upon are limited to the 
specific structure of the Bruckman ma- 
chine, and are, therefore, not infringed 
by defendant. 

The cone industry of the country is ac- 
cordingly reshaping its ideas along the 
line of cone manufacture by the use of 
automatic machinery. 

The plaintiffs were represented in the 
Massachusetts suit by Albert E. Deite- 
rich, of Washington, D. C., and Freder- 
ick A. Tennant, of Boston, and the de- 
fendant by Jesse A. Holton, of Boston. 





MEANING OF “SHIPMENT” 

The Northwestern Miller is in receipt 
of a letter from Fred W. Rickert, of 
Rickert’s Rice Mills, New Orleans, La., 
which is published in full herewith: 

I have read with much interest your 
article, “Received for Shipment,” ap- 
pearing in your supplement for adver- 
tisers of Jan. 7. The subject discussed 
by your London correspondent is one 
which seems to have occasioned much 
difference of opinion only since war-time 
business has stopped and buyers’ markets 
have again returned. 

The construction of “shipment” ‘in 
London is not in accordance with the 
writer’s understanding of what it means 
at the port of New Orleans, as during 
over 25 years of experience he has given 
careful thought to the interpretation of 
what constitutes “shipment,” and the fol- 
lowing opinion is the one he has always 
entertained in accordance with customs 
here. 

Interpretations of the term “shipment” 
and the final and faithful execution of a 
contract or agreement to make “ship- 
ment” within specified time seem to be 
varied and based upon no generally ac- 
cepted national or international defini- 
tion of the term, but rather upon custom 
existing in particular localities, or upon 
individual interpretations. 

Thus, definitions of “shipment” vary, 
starting from the date of actual delivery 
to the carriers and their signed receipt 
therefor, thence to the date of the actual 
loading, thence to the actual date of de- 
parture, and in some cases even to the 
actual date of delivery to consignees, all 
of which interpretations I have known 





to be given as to when “shipment” has 
been actually effected. 

“Shipment,” as most generally con- 
strued and understood, contemplates the 
actual delivery to the carrier against the 
signed receipt of the carrier, dated in 
accordance with the contract, constitut- 
ing execution of the shipment; “ship- 
ment” does not constitute what is known 
as “final delivery,” or the intervening 
processes of “loading” or “transporta- 
tion,” and therefore it must be construed 
that “shipment” has been actually started 
and accomplished in accordance with the 
date of the signed receipt of the carrier, 
in so far as it is within the power or 
control of the shipper to effect same. 
The shipper having no power or control 
of the operations of the carrier, to all 
intents and purposes he has, therefore, 
executed “shipment” in cases where no 
additional guaranty has been given to 
the consignee. 

The above opinion is given only in 
cases of contracts or agreements where 
“time of actual loading,” “time of actual 
departure,” or “time of actual delivery” 
are not specified; in such cases the agree- 
ment of the shipper to guarantee “time 
of loading,” “time of departure,” or 
“time of delivery” would simply extend 
such responsibility on the part of the 
shipper for “shipment” up to the point 
of transportation so specified and agreed 
to by the shipper. 

The date of bills of lading signed by 
the carrier should be prima facie evi- 
dence of when the shipment was started 
and finished within the control of the 
shipper; likewise the clause “on board” 
in the bills of lading would show that the 
goods were actually loaded as far as it 
was possible within the shipper’s control ; 
the port records should be the evidence 
of the actual date of the departure. 

Should the carriers subsequently fail 
to actually load a shipment on the vessel 
ogrere to and named in the signed bills 
of lading, the circumstance is one over 
which the shipper has had no control, 
and he is, consequently, not responsible 
therefor, the liability in such a case being 
clearly on the part of the carrier to the 
consignee. 

The opinions given above are based on 
25 years of actual experience in shipping 
merchandise, both domestic and export, 
and although my mind is open to con- 
viction on the subject, the opinions given 
are based on custom and the generally 
accepted interpretation of what “ship- 
ment” means. 





PROPOSES “BANK OF NATIONS” 

A Bank of Nations, with the United 
States as a majority stockholder, an in- 
ternational trade “dollar” as a substi- 
tute for gold, and conduct of world 
business on a credit instead of a cash 
basis, were advocated by United States 
Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, in an 
address on Jan. 18 before the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association in 
New York City. 

Senator Hitchcock discussed a bill 
which. he has introduced in the Senate 
providing for establishing such a Bank 
of Nations, with $2,400,000,000 capital. 
The United States, he said, would hold 
$1,300,000,000 of the stock, and bank- 
ers, importers and exporters of this 
country another $200,000,000, leaving the 
remaining $800,000,000 to be purchased 
by other leading nations. 

The United States, by virtue of its 
stock holdings, would choose 13 of the 
bank’s 24 directors. Headquarters would 
be at New York. The directors would 
have power to issue currency to be 
known as the international dollar, which 
would eliminate the continual shipment 
of gold between countries, according to 
Senator Hitchcock’s plan. 

Asserting that “credit represents the 
difference between the vast business en- 
terprises of civilized man and the in- 
significant operations of primitive man,” 
Senator Hitchcock told the association 
that the practical collapse of interna- 
tional commerce is due to the fact that 
nations are “trying to do business for 
cash.” : 





It is estimated that the deficit of the 
German state railways for the year 1922 
will exceed 6,500,000,000 marks, which 
must be provided by a subsidy from 
other state funds. From Feb. 1, next, 
railway rates will be increased by from 
25 to 30 per cent. 
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“I want to buy a Jewish piano.” 

“What's that?” 

“Cash register.” —Virginia Reel. 
” 

One day a foreman gave orders to a 
subordinate to mix his batch a different 
way. 
oBut,” answered the sub, “this is the 
right way, you won’t get good results 
by your system.” 

“How do you get that way!” roared 
the foreman, “are you boss, or am I?” 

“Why, I know I’m not the foreman,” 
answered the other, “but—” 

“Well, if you’re not the foreman why 
in thunder do you talk like a darned 
idiot?” —Dough. 

(Published by Edward Katzinger Co.) 

* * 


Old Gentleman to Newsboy: “Don’t 
you get tired with all those newspapers?” 
“Tired? No, I never read them!” 
—Kasper (Stockholm). 
* * 


The Man at the Transmitter: “The 
man you want to see about that is Mr. 
H. Schultz.” 

The Man at the Receiver: “H? H for 
‘hippopotamus’ ?” 

The Man at the Transmitter (in hor- 
rified tones): “No! H for ‘Herman.’ ” 

—Life. 
** 

“What sort of an appearing man is 
he?” 

“Little dried up feller,’ replied the 
gaunt Missourian, “that looks like he 
always ett at the second table.” 

—Kansas City Star. 
” * 


The Eskimo: “Here it is, my dear, 


_ just what I promised you—a _ steam- 


heated igloo.” 
The Eskimess: “Where’ll we get the 
steam?” 
The Eskimo: 
ments.” 


“From my wet gar- 
—Detroit News. 
* * 
Wanted—Thoroughly experienced man 
with peg leg to punch holes in dough- 
nuts. Must stay sober while on the job. 
Address K. P., Box 84, Carpville, N. M. 
—Dough. 
(Published by Edward Katzinger Co.) 
* * 


Cornelius Vanderbilt objected at a 
dinner in New York to the American 
rule of politeness whereby men pull out 
and then push in ladies’ chairs as the 
latter seat themselves at table. 

“That,” he said, “is carrying our table 
manners too ridiculously far. It reminds 
me of the Texas father. 

“A Texas’ father was dining with his 
son in a Texas hotel, and in the course 
of dinner the son got into an argument 
with a cowboy. The cowboy called the 
son an offensive name, a very offensive 
name, and the young fellow grabbed his 
knife in his fist and started around the 
table to be avenged. 

“But his father seized him by the coat- 
tail. 

“*Ain’t ye got no table manners? the 
old man hissed. 

“‘But, pop, ye heerd what he called 
me, didn’t ye?’ 

“Yes, I heerd all right, but that ain’t 
no ground for yer forgettin’ yer table 
manners. Put down that there knife and 
go at him with yer fork.’” 

—Detroit Free Press. 
* *# 


“Say, waiter. C’mere, waiter. Waiter, 
zshish here planked shalmon?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s planked salmon, just 
as you ordered.” 

“But darnnit, waiter, shalmon ain’t 
sh’tough as thish. Why, waiter, they 
never wash a shalmon sh’tough as thish 
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here. Whash all thish gooey on the side 
here, waiter?” 

“Why, that’s the salmon, sir, you ate 
the plank.” —The Siren. 
* #* 

“Pop, what do we mean by an elastic 
conscience?” 

“An elastic conscience, my son, is what 
enables a man to stretch the truth with- 
out breaking his word.”—New York Sun. 

* +* 

“Dear, do you remember*where you 
were in 1910?” asked the bride of a few 
months. 

“No, dear; I don’t remember exactly,” 
replied the young husband. “Why do 
you ask?” 

“Why, I was reading today in the pa- 
per that in 1910 one person in every 800 
in Britain was in prison.” 

—Edinburgh Scotsman. 
* ” 

Sunday School Teacher: “Jimmy, do 
you count 10 before you hit another 
boy ?” 

Jimmy: “Naw! De referee counts 10 
after I hits him!” —Life. 
* * 

The office stenographer was mentally 
upset over her inability to spell 
“graphic.” “How do you spell graphic, 
with one ‘f’ or two?” she asked. “If you 
are going to use any,” the genial boss 
replied, “you might as well use two.” 

—The Veteran Magazine. 
* 7 


The Kid: “I don’t want to eat the 
soup; I don’t like it!” 

His Pa: “Why, you ought to be glad 
to eat that soup. Youd have to pay 
50,000 rubles for it in Moscow!’ 

—L’Tilustration. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN ON A 
commission’ basis to sell a high class flour 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia to 
the family trade. Address 811, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—SALES MANAGER 


Leading central states mill located 
advantageously to secure hard 
spring wheat is desirous of securing 
services capable, high-grade, experi- 
enced man to act in executive ca- 
pacity in general charge of sales. 
This is exceptional opportunity for 
right man, but successful applicant 
must have not only thorough know!l- 
edge of handling sales correspond- 
ence, general detail, but must have 
had attual road experience, together 
with acquaintance, following in field 
with desirable trade such as large 
jobbing and baking trade, so as to 
assure results in a large way. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Cor- 
respondence will be treated strictly 
confidential. Address Box No. 10, 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
personally acquainted with 75 per cent of 
the flour buyers of Detroit and surround- 
ing country, would like connections with 
some good mill; can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Guy Hoagland, 1306 Putnam 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 


ran pg LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES 


man for Wisconsin and northern Illinois Natural Brand 


territory; experienced and thoroughly ac- 

quainted with buyers. Address 313, care + ° s 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. Skimmed Milk Powder ei a dun ad a‘ 
The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly publish announcements of irresponsible 

BY EXPERIENCED MAN, LAST 10 YEARS Insurance Companies. So far as it knows the following companies 

connected with mills in Southwest as ac- an d th bi 

countant, office man and grain buyer; are thoroughly reliable. - 

familiar with milling business in general; 

any good milling or grain proposition con- S d 

sidered; references from former employers uperior Bran 

or others. Address 312, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis. Egg Powder 


YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION IN THE 
sales department of a mill; am a college 
graduate, have operative, general office, on f e * * 
export and city sales experience; can take are two produc 
responsible position; good reason for P ts o 25 BEAVER STREET 
changing; best of references. Address Box exceptional merit and 


7, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohi 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 4 they should be found NEW YORK 


WANTED—A POSITION WITH A RELI- inevery bakeshop. If 
able commercial or mixed feed firm, as iahince t i 
a travelling representative, by young man our j0 r aoes no 
Gs years of age, single, college edueation, ey? Transportation Insurance on Flour 
2% years’ experience as teacher of feeds carry these products, 
and feeding, 1% years as a salesman of . & ° e 
mixed feeds; excellent references fur- write us direct. A ainst All Risks 
nished, Address 302, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY AGGRESSIVE YOUNG MARRIED MAN . EXPORT FREIGHTS 


of 27, having broad knowledge of traffic 


management as applied to flour milling Nat 1 Dry Milk CONTRACTS AND FORWARDING 


and mixed feed industries; understand 
transit principle in theory and operation; 
can fan ge and So-comtnnte unloading, Company 
SBelont ‘aperstion n° mast chencuenl CORRESPONDENTS AT ALL AMERICAN 
basis; references. Addresg 280, care 608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO AND FOREIGN PORTS 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


















































MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


FOR SALE—650-B%L MILL IN GOOD * - : er 
North Dakota iocation; fine building, y US> Exp Oo i 3 Flo ia In ss ut rere | Ta \ LL iehy.( S 
steam heat, el-ctric power, excellent spring < ee emma immu i eam Ame a aa a eee MT 
—— territory, and live town; no com- BY 
petition; big profits assured; terms to suit; ] / I \ 
how mucn cash can you invest? This mill a S y | | ] OY ) I td 
is priced low to get a quick sale. P, H. eS ea nsu ra cS “y 4 - 
Sackett, 112 Lumber Exchange, Minne- bt ie of LIVERPOOI 


apulis. 
Fa Z Paid Up Capital e's ‘ $2,500,000 


FoR SALBD IN MANITOBA — EITHER When GENUINE furs are needed, one 9 ~ 2 
half or whole interest in 300-bbl brick should deal with an old-established, Assets 5 (074,637 
flour mill; fully equipped throughout with time-tried firm. The same rule ap- Surplus for Polic yholders 4,302,342 
modern machinery, 60,000-bu elevator, plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
good warehouses, coal houses and stable; or any valuables about which the * ON 
excellent track facilities on Canadian Pa- average layman knows nothing. ; ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS + H U 133 B és S 
cific and Great Northern railroads; mill is : : 
situated in one of the best wheat districts; We handle FI RS Pol bacon on Flour United States Managers 
is in full operation, with good trade con- nothing but cana ter ‘s vv Pre cocghin « 17S h Willi St..N York 

: , elc ya eading millers S anc Sout illiam St., New York. 
nections: teason for asling Hu Reaith of | We have been tn business in alan 
. 7 apolis over 30 years, and are well 


at a sacrifice and on easy terms. Apply 
Box 101, care Northwestern Miller, 442 known to The Northwestern Miller. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg. 

















“The safety of your business constantly depends on the soundness of your insurance” 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
S = waOUR insurance broker should (1) provide sound protection 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE—GRIND- J 815 Nicollet Ave. ( ix fitted exactly to your risk, at the lowest cost consistent with 
ora, Bar-Nun, three direct connected MINNEAPOLIS WX absolute safety; (2) keep your plant free from unnecessary 


tor driven, belt driven; all like 
new; bargain. Atlas Flour Mills, Milwau- hazard by sy stematic inspection; (3) be completely responsible for 
kee, Wis. the honest adjustment of any loss you sustain. 


FOR SALE—TWO TWO-PAIR-HIGH 9x24 ’ Wired The premium you pay includes a charge for just those services, but 
feed mills, rolls caliper 8}§ or better, $300 Russell’s Reports Immediately the business of insurance is complex and painstaking, and few brokers 


each; four size No. 4 Grey centrifugal Wheat Prices and demand 
sesia, Grom is 6 & = 06 ta, two have wire Floss i malemiesusdiladess are both able and willing to render them. 














cloth for Neng read. two have silk, in Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
good condition, $100 each; one 300-bbl Al- Rye Research Work 

sop veg Ps a discharge, two - Can we assist you? Charles W. Sexton Company 
agitators, b Mills Machinery Ex- % : 

change, 1@ Chamber of Commerce, Minne- Seg e Commenclt Howe, erent Minneapolis, Minn. INSURANCE Portland. Ore. 
apolis, ‘ 














——Prompt Collection—— Satisfactory 
of Drawbacks INSURANCE 


Millers, exporting their products. eer refund from the govern- 
. ment o 9 per cent of the import 

C. J, Holt & Co., Inc. is a mature, Guty paid” Deawbacke mos alec be Service 
highly trained, efficient organization ¢jaimed on export shipments of flour 
of experts, specializing in the Prompt manufactured by blending imported 
Collection of Drawbacks, for manu- and domestic flour. 

facturers, at @ minimum cost. We can solve your drawback problem 


American millers grinding Canadian if you will Phelps-Eastman Company 


Phone or Write Today! 4 4 
McKnight Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Papers Penrice im tha Cslleclion 
GJ: “HOLT @ | oO: | 
8-12 BRIDGE ST. NYC. WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS The Mutual Fire Prevention 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
EST. 1856 J. ae ee Van B Pres INC. 1919 flour -. mill Se >» +“ rene St 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in . 
REPRESENTA TIV Ss IN ALL, 1S. PORTS market and deterioration claims. CHICAGO, ILL. 
We have an extensive organization Fire Prevention and Insurance 
for handling these matters. Refer- Engineering 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Ask ik your Engineer about the AMBURSEN DAM. 135 BUILT TO DATE. Association and the Traffic Club of 
lay and Gravel Foundations. Send for Cost Data, Literature, Minneapolis, HE American's Unlimited Policy 
Protos. Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., New York, Atlanta, Kansas City This service is furnished on a per- of Credit Insurance guarantees to 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. — else pay, bad debt losses 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT MERA the normal. aces 
. . . COMPA 4 Bad ERICAN CREDIT- DEMN CaO, 
Riverside Code The only modern miller’s code in existence. Used exclusively by the 1132-1166 Builders Exchange Bldg., EM. TREAT. presioenr 


leading export millers of America. Per copy, $5.00. 
For sale by all its branches and The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis oy. Minneapolis, Minn. Yanks Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 




































































